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HE tenth century is an age of contrasts. Its vice astonishes, 
its piety amazes us. We see the people steeped in misery 
and ignorance,’ the nobles bloodthirsty and sacrilegious, the cities 
depopulated, the monasteries razed or burnt, and if anywhere any 
remain there is in them no observance of the rule’ We see the 
fields turned into wastes; fornication, adultery, sacrilege, and 
murder widespread. The edicts of the church are despised ; every 
man does that which is right in his own eyes. ‘The more powerful 
oppress the weaker, and men are like fishes in the sea, which 
everywhere in turn devour one another.’ The clergy share in all 
this, or are silent.6 In the midst of this evil we are astonished by 
the sight of men whose virtue and learning surpass all that we expect 
in the most peaceful and civilised ages of the world’s history, yet who 
seem to have no perceptible influence on the conduct of those 
around them. We turn from the burning ruins of St. Gall ® to the 
quiet prosperity of Fleury, from the licentiousness of princely 
bishops to the austerity of St. Odo, from the ignorance of the 
priests to the schools and libraries of Lyons andof Rheims. While 
the soldiers of Otto the Great tremble at an eclipse, men are 
studying in the Spanish march the movements of the stars. 


1 This essay was adjudged the Lothian prize in the university of Oxford in 1891. 

? Their very heresies prove their ignorance; compare the forms described by Mr. 
R. L. Poole, Illustrations of Medieval Thought, pp. 81, 82. 

3 Conc. Trosleianum, ¢. iii. apud Labbei Concilia, ix. 527, B. 

* Ibid. p. 523, A. 

5 Episcopi dicimur, sed episcopale officitum non implemus ; ministerium, praedica- 
tiones relinquimus ; eos, qui nobis commissi sunt, videmus Deum deserere et in pravis 
actibus iacere. Ibid. p. 523, B. 

* Burnt by the Hungarians in 937. 
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It is an age of lofty ideals and low practice. Men hold the pope 
to be the vicar of Christ, yet disregard his anathema; they believe 
the emperor to be the vicegerent of God, yet do not hesitate to rebel 
against him; they shudder at the pains of hell, yet do not shrink 
from committing sacrilege; they believe that the end of the world 
is at hand, and the belief makes them more careless and licentious. 

Learning, it seems, has utterly died out. The decay of the 
great school at Rheims is the picture of the decay of letters through- 
out Gaul. From the days of Remigius of Auxerre the school 
steadily declined, till, in the year 972, Archbishop Adalbero speaks 
of restoring it in terms which imply that useful studies have almost 
ceased.’ Yet, all over Europe, there still existed schools, such as 
those at Cluny, at St. Gall, at Fleury, at Lyons, at Magdeburg, at 
Speier, where the arts were taught, and where libraries were pre- 
served, to be a store of literary growth in the future. 

Moreover in the first half of the century new signs of progress 
appeared. The papacy was restored from the state of degradation 
into which it had fallen under Alberic and Marozia; the settlement 
of the Normans on the Seine formed a great check on the inroads 
of the pirates; the repulse of the Hungarians by Henry I and 
Otto I, at Merseburg and on the Lechfeld, put an end to the reign 
of terror which their near neighbourhood had hitherto inspired. 
Henceforth the Hungarians began to settle in the east, and their 
barbarism began to yield to the civilising influence of Christianity. 
Above all, the revival of monastic virtue, led by Berno and 
St. Odo at Cluny, spread quickly to most of the more important 
monasteries, and prepared the way for a great revival of learning. 
This revival in France was largely due to the influence of one man— 
Gerbert, the schoolmaster at Rheims, who appeared there soon 
after its restoration by Archbishop Adalbero, led, as we are told,* by 
the hand of God himself, ‘a man of lofty genius and wonderful 
eloquence, by whose light, as of a brightly burning torch, all Gaul, 
already growing dark, was illumined again.’ 

Gerbert was born of humble parentage® in the province '® of 
Aquitaine, probably about the year 945."' The story of his early 
life lies hidden in the deepest obscurity. He was brought up in 


7 Et ut nobilitati suae in omnibus responderet, aecclesiae suae filios studiis 
liberalibus instruere utiliter quaerebat. Richer, iii. 42. 

8 Richer, iii. 43. 

® Obscuro loco natum (Chron. Aur., Mabillon, Vet. Analecta, ii. 237). 

© Richer, iii. 43. The common tradition is that he was born in Auvergne, at or 
near Aurillac, but the words vestra lingua (Ep. 17), addressed to Gerald, abbot of 
Aurillac, do not favour the supposition. i 

11 At the time of his leaving Aurillac (970 cir.) he was still adolescens (Richer, iii. 
43). At Rheims the monks could spéak of having known him a pwero (Ep. 179). 
On the other hand he speaks of senectus mea in 997 (Ep. 208). (The numbers of thé 
letters always refer to M. Julien Havet’s edition, 1889.) 
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the monastery of St. Gerauld at Aurillac, where he studied grammar 
under the monk Raymond. Of his life there we know only the 
closing scene. About the year 967, Borel, count of Barcelona ™ 
and duke of the Spanish march, came to Aurillac on a pilgrimage.'* 
Asked whether there were in his country men skilled in the 
arts, he readily answered that there were. Thereupon he was per- 
suaded by the abbot to take one of the young monks, to be in- 
structed in the arts, and Gerbert was chosen to go with him. Borel 
placed him under the charge of Hatto, bishop of Vich, with whom 
he obtained a thorough knowledge of mathematics."* 

His acquirement of this, and, it has been suggested, of more 
questionable knowledge, has led to the belief that he was influenced 
by the teaching of the great Moslem schools of Spain. By the care 
of Abderrahman III, and of his son Alhakem, sixty thousand 
volumes had been collected at Cordova; and Saragossa was fast 
growing into an important seat of Arabic learning. Christians 
met with little persecution at the hands of the Mohammedans, and 
Jews travelled freely between the two states. It is, therefore, by 
no means improbable that much Arabic learning was common in 
the Spanish march, even if Moslem teachers were not actually es- 
tablished there. It has been asserted, as showing that Gerbert 
could have received no instruction from the Arabs, that he was 
ignorant of their language. But of this there is no proof. It is 
certainly improbable, for he never speaks of such knowledge or 
uses a single Arabic word. But, be that as it may, such ignorance 
would in no way have hindered his instruction in Arabic thought ; 
for translations, it would appear, were common not only in the march 
but in Aquitaine. Gerbert himself writes to his friend Gerald of 
Aurillac for a book on the multiplication and division of- numbers 
by Joseph the Wise," and to a friend at Barcelona for a translation 
of a book on astrology.’ Scarcely fifty years later Arabic works 
were to be found as far north as Reichenau. It is inconceivable, 
therefore, that Gerbert, ever eager for fresh knowledge, could not have 
found materials for his work in the Spanish march, at no great 
distance from Saragossa. One thing is certain; Gerbert used the 
Gobar characters, and these he could have learnt from no other 
source than the Arabs.'’ But though Gerbert thus learnt much 
from the Arabs, there is no need to suppose that he ever journeyed 
so far as Cordova or Seville. The assertion that he studied at 
Cordova rests upon the authority of an eleventh-century writer, 


2 Borel became duke of the Spanish march in 967 (Bouquet, ix. 69, c). 
13 Orandi gratia. Richer, iii. 43. 


| Hationi.episcopo instruendum commisit ; apud quem etiam in mathesi plurimum 
et efficaciter studuit. Richer, iii. 43. 
1S Epp. 17 and 25. 16 Ep. 24. 


17 Weissenborn, Gerbert, Beitriige zur Kenntniss der Mathematik des Mittelalitérs. 
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Adhemar of Chabannais,'* and is not found in any contemporary 
historian. On this point the silence of Gerbert’s pupil Richer 
may be taken as conclusive, the more readily when we consider 
how improbable it is that Gerbert would leave his benefactor and 
tutor to go on so dangerous a journey, and the equal improbability 
that a Christian bishop would willingly send his pupil into the 
heart of a country held by infidels, the home of immorality and the 
black arts. 

The church in the Spanish march had at this time no 
metropolitan of its own, but looked for governance to the primate of 
Narbonne. Borel, in order to free his country from such dependence, 
was anxious to found an archbishopric at Vich, and, to procure 
this boon from the pope, set out for Rome in the year 970,'° taking 
with him Hatto and Gerbert. There Pope John XIII, struck with 
Gerbert’s mathematical knowledge, pointed him out to the emperor 
Otto I.2° Otto was interested: he asked Gerbert what he knew, 
dnd, hearing in reply that he knew sufficient mathematics but 
wished to learn logic, took him into his court until a suitable teacher 
could be found. Meanwhile he employed him in teaching the 
young men of his suite.”' Gerbert’s anxiety to learn logic was soon 
to be satisfied. He had been scarcely a year in Italy when there 
arrived from France, as ambassador from King Lothar, Garamnus, 
archdeacon of Rheims, who was held to be a great logician. Gerbert 
obtained leave to attend this man, and followed him to Rheims, 
where he arrived about the year 972. 

Here he was welcomed with the greatest joy by Adalbero, the 
archbishop, who, formerly canon of Metz, had been appointed to the 
archbishopric of Rheims in 962. Adalbero had found the church in 
a very demoralised state. Under the rule of his predecessor all 
discipline had been relaxed ; the monks dressed and behaved in a 
most licentious way. The account of a synod ” held soon after his 
consecration gives a most interesting picture of the freedom which 
was sometimes allowed to the religious. Under Adalbero’s energetic 
rule all was changed. He restored the cathedral; he ordered the 
canons, who were living each in his own house, to live together in 
common, and caused them to keep the canonical hours; he ordered 


18 Causa sophiae primo Franciam, dein Cordobam lustrans. Bouquet, x. 146, A. 

19 The date is fixed by the bull raising the bishopric into an archbishopric. Jaffé 
(ed. 1881), No. 8746 (2871), 3747 (2872). 

2 Richer, iii. 44. The mistake was long made, notably by the authors of the His. 
toire littéraire de la France (vi. 560), that the emperor here mentioned was Otto II, 
and that the abbacy of Bobbio was given to Gerbert at this time. But the words 
vobis, patri, avo, which Gerbert uses in Ep 185, prove that he knew Otto I, and 
they cannot be referred to any later period of his life. 

21 Non adeo in dicendo ibi moratus est. Richer, iii. 44. Cf. ibid. iii. 56: Otto IT 
non semel disputantem (Gerbertum) audierat, 

% Richer, iii. 32 sqq. ; 
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the monks to live chastely, to abandon their strange garments, 
and to live according to rule. Finally he journeyed to Rome, to 
procure privileges for his monasteries. Not content with this, he 
proceeded to reform his schools, for he thought it well that the sons 
of the church should receive instruction in useful studies. It was 
at this moment that he met Gerbert, with whom he formed a firm 
friendship which lasted until his death in 989. 

As schoolmaster of Rheims Gerbert now entered upon what 
was probably the happiest, as it was certainly the most peaceful, 
period of his life-—ten years spent in the collection of a splendid 
library, in the laborious copying of books, in the introduction of 
new methods of study, and in the invention of many ingenious 
instruments. From the first the whole tenor of his teaching was 
strictly opposed to the tendency of the reformation, which, begun 
by St. Odoat Cluny, had spread to most of the great monastic 
schools. St. Odo had been warned in a dream™ rot to continue 
the reading of Virgil, and of the other poets, of which he had been 
inordinately fond. Henceforward the classics were viewed with 
disfavour by the abbots who adopted his reform. They were not 
entirely rejected, for Abbo of Fleury had read Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, 
and Persius; but they were shunned as dangerous, and sometimes 
poems were mutilated® until they lost all their unity and beauty. 
The whole teaching of the monastic schools was but a training for 
the study of holy scripture and of the fathers, and the masters 
feared lest love for the classics should draw away their pupils from 
that supreme object.” So strong was this feeling that, at the 
beginning of the eleventh century, young men, on entering the 
cloister, were said to leave liberal studies behind them.2?7 M. 
Pfister, noting the frequency with which we are told that abbots 
refused to allow their monks to read the classics, and considering 
how often copies of the poets were destroyed that the parchment 
might be used again, declares that the ancient writers had no worse 
enemies, in the tenth century, than the monks, than those especially 
who had undergone the reform of Cluny.** 

Gerbert’s whole course of lectures was a protest against this re- 
jection of the classics. His object was to train -his pupils for an 
active, not for a contemplative life. He gives as the purpose of 
skilful speaking, not the delight of the hearers, but the power of 


23 Richer, iii. 25, 26. 

24 Joh. Vita Odonis in Mabillon, Acta SS. Ord. S. Ben. Saec. V. 154. 

23 As by S. Mayeul of Cluny. Ferro acutissimo desectabat, Mabillon, Act. SS. Ord, 
S. Ben. Saec. V. 794. 

26 A useful illustration of this idea may be seen in the Life of John, abbot of Gorze, 
to whom Abbot Einold refused leave to read Porphyry even as an introduction to the 
study of St. Augustine. See Acta SS. Ord. S. Ben. Saec. V. 393. 

2” Cp. Acta SS. Ord. S. Ben. Saec. VI. pars 1, p. 195. 

% Etudes sur le Regne de Robert le Pieuz, p. 5. 
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guiding and restraining the rash impulses of an excited mob. For 
this training in speaking he knew no better way than the study of 
the best models, and therefore he laid great stress upon the reading 
and explanation of the best Latin classics, a practice which gave such 
zest and reality to his teaching that, added to his intuitive power 
of attaching his pupils to him. it soon made him the most popular 
teacher in Gaul. Gerbert was thus doing in Gaul the work which 
St. Bruno had done for Otto I in Germany. St. Bruno aimed at 
providing men fit to occupy those offices of state which were 
then attached to the great archbishoprics. To fulfil the duties 
which these offices entailed it was necessary that the archbishop 
should be something more than a mere ecclesiastic ; he must have 
read more widely than could be done in the monastic schools. 
St. Bruno, therefore, restored the great ecclesiastical schools, and 
made his object the training of men for affairs of state. In the 
same way, though not perhaps with so definite an object, Gerbert, 
by widening the usual course of study and making it as practical as 
possible, did much to raise up men capable of holding offices which 
called for great administrative ability. This fact it is which accounts 
for the large number of his pupils who became famous as adminis- 
trators and as founders of schools. 

His course of lectures and manner of teaching are set forth by 
his pupil Richer in his history.*® He adopted the plan which was 
universally accepted, and lectured on all the seven arts. Beginning 
with the rudimentary arts of the trivium, he instructed his pupils 
in grammar, which is defined as the art of explaining the poets 
and historians, and of speaking and writing correctly.2° Then 
advancing to dialectic,*' he read and explained clearly Porphyry’s 
‘Isagoge,’ using the translation of Victorinus as his text-book, 
supplemented by the commentary of Boethius ; after this Aristotle’s 
‘Categories’ and Cicero’s ‘Topics,’ still using the commentaries of 
Boethius. Before proceeding to rhetoric he caused his pupils 
to read carefully the best Latin poets, because he saw that, with- 
out understanding the methods of speech which are to be learned 
in the poets, it was impossible to arrive at skill in oratory.** In 
this way they became thoroughly conversant with Virgil, Statius, 
Terence, Juvenal, Persius, Horace, and Lucan. After this they 
practised before him controversial exercises. 

With their minds well trained in these exercises his pupils ad- 


* Hist. iii. 46-54. : 

%0 By Rabanus Maurus, De Instit. Cler. vol. iii. ch. xviii. 

*! Dialectic is contrasted with rhetoric as the closed fist to the open hand. Richer 
appears to have inverted the usual order. The definition of Rabanus is interesting 


Dialectica est disciplina rationis quaerendi ... etiam vera a falsis discernendi potens, 
De Instit. Cler. iii. xx. 


% Richer, iii. 47. 
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vanced to the higher arts of the quadrivium—arithmetic, music, 
astronomy, and geometry. Here it was that Gerbert’s powers found 
their fullest play in inventions of all kinds for the simplification of 
the subject and the advancement of science. So astonishing was 
his skill, that the simple folk of his day, in sheer bewilderment, ac- 
cepted without question the belief that his knowledge was universal, 
and no sooner was he dead than the tradition sprang up that such 
powers could have no source but the devil. It is to be noticed that 
Gerbert was the first to introduce into the schools instruments as 
an assistance to the study of arithmetic, astronomy, and geometry. 
In arithmetic he first introduced the abacus,** a tablet divided 
lengthwise into twenty-seven parts, on which the student moved 
about the nine numerical signs, which Gerbert caused to be cut out 
in horn to the number of one thcusand. The number varied in 
value according to the column in which they were placed. A blank 
space was left to replace the figure 0, which was unknown to Gerbert. 
Cumbrous as his methods appear to us, they must have been a 
great advance upon the ignorance of the end of the ninth century, 
and must also have been-of the utmost service in teaching the pro- 
per use of arithmetic. Throughout the greater part of the ninth 
century arithmetic had been considered as a sort of occult art, 
which was to solve mysteries rather than problems. Men gave them- 
selves up to study the properties of numbers, not to form combina- 
tions. The numbers 3 and 6 were thought to be the keys to all 
the secrets of nature, and even in the twelfth century Abailard 
wrote of the science as nefarium.** The origin of Gerbert’s abacus 
has long been a matter of dispute. It was supposed that he 
borrowed it from the ‘Geometria’ of Boethius; but this theory 
seems to have been completely overthrown by Dr. Weissenborn, who 
asserts that the ‘Geometria’ is a deliberate forgery of the eleventh 
century, written to account for the origin of the new method, and 
to supply the demands of the scientific interest aroused. by Gerbert. 
His argument is that the work involves much that would have been 
unintelligible in the days of Boethius; that it is inconsistent 
with the ‘Arithmetic’ of Boethius; that it is a futile work, and 
that its author is a jdémmerlicher Tropf, which Boethius certainly 
was not. He also rejects Friedlein’s supposition that the extant 
manuscript belongs to the tenth century, and asserts that it must 


% There is a good description of the abacus in M. Pfister’s Etudes sur le Régne de 
Robert le Pieux, ch. i., and another in M. Olleris’ Giuvres de Gerbert, p. xxxv sq. 
Compare Gerbert’s Regula de abaco computi, in Olleris, p. 311 sqq. 

3! Ka quoque scientia, cujus nefarium est exercitium, quae mathematica appellatur, 
mala putanda non est. Abailard, Dialectica, ed. M. Cousin in Ouvrages inédits 
@ Abélard, p. 435. i 

85 Compare Dr. Weissenborn’s work with that of M. Chasles for a complete dis. 
cussion of this subject. . 
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be assigned to the eleventh or twelfth century. Neither did Gerbert 
derive his work from the ‘Arithmetic’ of Boethius, for this, 
Weissenborn declares, is the last book in the world from which any 
one could learn anything of use for practical calculations, and it 
also contains nothing which is characteristic of Gerbert’s teaching. 
Thus we are forced to accept William of Malmesbury’s statement 
that Gerbert borrowed his abacus from the Arabs.** It has been as- 
serted that the Arabs did not use the abacus; but Dr. Weissenborn 
maintains that they did use some instrument very nearly resembling 
it, if not the abacus itself, but that our information on the subject 
is inadequate to supply any exact account of its details. 

The importance of Gerbert’s work is clearly demonstrated by M. 
Chasles in a treatise written in 1837.** Though he supports the 
old theory that Gerbert’s system was based on that of Boethius, 
he does so with diffidence, and expresses doubts as to the date of 
the ‘Geometria’ ascribed to Boethius. He does, however, show 
that Gerbert’s method is in character precisely that which we 
employ. This characteristic is the value of the position of the 
number.** It is this discovery of the value of position which pro- 
duced the great revolution in the science of -arithmetic, and which 
marks the beginning of its present perfection. Gerbert’s work on 
the abacus was, however, none of the clearest, and in the days of 
William of Malmesbury was still a puzzle to ‘sweating abacistae.’*® 

Music, the second branch of the quadrivium, was, in the tenth 
century, treated as a part of mathematics, 


Musicus, [says M. Léon Maitre] 4° had no connexion with the pre- 
centor ; he dealt with the metaphysics of music, its connexion with arith- 
metic, the harmony of the stars, and the laws of acoustics. He con- 
templated the harmony which results from the order of the world and 
the revolution of the seasons, and that which presides over the union of 
the soul and the body. 


But Gerbert was no metaphysician, and his improvements aimed 
at the simplification of the study of practical music. Many 
inventions are imputed to him. His love of music and his great 
proficiency in it may be learnt from the fact that when at Rome he 
was able to instruct Garamnus in the art, and that the great 
logician found the study too difficult for him.‘! From a passage in 
Richer'’s history “ it has been supposed that Gerbert invented that 
system of notation the glory of which more properly belongs to 


% Gesta Regum Anglorum, ii. § 167. 
* Apercu Historique sur V Origine et le Développement des Méthodes en Géométrie. 
8 C'est ld que nous croyons voir ce qui fait précisément le caractére propre de notre 
systéme de numération, c’est-d-dire la valeur de pdsition des chiffres. Ibid. p. 469. 
%° Gesta Regum Anglorum, ii. § 167. 


“ Les Ecoles Episcopales et Monastiques de V’ Occident, p. 238, 
"| Richer, iii. 45, 2 Tbid. iii. 49. 
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Guido Aretino. But this interpretation cannot be accepted, for it 
is certain that boys could not in Gerbert’s days sing an office at 
sight. He appears rather to have taught his pupils the way in 
which to touch a string at the necessary distances to produce the 
notes of a scale. Every syllable had set over it a mark or letter 
which corresponded to a division of the string, so that the pupil 
could easily find the note without the aid of a master.“ 

The study of astronomy“* and geometry Gerbert simplified by 
the globes and spheres which he elaborated, and which were much 
sought after, insomuch that he was often compelled to refuse them 
to his friends. At Gerbert’s knowledge of geometry we can but 
guess from the descriptions of his instruments which are to be 
foundin Richer. The ‘Geometria’ ascribed to him is the subject of 
Dr. Weissenborn’s attack. It is, he says, later than that ascribed 
to Boethius, which is referred to in the first part. It is not the 
work of one man, but of a number of different authors, nor is 
Gerbert the author of any part of it. Gerbert’s mechanical powers 
showed themselves in the construction of organs, of dials, and of 
globes. In two of his letters‘ he mentions organs which he had 
built, but was unable to send to his friends on account of the un- . 
settled state of the country. But it was left to William of Malmes- 
bury, in the twelfth century, to narrate the most wonderful triumphs 
of his skill. He tells of ‘hydraulic organs, in which, after a 
wonderful fashion, by the violence of heated water, the wind 
emerging fills the concavity of the instrument, and brazen pipes 
emit modulated sounds through surfaces perforated with many 
holes.’ “* Of this story Bishop Stubbs remarks, ‘If the description 
is false the language in which it is clothed is as unaccountable as 
the event itself.’*7 Nor was this all. At Magdeburg he constructed 
for Otto an orclogium, ‘ considerata per fistulam quadam stella nautarum 
duce,’ ** which has led the authors of the ‘ Histoire Littéraire de la 
France’ to suppose that Gerbert invented the telescope.‘ The true 
interpretation of the passage seems to be that he constructed a sun- 
dial, using a cylinder to mark the exact position of the pole star. 
But however these stories are interpreted, they bear witness to an 
ingenuity and skill which evidently astonished Gerbert’s contem- 
poraries, and, whether true or false, they prove how deeply his 
genius impressed the minds of the people. 

It may be well, perhaps, in discussing the extent of Gerbert’s 


48 This interpretation is that given by M. Léon Maitre (p. 238). 

‘* Optime callebat astrorum cursus discernere et contemporales suos variae artis 
noticia superare. Thietmar, vi. 61. 

4s Epp. 70, 91. 

© Gesta Regum Anglorum, ii. § 168. I have borrowed the translation of Bishop 
Stubbs. 

47 William of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum Anglorum, 1887, ii. Pref. p. lxxii. 

4s Thietmar, vi. 61. ” Hist. Litt. vi. 57. 
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knowledge, to refute the suggestion, put forward by the Benedictine 
fathers in the ‘ Histoire Littéraire de la France,’*® that Gerbert 
knew Greek, a suggestion which is based upon the fact that he 
quotes one Greek word in his letters.*' Now this word is a medical 
term, which he cites as used by Celsus. Apart from this all the 
evidence seems to show that he was ignorant of the language. 
Richer, his pupil, who writes most fully of his scholastic life, dis- 
tinctly mentions the translations which he used of Aristotle and of 
Porphyry ;? and it is noticeable that, with all his delight in books, 
he never once writes for a Greek author. So, again, the title of 
medicus, applied to Gerbert by writers in the twelfth century, has 
been sometimes held sufficient to prove that he was acquainted with 
the science of medicine. From his letters we learn that, though he 
had read the rudiments, he did not profess any deep knowledge 
nor lay claim to any such title. 

That Gerbert made no great mark in the theological inquiry * 
of his day is no wonder. His whole system was opposed to such 
inquiry. Everywhere he saw men given up to vain speculation, 
which led, if it led anywhere, to heresy. Gerbert was a man of 
busy life, not a metaphysician ; he found greater pleasure in reform- 
ing a monastery, in deciding questions of church government, than 
in disputing over words. His faith was clear and orthodox. No 
man ever seriously accused him of heresy. But his great delight 
was the canon law; he disputes with skill on the question whether 
the French bishops have authority to depose the archbishop of 
Rheims; he urges the obligation of every bishop to know the 
canons. All this but brings us back once more to the thought 
which runs through the whole of Gerbert’s life and teaching—that 
if a matter was not practical, if it did not affect the lives of men 
around him, he would have none of it. 

Gerbert’s insatiable thirst after knowledge led him to search 
everywhere for books, which were at this time very rare and 
costly. Many causes may be assigned for this scarceness: the 
turbulence of the age drew away men’s minds from the quiet toil 
of the study; the constant inroads of the pirates swept away 
monasteries and libraries together ; the costliness of parchment and 


0 vi. 57, 607. 

5! Ep. 169. Quem morbun tu corrupte, postuma, nostri, apostema, Celsus Cornelius 
a@ Graecis brarindy dicit appellari. 

52 Richer, iii. 46. 

53 He wrote but one sermon (De Informatione Episcoporum) that has come down to 
us, though even of this the genuineness is disputed, and he delivered but one speech 
distinctly theological (i.e. that at Mouzon in 995), if we except the official productions 
of a dignitary of the church. See Poole, lllustrations of Historyof Medieval Thought, 
p. 88. 

% Cp. Thietmar, ii 30: Pro remedio autem animae suae tradidit ineffabilia Deo 
munera in praediis, in libris caeteroque apparatu regio. 
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the difficulty of communication all combined to render books of 
the utmost value. But Gerbert’s diligence overcame every difficulty. 
He had regular correspondents® in many of the great cities of 
Europe, to whom he applied for any book which might fall into 
their hands; he spared neither money nor pains** to procure copies 
of the great classical authors ; his letters teem with allusions to and 
requests for books. For Remigius, a monk of Trier, he made one 
of his spheres, a matter of no small labour to one so occupied in 
civil business, in order to procure in return a copy of the ‘ Achilleid’ 
of Statius. It is curious to note that, after leaving Bobbio, he 
asks for copies of only three books; yet Bobbio contained one of 
the best libraries of the tenth century.” So well had he stocked 
his library at Rheims. 

Such was the extent of Gerbert’s knowledge, such was his 
library. We can scarcely wonder, then, that his fame spread not 
only through Gaul, but to all the nations of Germany, and that 
pupils thronged to him from every side.** It is a signal tribute to 
his fame that writers in the eleventh and twelfth centuries frequently 
assert that the great men of whom they write had been Gerbert’s 
pupils. So Ordericus Vitalis asserts that both Remigius of Auxerre 
and Hucbald studied under Gerbert, though both were dead before 
Gerbert was born. But, leaving such, we find a great list of notable 
men who at this time attended his lectures at Rheims. Of these 
the first was Robert, son of Hugh Capet, soon to be crowned king of 
France. The fact that Robert was sent to Rheims rather than to 
Fleury shows how famous Gerbert’s name must have been; for 
there was at Fleury Abbo, of whom Adhemar of Chabannais writes 
that ‘Wisdom had taken up her abode with him. His authority 
was so great that everywhere, in Gaul, in Germany, in England, 
when any question was agitated, and one applied to him, his advice 
was law. Men believed that everything which fell from his lips 
was true, and he was considered a second Solomon.’* Yet the 
number of Gerbert’s pupils increased daily. Fulbert, one of them, 
founded the great school at Chartres. Ingon, cousin to Robert 
and afterwards abbot of St. Germain des Prés; Girard, soon to 
become bishop of Cambray; Leutheric, the learned archbishop of 
Sens; Bernelinus, the author of a treatise on arithmetic which sur- 
passed that of his master ; Bruno, bishop of Langres ; John, school- 


55 E.g. at Sens the abbot Ramnulf, at Ghent the abbot of Blandigny, and so in 
Rome and at Trier and other cities of Germany. 

56 Epp. 44, 116, 130. 

5? 4 catalogue of the works of profane writers in the library of Bobbio is printed at 
the end of M. Léon Maitre’s book on the schools of the West. 

58 Fervebat studiis, numerusque discipulorum in dies accrescebat. Nomen etiam 
tanti doctoris ferebatur, non solum per Gallias, sed etiam per Germaniae populos 
delatabatur. Richer, iii. 55. 

8° Pronounced at the council of Limoges in 1031. See Pfister, p. 12. 
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master and bishop of Auxerre ; Richer, the historian—all these were 
his pupils, and many others who afterwards became famous for 
virtue and learning. 

At this time there was in the palace school at Magdeburg a 
teacher named Otric, who heard with jealous illwill of the growing 
popularity of Gerbert. He might well be considered fortunate : he 
was at the head of that school to which the great ecclesiastics and 
nobles of Germany were wont to send their sons; he was reputed 
to be one of the most learned and skilled teachers of the day ; his 
ambition aspired to the bishopric, and it had been promised to him 
by the emperor, Otto II.*' Hearing reports of Gerbert’s teaching, 
he thought that he had discovered an error in his divisions of philo- 
sophy. He sent, therefore, one of his pupils to study under Gerbert 
and to bring back notes of his teaching. This Saxon mingled with 
Gerbert’s pupils, and copied down his divisions, but unluckily copied 
them down wrong.” Otric took these notes to Otto and exposed and 
refuted the supposed error. Otto, who had heard Gerbert lecture 
at Rome, was astonished to think that he could have made such 
a blunder, and anxiously sought opportunity to hear his defence. 

The opportunity was not long delayed. In the year 980 
Adalbero and Gerbert set out for Rome (on what errand is un- 
known), and met Otto, accompanied by Otric, at Pavia. Otto invited 
them to join him, and took them with him in his fleet as far as Ra- 
venna.®™ There, on a set day, before the emperor and all the 
learned men of his court, was held a great disputation between 
Otric and Gerbert. The dispute lasted throughout the day, and 
turned entirely upon questions of metaphysics, the cause of the 
foundation of the world, the cause of a shadow. It is amazing to 
us how an emperor, burdened with the cares of state, could find 
time and interest for such a discussion ; but the story is interesting 
as illustrating the inquiries of the philosophers of the tenth 
century and the keen interest which men were beginning to take 
in disputations, a passion which reached its height in the disputes 
of Abailard with William of Champeaux. Otto at length put an 
end to the contest with a gesture of the hand. Gerbert returned 
to Rheims loaded with presents.® 

Two years after his encounter with Otric® Gerbert received 
from Otto the abbacy of St. Columban at Bobbio, a village situated 
in the Apennines, not far from Pavia. The post was one of the 


* Quo tempore Otricus in Saxonia insignis habebatur. Richer, iii. 55. 

6! Thietmar, iii. 8. 

% Etenim cum mathematicae phisica par atque coaeva a Gerberto posita fuisset, ab 
hoc mathematicae eadem phisica ut generi species subdita est. Richer, iii. 56. 

8 Tbid. iii. 57 sqq. * In Gallias clarus remeavit. Ibid. cap. 65. 

s This event certainly occurred later than the year 980 (Richer, iii. 57, 65), and 


probably in the ‘beginning of 983. But see Havet, Lettres de Gerbert, p.1,n. 1, and 
p. 13, n. 4. 
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preatest importance. The abbey had been once exceedingly rich, 
and was still the head of an important seigniory.“ This position 
entailed the duty of supporting a body of knights © for service with 
the emperor, a duty which Gerbert was called upon to perform 
soon after his arrival in Italy. Otto was in this year preparing a 
great armament to avenge his defeat by the Saracens® near 
Cotrone,® and was consequently compelled to call out all his available 
forces. For this purpose it was necessary that he should avoid all 
possible cause of offence to the Italians, and it was therefore a great 
mark of his friendship and of his reliance upon Gerbert’s ability 
that at a crisis like this he should choose him out for a position of 
such difficulty. These circumstances account for the hesitation 
which he showed in supporting Gerbert against the many enemies 
whom his reforms in the abbacy stirred up against him ; for reform 
was now urgently necessary. Petroald, Gerbert’s predecessor, had 
suffered the affairs of his charge to fall into the very worst condition. 
He had shown not only negligence and weakness, but cupidity and 
reckless extravagance. He had employed all those means which 
were commonly used by the great ecclesiastics to enrich their 
kinsfolk and friends at the expense of the church. ‘The abbey 
possessed lands in many parts of the country (‘What part of 
Italy,’ writes Gerbert, ‘does not contain possessions of St. Colum- 
ban ?’ 7°), and was consequently forced to let the more distant. 
Moreover the cultivation of farms by the monks themselves was 
falling into desuetude. Here lay a great opportunity for an abbot or 
bishop to win favour with his neighbours and to enrich his family. 
By an iniquitous system of leases (libelli)™ he let the lands of the 
church at nominal rents. He received property under the guise of 
gifts to the church, and then returned it largely augmented on long 
leases, sometimes in perpetuity. He borrowed money on the most 
valuable of the church property, and let the pledges fall forfeit. 
But Petroald did worse than this. He suffered the discipline of the 
abbey to be relaxed, and the monks grew lascivious and unruly. 
At last his weakness wrought its own fall. His monks rebelled 
against him and refused to submit to his authority. He was de- 
serted by the emperor and degraded to the rank of a monk 
in his own monastery, while a stranger from France occupied his 
seat. 


8’ Cp. Margarinus, ii. 48, 60. As abbot of Bobbio Gerbert took an oath of fealty 
to Otto (Ep. 1, G. gquondam liber). How faithfully he kept it all his future life will 
show. From this time he felt himself bound not only to Otto II but to all the house 
of Saxony. 


& Ep. 16, Milites mei. 

ss Thiet. iii. 20 sq. It is interesting to notice that in the A.S. Chron. Otto is 
said to have marched into ‘ Greek-land.’ 

® Giesebrecht, Geschichte der deutschen Kaiserzeit, i. 597 (5th ed. 1881). 

7 Ep. 12, 1! Vide Du Cange, sub ‘ libel’us.’ 
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Sad indeed is the picture which Gerbert draws of the state of 
the monastery on his arrival, bitter his invectives against the 
iniquity of the libelli. 


When I see [he writes] my monks shrunken with famine, and 
pinched with cold for want of clothing, how can I keep silence? This 
evil would be bearable if all hope of better things were not taken from me. 
By certain papers, which they call libelli, the whole sanctuary of God 
is put up for sale; the money collected is not to be found; wine cellars 
and granaries are empty; in the coffers there is nothing. What, then, 
do I, poor sinner, here ? *? 


If there was any residue it was Petroald’s, for he seems to have 
kept in his degradation some share in the revenues of the 
abbey. 


If it is lawful for the abbot on a pretended lease to hand over to whom 
he will the immovables of the monastery, to make a bequest’ of the 
movables under the pretext of alms ; if, should there chance to be any 
residue, a particular monk may be made heir to it, what resource is left 
to. the. new abbot? All is said to have been Petroald’s, nothing the 
abbot’s, and so it is certainly true that nothing is left to us but the roof 
ahd our common share of absolute necessaries.” 


At the same time he complains that his hands are tied, that 
Otto has bidden him to observe Petroald’s agreements, and that he 
can do nothing. Nor was this all. The empress Adelaide ex- 
pected him to find lands for her favourites. Gerbert’s reply to 
one of these requests was brief and to the point: ‘To Grypho, as 
far as in me lies, I will give nothing.’ The reply cost him the 
empress’s favour, and he had cause to rue it a few months later. 
With still more stern reproach he answered all who held the 
lands of the monastery on Petroald’s leases. He had not yet learnt 
that mild, conciliating temper which he afterwards showed when 
advanced to the papal throne. Coming fresh from the well-disci- 
plined monasteries of Aurillac and Rheims, to which he looked back 
with longing regret, he viewed with the greatest repugnance the 
laxity of the Italian church. It is difficult, perhaps unwise, to at- 
tempt to clear him of undue severity. His letters breathe a spirit 
of uncompromising righteousness. ‘Cease we to multiply words ; 
let us turn to action. The sanctuary of God I give neither for 
money nor for friendship’s sake, nor if it has been given by any 
do I consent.’ Even more is this harsh spirit shown in his 
correspondence with Peter, archbishop of Pavia. Gerbert thought 
that this man kept back unjustly some lands which belonged of 
right to his monastery. Peter wrote:and desired an interview, that 
they might discuss the matter. His reply was :— 


72 Ep. 2. 8 Ep. 3. > ¥Bp. 6. 
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You ask for a meeting, and do not cease to ravage our church; you 
divide among your soldiers our property as though it were your own, 
when you ought to return entire what you have divided. . . . Nowhere is 
there good faith which can be trusted, and since there are plots laid unseen 
and unheard I will in no way express my will save in writing, nor will I 
in any other way receive yours,’® 


Six months later Peter was raised to the papal chair: Gerbert 
had made himself another powerful enemy. 

To add to his sorrows fortune gave to his foes a further cause 
of slander against him. His kinsfolk in Aquitaine, hearing of his 
advancement, came over to Italy to share his supposed wealth. 
He could do nothing but send them back. His detractors seized 
their opportunity. They spread abroad the report that he had a 
wife and children: they gave him. an opprobrious nickname.” 
The charge, resting as it did upon the simple suggestion of his 
known foes, had no real weight, but it stung him to the quick. 
‘O tempora, O mores! Ubinam gentium vivo? If I go back to my 
country I desert my faith, most sacredly pledged ; if I do not I live 
in exile.’ ** ‘Because I will not consent to acts done according to 
the rules of the libelli I am called faithless, cruel, tyrannical.’ 
‘What part of Italy is there which does not contain my enemies?’”® 

The story of Gerbert’s life during the last month of his stay in 
Italy is full of difficulties. It seems that he went to Pavia® to 
meet Otto, who halted there on his way to Rome ;*' that upon the 
news of Otto’s death (Dec. 7, 983) the soldiers whom had 
equipped rose in mutiny, and the monks at the same time, @asting 
off a'l restraint, refused obedience to his authority. M. Olleris*® 
thinks that he was taken prisoner and treated with the utmost 
contumely, but his letters, which are the sole authority for this 
period of his life, do not bear out this theory. Dean Milman * 
supposes that he actually went to Rome, as he certainly proposed 
to do;® but there was little help to be found at Rome from an 
offended pope. At Pavia Adelaide was displeased with him, and 
Theophano was too busily employed in other matters to pay atten- 
tion to his entreaties for aid. Nothing was left to him, as he wrote 


6 Ep. 5. Ep. 11. "3 Ibid. 7 Ep. 12. 
%® Ep. 11. In palatio seems to imply that Gerbert was with Otto. The principal 


imperial palace in North Italy was at Pavia, and Otto passed through the town shortly 
before his death. 


8! Thietmar, iii. 14. 

® Ep. 16. Milites met quidem arma sumere, castra munire parati. 

83 (uvres de Gerbert, p. lxiii. 8! Hist. of Latin Christianity, iii. 833. 

8 Ep. 16. Romam iter tendamus. M. Bubnoy also infers, from the expression 
Tota Italia Roma michi visa est, in Ep. 40, that Gerbert actually went to Rome. 
But he knew Rome well and might easily have used such an expression without 
having been there at this time. 

86 Ep. 14. Sedem apostolicam si appello, irrideor. 
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to the pope, but his pastoral staff and the apostolic blessing.*? He 
returned to Rheims after scarcely a year’s absence.*$ 

Gerbert went back to Rheims to drown the memory of his 
troubles in philosophy.*® But from this time philosophy was to 
eccupy but a small portion of his thought. He was still head of 
the school at Rheims, still busy in collecting books; but hence- 
forth his real work lay in the realm of politics. A great crisis in 
the history of monarchy in France was approaching, and Gerbert 
as a leader in the church was driven to take his part in it. It was 
impossible for the Karling dynasty to fall in France, for the son of 
Otto to survive a great attack upon his throne in Germany, and for 
Gerbert to remain idle. 

Otto II died on 7 Dec. 983. In Germany the news was re- 
ceived with the utmost consternation ; for his son Otto III was then 
but three years old, and the expectation of a long regency caused a 
great feeling of discontent, especially in the north, where the 
empress Theophano was very unpopular. The young king was, at 
the time of his father’s death, under the charge of Warin, archbishop 
of Koln, who caused him to be crowned at Mainz on Christmas day. 
It was in the north that the greatest danger lay, for there, at 
Utrecht, lived in exile Henry, duke of Bavaria, who, for insurrec- 
tion twice made against the throne, had been banished by the 
young king’s father. This man was the son of Henry, the brother 
of Otto the Great, and therefore cousin to Otto II and natural 
guardian of his son. Taking advantage of the disaffection shown 
towards the empresses, Henry won over his gaoler, Poppo,*! and 
advanced upon Kéln. Here he was joined by Archbishop Warin, 
who, yielding either to his threats or to his proritises, surrendered 
the child.®' Henry at once assumed all the importance of royalty, 
and, supported by many of the more powerful nobles, held a great 
assembly, about Easter, at Quedlinburg,”? in which he was hailed 
king by his followers. There were several reasons why the lords 
should gladly support such an attempt as that which Henry was 

8? Ep. 14. It is curious to note with what surprising ease he writes to the pope, 
whom a few months before he had so justly offended. It seems as if the remem- 


brance of his former letter had entirely left him. Perhaps he thought it best to avoid 
touching a fresh sore, even in the way of apology; or did he still think his former 
letter none too strong for the case ? 

88 He had been appointed early in 983, and resigned before the end of the year. 
Cp. Havet, p. 15, Ep. 19, and n. 4. 

® His curis sola philosophia unicum repertum est remedium. Ep. 45. 

°° Patronus legalis. Thietmar, iv. 1, compare Richer, iii. 97. 

" Solvitur a Traiectena custodia dux Heinricus et ab eo rex tenellus ad nutrien- 
dum sive ad degradandum a Warino, Coloniensi archiepiscopo, cuius firmae fidei ab 
émperatore praedicto [is] commissus fuit, assumttur. Thietmar, iii. 15. 

82 23 March 984, A suis rex publice appellatur, Thietmar, iv. 2; compare Richer, 
iii. 97, sceptrum et coronam sibi paravit. It is doubtful whether Henry intended to 


est, ut dicitis, more Graecorum conregnantem instituere vultis. 


usurp the throne entirely, or only to share it with Otto ; ep. Ep. 26, Forte quia Graecus 
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now making. They dreaded a long regency under Theophano, and 
they hoped under a king who was dependent upon their support to 
win back that independence of which Otto the Great had robbed 
them. They loved war for its own sake, and expected in a dis- 
ordered state to win glory and’ wealth for themselves.” 

For many details of the events which followed we are indebted 
to Gerbert’s letters. Throwing himself into the struggle with the 
utmost promptitude and resolution,‘ Gerbert strove with all his 
powers to win over the French king, Lothar, to take decided action 
in this crisis. This Lothar only needed some persuasion to do, for 
he stood in the same relationship to the young Otto as did Henry, 
but through a woman, Gerberga, the sister of Otto the Great, a 
relationship which he had further strengthened by his marriage with 
Emma, half-sister of Otto II. Thus, in the event of the overthrow 
of Henry, he might hope himself to obtain the guardianship of the 
future emperor. Itis easy to understand the earnestness of Gerbert 
in this cause; he was united to Otto II by ties of affection and grati- 
tude, as well as by the oath which he had taken to him as abbot of 
Bobbio. But for the hearty support which he received from his 
friend Adalbero it is not, at first sight, so easy to distinguish a 
cause. Adalbero owed no gratitude to Otto; he was bound by no 
oaths to him ; his lord was the French king, to whom he had sworn 
fealty and whose high chancellor he was. It has been suggested * 
that the secret may be found in his attachment to Lorraine. He 
was born of a powerful family in that province, which ever since its 
acquisition by Henry I had been part of the German empire; his 
brother Godfrey had proved himself a faithful vassal to Otto IL; * 
he had himself bean canon of Metz before his preferment to the 
see of Rheims, and had received many marks of favour from the 
late emperor. This explanation would account for the strong 
interest which he felt in the fate of Germany; but is it sufficient to 
explain his attachment to the cause of Otto, when Lofhar had 
become the ally of Henry, and when Lorraine seemed on the point 
of attaching itself to the Karling king? Is it not natural to suppose 
that love for the country of his birth would lead him to desire its 
annexation to the country of his adoption rather than its continued 
subjection to the German throne? It seems likely that even at this 
early date the French church, led by its primate, was detaching 
itself from the Karlings to turn towards the house of Hugh,** who 
was already king in reality, if not in name.*® This would account 


** Compare the speech of Otto If to the French. Hnimvero de communi labe cogita- 
bant, ut maioris gloriae et honoris locum apud conturbatos vindicarent. Richer, iii. 79. 


* Ep. 37, also Epp. 26, 27, 33. % Havet, Lettres de Gerbert, Intr. p. xiii. 
%6 In 978 he had saved the retreat of Otto II by his counsel (Bouquet, viii. 283). 
*7 Richer, iii, 22. *° Luchaire, Institutions Monarchiques, i. 30. 


° Kum quem fortuna Francis praefecit actu et opere. Ep. 41. Lotharius rex 
Franciae praelatus est solo nomine, Hugo vero non nomine, sed actu et opere. 
VOL. VII.—-NO. XXVIII. = 
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for the influence which Adalbero seems at this time to have had over 
Hugh, persuading him, if not openly to oppose Lothar’s attack on 
Verdun, at least to maintain a threatening neutrality. 

Adalbero and Gerbert now entered into correspondence with 
Willigis, archbishop of Mainz, the leader of the opposition to 
Henry.'” They wrote letters to the great prelates of Lorraine, 
arging them to support Otto.'®' Moreover Lothar declared himself 
protector of the young king.’ Henry was forced to submit. He- 
met the nobles of Lorraine at Burstadt,' and promised to deliver 
the king to his mother, a promise which he fulfilled at Rohrheim '™ 
on 29 June, and a definite peace was concluded at Worms four 
months later. But this peace was scarcely made before it was 
broken. Henry entered into negotiations with Lothar, engaging, 
in return for his support, to cede him Lorraine. Lothar was 
attracted by the tempting bait, the more easily as he found himself 
deprived of all hope of obtaining the guardianship of Otto. He 
agreed to meet Henry at Alt Breisach, on the Rhine.'® 

Hitherto Adalbero and Gerbert had done nothing directly 
opposed to Lothar’s interests. Henceforward they stood in a very 
different position. Lothar was now the enemy of Otto. They were 
compelled to make choice between the two. They chose to maintain 
the cause of Otto ; they became the enemies of their sovereign— spies, 
in truth, betraying his plans to the enemy. From this point begins 
a series of secret letters,’° written for Adalbero by Gerbert to persons 
of importance in Lorraine. Adalbero was obliged as far as possible 
to hide his identity, that, in case of the seizure of the letters, he 
might escape discovery. Hence they are full of obscure and enig- 
matical passages which it is difficult or impossible to read aright, 
of allusions to men and to events of which we find elsewhere no 
mention, of ciphers and initials whose meaning was only known to his 
correspondent, of hints at plans which only confuse and mystify. 
Adalbero was, indeed, in a difficult position. He was compelled 
officially to serve the French king, while at heart he was the sup- 
porter of his foes; he sent troops to garrison Verdun at the same 
time that he sent news of the king’s movements to Willigis. But 
he only half deceived Lothar ; he subsequently failed to deceive his 
son and successor, Louis. 

Written about this time, there occur in the manuscripts of 
Gerbert’s correspondence three letters," on which the charges of 


10 Thietmar, iv. 2. Nos quidem pietas et multa circa nos Ottonis beneficia, filio 
Caesaris adversari non sinunt. Ep. 27. 

10! Epp. 26, 30, 32. 

Ww? Reges Francorum filio suo favere ditite, nihilque aliud conari, nisi tyrannide 
Heinrici velle Regem se facere volentis sub nomine advocationis destruere. Ep. 22. 
103. Thietmar, iv. 3. 104 Thid. iv. 6. 5 Richer, iii. 97; Gerbert, Ep. 39. 
106 Havet, introd. to Lettres de Gerbert, p. xi. 107 Epp. 31-33. 
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treachery so often brought against him largely rest. The first, 
written in the name of Thierry, bishop of Metz, warmly supports 
the cause of Henry ; the second, written for Charles, duke of Lower 
Lorraine, equally warmly supports that of Otto; the third is an 
apology for the second, in Gerbert’s own name. It is easy to 
dispose of the first of these. Its style at once proclaims that it is 
not the work of Gerbert, but a copy of a letter from Thierry made 
for convenience in writing a reply. The second is clearly Gerbert’s, 
and is perfectly consistent with his known policy at this time. But 
of the third it is difficult to know what to make. M. Olleris '%* 
supposes that, in consequence of the letter written in the name of 
Charles, Gerbert’s life was in danger, and that he wrote this apology 
to appease Thierry. But it is written in a vein of such mock 
humility and grotesque flattery that it must have had quite the 
opposite effect. M. Havet simply remarks, Cette prétendue justifi- 
cation est par endroits si impertinente qu’on peut se demander si elle 
ne doit pas étre prise ironiquement.'® 

The report of the proposed conference between Henry and 
Lothar raised such a storm of indignation in Germany that Henry 
was compelled to give up his design. He failed to appear at the 
place of meeting, which so enraged Lothar that he only waited to 
collect his troops before invading Lorraine.''® Twice he besieged 
Verdun. At the second attempt he captured it, and in it Godfrey, 
Adalbero’s brother, together with his son Frederick and his uncle 
Sigefrid, whom he intrusted for safe keeping to Eudes, count of 
Vermandois, and Heribert, count of Troyes. Adalbero was con- 
founded. He wrote a letter full of indignation to the citizens 
of Verdun.''' He thought that the whole of Lorraine was lost to 
Otto. Gerbert, however, obtained leave to visit the prisoners, and 
in their names wrote letters''* to their relations and friends be- 
seeching them to maintain the war at all hazards. 

Gerbert’s biographers have often expressed astonishment that a 
known supporter of the empress ''* should have been allowed to 
communicate with imprisoned rebels, for so, no doubt, Lothar re- 
garded them. But Adalbero was still arch-chancellor. The suspicion 
of treachery can hitherto have been but latent; he had furnished 
troops to garrison Verdun. Surely he might without much diffi- 
culty obtain leave for his secretary to bring him word of his 
brother’s welfare. There is no need to suspect such treachery on 
the part either of Gerbert or of the counts as is presupposed by 
M. Olleris,''* who dates this interview and the coronation of Henry 


8 Cuvres de Gerbert; p. Ixx. «9 Lettres de Gerbert, p. 32, n. 1. 

"0 Richer, iii. 104-107. nt Ep. 79. u2 Epp. 47-52. 

"S Noveritis enim Reges Francorum nos non aequis oculis intueri, eo quod de vestra 
fidelitate cis contraria sentiamus. Ep. 52. 

oe P. ixsv. 
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within five days of each other. The treachery, if one can speak of 
treachery in such a case, lay in the writing of the letters to the 
nobles of Lorraine, of which the counts may well have been ignorant, 
not in the interview. But it is impossible to speak of treachery 
at this time with regard to Adalbero and Gerbert. Faithfulness 
to their principles made them unfaithful to their king, and so every 
action of theirs was at once faithful and traitorous. 

Lothar must, however, have distrusted Adalbero ; he dictated a. 
letter, which he ordered him to write and to send to the bishops. 
of Lorraine. Adalbero was compelled to obey ; but Gerbert con- 
trived a way out of the difficulty. He wrote, in Adalbero’s name, 
a second letter,’ which he sent to the same prelates, bidding 
them do none of those things which of necessity he had before 
written to them. Yet Adalbero’s enemies still tried to stir up the 
king against him ; they accused him once more of treachery, using 
as a plea the fact that he had permitted his nephew to occupy the 
see of Verdun and to accept investiture from the hands of Otto. 
Adalbero was forced to write to the king an elaborate justification 
of his action,'® and, in spite of this, would probably have been 
summoned before the court to clear himself of the charges laid 
against him if he had not been suddenly released from his diffi- 
culties by the death of Lothar, 2 March 986. 

But the death of the king seemed likely to alter the whole 
aspect of affairs. His son, Louis V, had made himself the laughing- 
stock of the Franks by his marriage with and divorce from Constance 
of Aquitaine.''? He was young and headstrong, but at first it seemed 
likely that he would yield to the influence of his mother, Emma. 
She was daughter of the empress Adelaide by her first husband, 
Lothar of Italy, and consequently half-sister of Otto Il. Under 
her influence Louis V, it was hoped, would support the cause of 
Otto III. She recalled Adalbero to court,''* appointed Gerbert her 
secretary,''® caused the release of all the Lotharingian prisoners 
except Godfrey,'®° and commenced negotiations for peace with the 
imperial house.'?! Gerbert and Adalbero were overjoyed, but their 
joy was not of long duration. The king soon saw that his mother’s 
schemes were not to his advantage.'”? He parted from her and her 
counsellors,'”? broke off the peace, and adopted his father’s policy. 
In a speech delivered at a council held soon after his accession he 
accused Adalbero, ‘ of all men on earth the most guilty,’ of favouring 
in everything Otto, the enemy of the Franks.'* He even went so 


NS Ep. 49. N6 Ep. 57. 
117 Sir Francis Palgrave, History of Normandy and of England, ii. 860. 
us Ep. 73. 119 Ep. 74. : 120 Ep. 71. 121 Ep. 74. 


122 Spes in filio fuit ; is hostis factus est. Ep. 97. 

23 Adalbero Remorum metropolitanus episcopus, homo omnium quos terra sustinet 
sceleratissimus, contempto patris mei imperio, Ottoni Francorum hosti in omnibus 
favit. Richer, iv. 2. 
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far as to lay siege to Rbeims.'** Adalbero-was compelled to give 
hostages that he would appear to plead his cause, to engage to pull 
down all the castles which he held for Otto,'® and to take an oath 
of fealty to Louis, or to quit France at once. 

From this critical position he was saved by the sudden death of 
Louis,'* which occurred a few days before that appointed for his 
trial. Louis V left no son, but there was little doubt as to his 
successor. The French church had long been tending more and 
more to support the claims of Hugh Capet, and now by one suc- 
cessful stroke Adalbero and Gerbert, the leaders of the church, set 
him upon the throne.'”’ It is difficult to place implicit faith in the 
story told by Richer of the election of Hugh :'** it puts Adalbero 
too much in the position of arbiter for the kingdom, but it shows 
the importance of the support of the church. Neither must we 
ignore the importance of the alliance of Hugh with the Normans, 
which gave to him the influence which attaches to superiority in 
arms, and which, though perhaps not intimidating the electors, yet 
was of great value in securing his position when elected. The 
success of the revolution was due to the promptitude (‘ indecent 
haste,’ Sir Francis Palgrave '** calls it) with which it was carried 
out. On the day after the funeral of Louis an assembly of the great 
lords of the court, under the presidency of Hugh, acquitted '*° 
Adalbero of the charges laid against him. A few days later another 
assembly, under the presidency of Adalbero, elected Hugh king. 
At first sight it appears as if this were the work of Adalbero alone ; 
but when we consider how hidden Gerbert’s personality at this time 
was under the name of Adalbero, how, as the bishop’s secretary and 
adviser, all his plans passed as his master’s, we are not surprised 
to héar that at the capture of Rheims, by Charles he was denounced 
as ‘the unmaker and maker of kings.’'*' Gerbert, then, was 
Adalbero’s adviser in the execution of this change: it was to him 
that Hugh owed his crown. Michelet understood this when 
he wrote, ‘It is a great thing for the Capets to have such a man 
attached to their interests: if they help him to become archbishop 
he helps them to become kings.’ !* 

The motives which actuated Gerbert in this step are not far to 
seek. In the election of the French king he sought first the peace 
of the empire. Charles had always shown himself an unruly vassal, 
and had he been elected he would probably have continued the war. 


124 Richer, iv. 3. 

125 Ep. 89. This epistle M. Olleris dates in the reign of Lothar. The castles were 
those of Mouzon and Méziéres, within the diocese of the archbishop, but outside the 
realm of France, in the duchy of Lorraine. 


126 21 or 22 May 987. 27 Luchaire, Institutions Monarchiques, i. 30. 
128 Richer, iv. 9-12. 29 History of Normandy and of England, ii. 869. 
1 Richer, iv. 6. 1 Qui reges deponerem regesque ordinarem. Ep. 163. 
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Hugh, on the other hand, had shown many signs of goodwill to 
Otto: throughout the war he had maintained a friendly neutrality. 
In fact, ever since 984 Gerbert and Hugh had been preparing for 
this event. The price of the inaction of Germany was the renun- 
ciation of all claim to Lorraine. Henceforward Lorraine is part of 
the German empire. The approval of the emperor secured the 
acquiescence of the pope; and so, thanks to the well-laid and skil- 
fully executed plans, Hugh’s reign opened with no threats of war 
from the emperor or of excommunication from the pope. 

The revolution seems scarcely to have been noticed in the out- 
lying provinces; but, though they did not perceive it, the tide had 
turned in the history of monarchy in France. Great though their 
prerogative was, the later Karlings had been powerless kings. They 
were not weak as the later Merwings had been. Strong in mind 
and body, they were weak in arms ; the land which really acknow- 
ledged their sway was small; the force which they could bring into 
the field was less numerous than that which followed some of their 
more powerful barons. Their great feudatories acknowledged a 
nominal claim to their service, but rejected the least attempt at 
interference outside the royal domain. Seldom, indeed, did a 
Karling venture beyond the Loire. But Hugh Capet stood in a 
very different position. Nominally his royal authority was exactly 
the same as that of his predecessors; in reality it was much 
greater. Lord of the great duchies of France and of Burgundy, 
supported by the church, supported too by the arms of the Normans, 
he was more than the equal of any of the great lords. The change 
in the character of the monarchy is marked by the change of title.'** 
When the king of the Franks becomes lord of the great duchy of 
France it is no long time before the tribal title gives way to the 
territorial, and we begin to hear of kings of France. Though 
Hugh’s successors were many of thein feeble men, who did not 
carry on the work of consolidating and extending their power, 
but let the barons grow insolent and strong, yet the continued 
retention of the crown in a singie line gave the Capets the strength 
of an hereditary title, and the gradual subjection of the great 
provinces began, which finally resulted in the despotic monarchy of 
the house of Valois. 

No doubt the fact that Robert, Hugh Capet’s son, had been his 
pupil at Rheims inclined Gerbert to look with peculiar favour on 
the rise of the Capets. He hoped, doubtless, to influence the father 
through the son; he hoped to obtain the recompense of his toil. 
Such a recompense was proposed to him by Adalbero, who wished 
him to succeed him in the see of Rheims. For the present he con- 
tinued to act as secretary to Hugh,’ and to teach in the school of 
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Rheims. At this time Borel, Gerbert’s former benefactor, appealed 
to the king for aid against the Saracens, who two years before had 
taken Barcelona. This Hugh promised, and made the occasion an 
excuse for having his son Robert crowned,'* and thus of securing his 
succession tothe throne. The ceremony was performed by Adalbero 
at Orleans on 30 Dec. 987.'** But the expedition into Spain was 
never carried out. Charles of Lorraine rose in arms to maintain 
nis right to the throne, and by treachery captured Laon, which 
he strongly fortified.'*7 Hugh and Robert advanced to attack 
the city, but were forced to retire for want of provisions, and were 
engaged in preparations for the renewal of the war when they 
heard of the death of Archbishop Adalbero at Rheims. The coro- 
nation of Robert was his last important public act. Worn out with 
anxiety and the troubles of his busy life, he died on 25 Jan. 
989.'38 «History must blame this prelate’s conduct to the later 
Carolingians. They were his masters, his benefactors ; he had 
sworn fealty to them: he betrayed them.’ Such is the judgment of 
M. Olleris ® on this great man. But we must modify the harsh- 
ness of this brief statement by calling to mind that if he betrayed 
his king it was to preserve his country ; if there was a fault it lay 
in preferring his country to his lord, his country’s safety to the 
preservation of a dynasty. 

The death of Adalbero opens a new phase in the life of Gerbert. 
We now enter upon a period of plots and counter-plots, of treachery 
and deceit, of turmoil and unrest. Sorrowing as he was for the 
loss of his friend, Gerbert still looked forward into the future with 
hope. His letters at this time ° are singularly divided between 
regret and expectation. The expressed wish of Adalbero that 
Gerbert should succeed him was supported, he says, by the whole 
body of clergy, by all the bishops, and by some of the knights." 
But the archbishopric of Rheims was too costly a prize to be given 
yet to a man of low birth. Many objections might be raised 
against Gerbert.'*? In the eyes of the nobles he was an upstart, in 
the eyes of the national party a traitor, known to favour in every- 
thing the German king. The monastic party disliked his method 
of teaching and his love for the classics; the secular party dreaded 
his stern reform. ll alike preferred a native to a foreigner, 
the son of a king to the son of an obscure villager. The other 
candidate for the office. was Arnulf, a natural son of King Lothar 
and nephew to Charles. Against him might be urged his illegiti- 


135 Richer, iv. 12, 13. ; 

1 See an article by M. Havet in the Revue Historique, xlv. (1891), p. 290 sqq., 
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mate birth and his leaning towards the side of his uncle, but this 
last objection he tried to remove by most fervent declarations of 
attachment to Hugh. What finally decided the contest was the 
support which Hugh gave to the cause of Arnulf. By giving him 
the archbishopric Hugh hoped to divide the Karling party and to 
secure a powerful supporter. Yet with what anxious doubt he 
acted his many precautions testify. He caused Arnulf not only to 
take the usual oath of fealty, but also to sign a paper, in which he 
called down a fearful curse upon his own head if he broke his oath.'** 
Nor was this sufficient: Arnulf was compelled to take the Holy 
Sacrament, with the prayer that it might turn to his damnation if 
he in any way failed of his promise,'** an action which caused great 
indignation at the time and was held by many to be unlawful and 
impious.'“5 ’ 

Whatever was Gerbert’s disappointment he skilfully concealed 
it.“© He remained at Rheims as schoolmaster, and as secretary to 
Arnulf. His biographers have often tried to explain this humility ; 
his detractors have turned it to his dishonour. It has been sug- 
gested that he stayed to act asa spy, either on his cwn or on Hugh's 
behalf. The true reason is, no doubt, to be found in a statement 
made by Gerbert before the council which met at Mouzon in 997. 
He then asserted that Adalbero on his death-bed bade him stay in 
Rheims till he had learnt the character and conduct of his suc- 
cessor.'47 It is somewhat difficult to understand this, for Adalbero 
had hoped and expected that Gerbert would himself succeed to the 
archbishopric ; but we have no reason for disbelieving or means of 
refuting it. That he was, however, soon eager to leave the city 
is proved by his frequent entreaties that his friends would use 
their influence with the empress to procure him some office in 
Germany." 

The confidence which Hugh had placed in Arnulf was speedily 
shaken. Arnulf was scarcely consecrated before he began to 
plot the delivery of the kingdom to Charles,'° and to that end 
offered to betray to him:his city. Charles therefore posted his 
forces near to the town. One night the gates were opened; the 
soldiers rushed in; Arnulf and Gerbert were seized '*° and hurried 


48 Quoted by Gerbert in his report of the council of Verzy. See Olleris, @uvres de 
Gerbert, p. 180, and also Richer, iv. 60. 

M44 Richer, iv. 30. 

43 Nonnullis tamen quorum mens purgatior erat, nefarium et contra fidei jus 
ad creditum est. Ibid. iv. 31. 

M6 Ep. 155. 7 Bouquet, x. 533, D. M8 Epp. 128, 129. 

49 Necdum a sua ordinatione sextus mensis elapsus erat, et ecce quasi tempestas 
urbem ab eo proditam hostis invasit, sanctuarium Dei pollwit, spolia diripuit, clerum 
et populum captivavit. Ep. 217. 
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off to prison at Laon. There can be little doubt that Arnulf was 
the author of this crime. We may safely reject the suggestion, 
often put forward, that the plan was Gerbert’s, concocted to bring 
suspicion upon Arnulf, to procure his deposition and his own 
elevation to the archbishopric. We are bound to accept the story 
told by Richer,'*' and to trust the evidence given by the monk 
Adalger at the council of Verzy that he had opened the gates by 
Arnulf’s orders,'®? even though we acknowledge that Arnulf’s con- 
fession of his guilt at the same council was forced upon him. But 
Arnulf’s subsequent conduct proved his guilt more clearly than any 
verbal confession. He tried to make it appear that he was Charles’s 
prisoner. From Laon he issued a sentence of excommunication 
against all who had taken part in the pillage of his city."* But this 
excommunication, planned to hide his share in the treacherous 
surrender, is in fact one of the strongest proofs of his guilt. The 
criticism which Gautier, bishop of Autun, expressed at the council of 
Verzy shows where the stratagem failed. ‘What!’ cries Gautier, 
‘what a portent is this! Is this archbishop sane, who for the 
loss of a little poor furniture excommunicates the offenders, yet is 
silent about his own captivity and the captivity of his clergy and 
people ?’'** ‘To have excommunicated his captors would have been 
to include Charles in the sentence. That he dared not do: so he 
excommunicated a few poor soldiers and hirelings, and in so doing 
proved his own insincerity. 

The fact that this excommunication, together with several other 
letters supporting the cause of Charles,'!® was written by Gerbert, 
and many expressions of deep repentance which he uttered after his 
reconciliation to Hugh, have led his biographers to believe that 
Gerbert willingly followed in the steps of Arnulf, led astray by his 
insidious arguments on the question of hereditary right. If this 
view is to be maintained we shall be forced to adopt a suggestion 
thrown out by M. Havet,!'* that the clearness of Gerbert’s mind was 
dimmed by the troubles through which he had passed, and by the 
weakness which followed a severe illness which he had suffered 
during the pestilential autumn '” of 988. Yet how can this be 
maintained when we consider the lucidity and force of the rest of 
his letters written at the same period ?'°* And is it possible that 
Gerbert in the full possession of his powers could have written such 
a paper, seriously thinking to strengthen the cause of Arnulf? It 
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would be easier to believe that he was digging a pit for Arnulf, in- 
tending to bring him to utter ruin. But the study of Gerbert’s 
letters would rather lead us to the conclusion that he acted under 
compulsion. We know that at the capture of Rheims he was in 
danger of his life,!® that a choice was offered him between exile 
and the service of Charles,’ that it was but a very short time before 
he made his escape, that his reconciliation with Hugh was speedy, 
and that he was immediately restored to his former, if not to a 
higher, place in his confidence. His letters written after his escape 
are full of expressions of joy at the removal of a great weight of 
care,'®' of delight at his restoration to his friends.'*? To Adalbero, 
bishop of Verdun, he writes,‘ You know why I stayed so long at 
Rheims, and how both before and after the capture of the city I 
strove to get away. Often too 1 wrote to you that saying of Terence, 
Si non potest fieri quod vis, id velis quod possit.’'* The inter- 
view with Bruno, bishop of Langres, at Roucy, of which he writes 
that he there learnt the way of safety," took place, therefore, 
not to talk over the situation of affairs and the advisability of 
siding with Charles or Hugh, but to plan and to prepare for his 
escape. Are we now to suspect of vacillation and weakness a 
man hitherto so clear-sighted and consistent? Was a man who 
hitherto had led and advised others, one to be convinced and 
argued into a double change of opinion within six months? If 
Gerbert had sided with Charles, he would have ended his days with 
him in captivity; he sided with Hugh, and with Hugh he 
triumphed. ~ 

Whence, then, these self-reproaches? It is natural to think 
that he felt that he had acted in a somewhat cowardly way in 
deserting his king, even nominally, for fear of exile or of death. 
He dreads the thought that he has been ‘ the tool of the devil, sup- 
porting a lie against the truth ;’'® he recognises that his letters 
written for Arnulf have done irrevocable harm, and he reproaches 
himself honestly for it. He has won his escape, and he is glad of it, 
but for the way in which it was effected he can feel nothing but 
shame. His defection, however, was not forlong. He met and con- 
sulted with Bruno, bishop of Langres, fled from Rheims, wrote a 


39 Et qui reipublicae permixtus eram cum republica periclitabar. Ep. 163. 
160 Permutare dominos aut exules fieri cogimur. Ep. 168. 
161 Magno curarum pondere in momento temporis alleviatum iri existimamus. 
Ep. 170. 
182 Sentio quippe vos condelectari quod sceleratorum hominum conciliabula effugerim. 
Ep. 173. 
163 Ep.173. Sic implicamur ut ante oculos hominum felices, nostro juditio habeamur 
infelices . . . Princeps scelerum facti sumus. Compare Ep. 167. 
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letter casting off all friendship with Arnulf,’ and joined once more 
the court of Hugh.'* Hugh at once restored him to his confidence,'®* 
and charged him to write, in the name of a council of prelates 
assembled at Senlis, a sentence of excommunication against the 
accomplices of Charles and Arnulf,’ and also a letter to Pope John 
XV to implore his intervention.'” Arnulf was now in a most dif- 
ficult position. Hugh called upon him to appear, to clear himself of 
the charge of having broken his oath: Charles offered him a choice 
between service with him and exile.'"’ Arnulf chose to side with 
Charles: henceforth he is to be found serving in the army of that 
prince.'”? 

The excommunication having no effect, Hugh and Robert 
marched against Rheims. But treachery, not force, was to restore 
what treachery had lost. Adalbero, bishop of Laon, had been 
shamefully slandered by Charles,'* and his town had been captured 
by treachery '“ at the opening of the war. For these two wrongs 
he owed him a bitter grudge, and only sought opportunity how he 
might entrap his enemy and win back his city. He now pretended to 
be reconciled to Charles, and swore a solemn oath to be faithful to him. 
He thus gained an entrance into Laon. In the night he roused his 
followers, opened the gates to Hugh’s soldiers, overpowered Charles 
and Arnulf, and thrust them into a dungeon.’ This occurred 
towards the end of March 991. Charles with his wife and sons was 
sent to Orleans for safe keeping, and there he died. The civil war 
was at an end. Arnulf was more fortunate than his lord. The 
king did not dare to keep a clerk in prison without formal judgment 
and deposition. The appeal to the pope had brought no decisive 
answer. The kings, therefore, called a general council in the 
monastery of St. Basle, at Verzy, near Rheims. Arnulf’s treachery 
was proved: he himself confessed it. But then there arose a divi- 
sion in the council: Abbo of Fleury and Romulf of Sens contended 
that, unless especially empowered by the pope, the council had no 
authority to depose the archbishop, supporting their argument by 


166 Ep. 178. 167 Nunc ergo regiam incolo aulam. Ep. 172. 

168 As is proved by the letters which he wrote for Hugh (Epp. 171, 173, 175, 177) 
So great was his influence that he was able to promise to Gaozbert, abbot of the 
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quotations from the false decretals. The consequences involved in 
this contention have given to the council an importance which its 
original purpose would never have gained for it. The real question 
in debate no longer was whether Arnulf or Gerbert should be arch- 
bishop of Rheims, but whether the government of the French church 
was to be in the hands of the council of bishops or in those of the 
pope, whether the doctrines of the decretals were to be accepted or 
rejected in France. For the present the bishops claimed that the 
decision lay with them. Supported by their numbers and by the 
influence of the kings, they deposed Arnulf and suffered him to be 
led back to prison. Gerbert was promoted to occupy the vacant see.'”* 

It is asserted by Hugh of Fleury,'” who wrote in the twelfth 
century, that Gerbert’s promotion was due to the influence of King 
Hugh, who overawed the bishops, and that even so his election was 
not unanimous, as Gerbert’s speech at Mouzon '* would lead us to 
understand. Siguin, archbishop of Sens, he says, ‘choosing the 
fear of God rather than of an earthly king, refused to consent to 
the king’s wrong-doing.’ There is, however, to be found among 
Gerbert’s letters one,'” addressed to this archbishop, which clearly 
proves that Siguin joined his brother bishops in the deposition of 
Arnulf; for it implies that he had been included in the sentence of 
suspension which the pope issued against all who had voted against 
Arnulf, and urges him to continue steadfast, nor to admit the 
legality of the unjust sentence pronounced against him. His 
humility made him at first refuse to accept so important an office,'*° 
but the unanimous vote of the assembly overcame his opposition 
and he was duly consecrated. His success was but the beginning 
of fresh troubles. Enemies in France and Germany alike wrote 
letters to the pope '*' pressing for the reversal of the sentence pro- 
nounced at Verzy and for the liberation of Arnulf, whose only fault, 
they said, was that he was a son of Lothar. The pope, therefore, 
in 992 sent a legate, an Italian monk, Leo, abbot of the monastery 
of St. Boniface at Rome, to inquire into the circumstances of 
Arnulf’s deposition ; but according to Richer’s account '*' this man 

"6 Tt is unfortunate that the only account of this synod which has come down to us 
‘was written by Gerbert himself, for it may be argued that he was a prejudiced writer. 
But the general truth of his account is supported by the fact that all the fathers of the 
council were alive at the time of its publication, and no one disputed its statements. 

"7 Venerabilis itaque Seguinus Archiepiscopus non consensit in degradatione 
Arnulfi, neque in ordinatione Gerberti. Iussio tamen Regis urgebat. Alii vero episcopi, 
licet inviti, tamen propter timorem regis degradaverunt Arnulfum et ordinaverunt 
Gerbertum. Seguinus autem plus timens Deum quam terrenum regem, noluit con- 
sentire regis nequitiae. Bouquet, x. 220,B,C,D. Itis no wonder that a monk of 
Fleury should attempt to invalidate Gerbert’s election, for Abbo of Fleury was ever 
Arnulf’s chiefest supporter. 
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did not enter France till 995, contenting himself with gathering the 
general opinion of the chief men of Lorraine,'*? who naturally sided 
with Arnulf. He then made a report to the pope of the informa- 
tion which he had obtained, and the pope wrote letters blaming the 
deposition of Arnulf and calling upon Hugh and Robert to appear 
to plead before him.'** Thereupon the French bishops held a great 
synod at Chelles,'* in which they determined ‘that if the pope 
suggest anything contrary to the decrees of the fathers it shall be 
null and void, and that the decree of a provincial council shall be 
lightly shaken by none.’'** They had now taken up a position in 
direct opposition to the pope. It has been suggested that Hugh 
definitely purposed to break with the holy see and to found a 
state church.'* But this idea is rejected by M. Luchaire,'* who 
maintains that, as the papacy was supported by the empire, 
national sentiment, not less than ecclesiastical opinion, drove Hugh 
to resistance. He continued the struggle till his death; then his 
son Robert was forced to submit. 

This continued anxiety was very wearing to Gerbert. ‘The 
strife of arms,’ he writes, ‘is easier to bear than the disputes of 
law.’'88 He had none of Abailard’s delight in controversy for its 
own sake: he longed for peace to study and to reform, but he would 
not seek peace at the expense of his cause, by deserting the right, 
and the struggle was yet far from its end. 

He was now excommunicated by the pope, and all who had 
taken part in the deposition of Arnulf were suspended from the 
exercise of their office.'*® Still the bishops did not yield. Gerbert 
wrote to them protesting against the judgment of the pope, and 
calling upon them to pay no attention to an illegal sentence.’ 
Pope John, therefore, seeing that his excommunication availed him 
nothing, planned in another way to secure Gerbert’s removal. His 
legate Leo wrote to the French bishops proposing a great assembly 
of bishops, French and German, at Mouzon, a place on the frontier, 
in the diocese of Rheims. He thought that the French bishops 


1s? He met his informants at Aachen (Olleris, p. 243, At wbi Aquis venimus). 

183 Olleris, p. 243. Epistle of Abbot Leo to the French kings. Nobis vero reversis 
domum, apostolicus vos Romam invitavit, nec tamen ad eum venire voluistis. 

184 Richer, iv. 89. 185 Thid. 

‘88 Cp. Milman, Latin Christianity, iii. 340. ‘Had visions crossed the bold mind 
of Gerbert of a kind of transalpine papacy at Rheims?’ We may compare with this 
another remark of Milman’s on a decree of the council held at Rheims by Pope Leo 
IX in 1049, which condemned ‘the archbishop of St. James of Compostella, who had 
dared to assume the title of an apostolic bishop, and aspired, as Gerbert of Rheims 
to be a Gallican pope, to be the pope of Spain’ (iii. 381). 

18? Luchaire, Institutions Monarchiques, ii. 204. 

88 Estque tolerabilior armorum colluctatio quam legum disceptatio. Ep. 194. 

189 Ep. 192. 

1 A sacrosantis et misticis suspendere vos nolite. . .. Repellenda igitur falsa 
accusatio et contempnenda illeqalis judicatio. Ibid. 
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could find no objection to such a proposal, and yet he knew that the 
Germans would easily outnumber the French, and so his point 
would be gained. But either Hugh saw through the stratagem, or, 
as he asserted, a plot had been really laid to entrap his person : '®' 
he refused either to appear himself or to suffer any of his bishops 
to do so. Gerbert alone,'* in spite of the king’s bidding, came to 
the council to answer for himself. So convincing were his argu- 
ments ' that even a synod of German bishops could come to no 
definite decision, and the matter was postponed to a council to be 
held at Rheims.'* But for the sake of conciliation Gerbert con- 
sented to abstain from celebrating mass until after the meeting of 
that synod. 

The bishops met at Rheims '* on 1 July. We have no account 
of what took place, but it is clear that no definite conclusion 
was reached. The assertion of Hugh of Fleury that Arnulf was 
restored to his see with honour, and that Gerbert was humbled 
and compelled to do penance,’ is probably but the expression 
of party feeling; for the school at Fleury was ever the rival 
of that at Rheims. There are no signs of repentance in Gerbert’s 
letters. He still calls himself archbishop,'” and Arnulf did not 
recover his liberty until the following year. Gerbert, however, 
resolved to plead his cause in person before Pope John, and for 
that purpose joined Otto III, who was about to descend into 
Italy. On the way they heard of the death of John XV, and Otto 
chose his cousin, Bruno, to fill the vacant see.’ This appoint- 
ment was the beginning of a new era in the history of the papacy. 
The more pious of the monks did not conceal their joy. ‘The 
news that a scion of the imperial house, a man of holiness, 
wisdom, and virtue, is placed upon the chair of St. Peter, is news 
more precious than gold and precious stones.’?° The new pope, 
who took the name of Gregory V, would probably have been glad 
to crush Gerbert, for he was a strong upholder of the rights of 
the papacy, and shortly ordered Robert both to release Arnulf 


‘1 Richer, iv. 96. 

2 Contra quos etiam Gerbertus Remorum metropolitanus qui solus ex Galliarum 
episcopis, regibus etiam interdicentibus, advenerat. Ibid. iv. 99. 

193 Richer (iv. 102 sqq.) cites the speech, which is also to be found in Olleris, p. 245, 

194 Richer, iv. 106. 

15 Or at Senlis or at Couci. In Richer, iv. 107, in a space which is now quite 
blank, Pertz read Tempore statuto Silvanecti sinodus episcoporum collecta est. But 
of such a synod we have no further knowledge. Olleris prints a speech composed by 


Gerbert with the title Oratio episcoporum habita in concilio Causeio, in praesentia 
Leonis abbatis legati papae Johannis, p. 256. 


196 Bouquet, x. 220, C. 17 Epp. 181, 182, 187. 


1% Richer, closing paragraphs. Gerbert also wrote for Otto at this time Epp. 
213-216. 


‘9 Thietmar, iv. 18, 70 Quoted by Milman, Latin Christianity, iii. 323. 
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and to restore him to his see; but no one dared to accuse the 
favourite and the secretary of the emperor, and so the matter 
was put off to a council to be held at Rome, probably in the year 
997.2" Meanwhile Hugh Capet died, and in him Gerbert lost 
his strongest supporter. He soon learnt that he must expect 
no help from Robert; for Robert, to win the papal sanction of 
his marriage with Bertha, was ready to give way in the matter 
of Arnuii. No doubt he was in this influenced by Abbo of 
Fleury, who was Arnulf’s great advocate. He was also, pro- 
bably, prejudiced against Gerbert, who had opposed his incestuous 
matriage.”” 

After his interview with Pope Gregory Gerbert returned to 
France, but he found it impossible to remain. His soldiers con- 
spired against him ; his servants refused to obey him ; no one would 
eat with him or assist him at mass.” He stood quite alone, sur- 
rounded by foes. He fled to Germany,” to the court of Otto, who 
received him gladly and gave him the demesne of Sasbach,” a little 
village near Strasburg. Then, at the end of the year (997), when 
the revolt of Crescentius called him once more into Italy, he took 
Gerbert with him, seeking pleasure in his discourse and support 
in his advice. On their way they heard that Robert had restored 
Arnulf to the archbishopric.?” All hope of return was gone. 

Otto had received his old master with great kindness. He ac- 
knowledged how great a debt he owed to him, and was anxious to 
repay his faithful service. An opportunity for so doing was now 
offered to him: the archbishopric of Ravenna fell vacant, and he 
offered it to Gerbert. This appointment was welcome to the pope. 
Weary of the contention over the archbishopric of Rheims, he was 
glad of an action which seemed to offer so easy a solution of the 
difficulty. Gerbert was installed in his new office in April 998.?* 
Of his life at Ravenna we have but scanty accounts, but several 
acts of great importance testify to his activity. He set in order the 
monastery of Bobbio,” of which he was still nominal abbot ; his 
signature follows that of the pope at the foot of a sentence of ex- 
communication issued against his pupil Robert,”'° who persisted in 


20! Richer, closing paragraphs. Gerbertus Romam ratiocinaturus vadit ac ibi 
ratione papae data, cum nullus accusaret, alia sinodus indicitur. 

2 Hugo rex papulis toto corpore confectus, in oppido Hugonis Judeis extinctus 
est. Ibid. 24 Oct. 996. See Pfister, p. 50. 

*8 Bertha Roberto nubere volens, Gerbertum consulit, ac ab eo confutatur. Ibid. 

24 Ep. 181. 5 Bouquet, x. 206, B, noctu fugiens. 

206 Ep. 183. Ut magnifice(r) magnifice magnificum Sasbach contulistis. 

*” Richer, closing paragraphs. Gerbertus iterum Romam adit. Ibique cum moram 
faceret, Arnulfus a Rotberto rege dimittitur. 
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maintaining his relations with Bertha; he procured a decree, ap- 
proved by the emperor"! and by a general council of Italian bishops, 
which overthrew for ever that system of libelli which had caused 
him so much trouble when first he came into Italy. Henceforth 
the leases were to expire at the death of the bishop or abbot who 
had signed them ; their successors were at once to enter upon the 
full exercise of all their rights. Had this been the only act of his 
episcopate, Gerbert would have deserved well of the Italian church. 
Searcely had he been a year at Ravenna when Gregory died 
suddenly, poisoned, as men whispered, by the Romans,” and 
Gerbert was appointed pope in his room. He who had thought 
himself unworthy of the primacy of France was now primate 
of the world. Not even the bishopric of Rome could add to his 
fame. 

Gerbert ascended the papal chair full of great hopes and lofty 
schemes. The name which he took, Silvester, at once proclaimed 
his purposes. He looks back to his predecessor, the colleague of 
Constantine ; his thoughts are full of the glory of olden days. He 
will restore Rome to her old position: he will bring her back once 
more to her ancient mission, the conversion and civilisation of the 
world. Once more the two swords shall be wielded in unison. Utto 
shall be the champion of the church, conquering in her name, 
Gerbert her governor, purifying her from the contagion of secular- 
ism. ‘They two shall be the vicegerents of Christ, ruling the world 
in righteousness. It is in this spirit that he brings before Otto 
an ecclesiastical question between Robert and Adalbero, bishop of 
Laon ; *!* in this spirit Otto proclaims his laws, ‘ that the church of 
God may be firmly established.’ In a word, he would set up entire 
that glorious empire?" the ideal offspring of the noblest thought of 
the middle ages. 

Otto entered into his plans with all the zeal of youth. His gon- 
fidence in his former teacher was unbounded, his enthusiasm even 
stronger. He set himself at once to work.? He built a palace on 
the Aventine. He restored the republic. Patrician, prefect, and a 
body of judges were appointed. Half a Greek, he surrounded him- 
self with all the pomp of the Byzantine court.?!* But perhaps the 


211 Constituimus ... ut omnia scripta, sive si libelli nomine, sive si emphyteosis, 
prolatum fuerit quid de ecclesiis Dei, sive aliquo modo, effict non possit ; obeunte 
autore obeat, solusque detrimentum habeat, qui se eo scripto obligavit atque vinzit. 
Promulgata per manus Gerberti sanciae Ravennatis ecclesiae archiepiscopi. Labbe, 
Concilia, ix. 774. , 

212 Olleris, p. clxvi. It was left for a modern writer to attempt to attach this crime 
also to Gerbert, on. which see Olleris, and ae Latin Christianity, iii. 327 note. 

213 Olleris, Appendix, v. 221. 

214 Otto’s seals bore the inscription, eeaiie Imperit Romanorum. 

28 His action was not viewed with great favour by the Germans. Cp. Thietmar, 
iv. 29, quae diversi diverse sentiebant. 

26 For the new constitution see Olleris, p. clxx sqq. 
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reason for this introduction of eastern ceremonial lay deeper than 
the mere delight of a boy in splendid pageantry. Rome was the 
one spot in their realm where his father and grandfather had never 
felt safe from revolt. They had visited it at long intervals, and had 
stayed but for short periods, yet they had always been accompanied 
by great armies. Otto III intended to make it his home. No 
foreign host could resist for long the pestilential miasma of the 
Campagna. The populace was not to be restrained by a mere ideal. 
The Germans were held in check rather by their sovereign’s power 
as a feudal king than by his majesty, half realised, as emperor- 
The Romans, he perhaps thought, might be fettered and awed by 
the distance placed between them and their monarch by the punc- 
tilious observance of a severe etiquette. They would learn to fear a 
power ever presented to them as shrouded in solemn splendour. But 


the glory of Constantinople must not be accompanied by her in- . 


security. In the means taken to guard the frontier we see the hand 
of Gerbert. Otto sent missionaries into all the borderlands to 
convert the people, that they might be bound to Rome not, as the 
Germans desired, by a feudal tie, but by a tie of sonship. He 
suffered Gerbert to send a crown to the duke of the Hungarians?!’ 
with the title of king, thereby releasing him from tribute, but 
uniting him to his throne by a bond of loyal friendship. That the 
papal chair might be more magnificent, he endowed it with eight 
Italian counties.?'* 

In all this it is not difficult to trace the help and guidance of 
Gerbert. Otto was still young; his master was now fully fifty years 
old. The younger would naturally appeal to the experience of the 
older man, the more readily that they were fully agreed in their 
object. We hear of no difficulties, of no differences. The plans of 
the one are indistinguishable from those of the other. But one 
point in the scheme is worthy of notice as answering to the 
traditional character of Gerbert as handed down by the early his- 
torians: it is the institution of a minister of the poor.?"® Of this 
office Gerbert, renowned for his charity,“° was assuredly the 
author. 

Whether this glorious scheme could ever have been realised 
may well be doubted. There was turbulence in Germany, turbu- 
lence in Rome. No sooner did Otto retire than Gerbert was driven 
out from his city by its fickle mob. Had Otto remained in Italy, 


217 Coronam, Polonorum duci ante destinatam, ei (to Stephen, duke of Hungary) 
mittit nomenque regis, et ecclesiarum sua vice ordinandarum potestatem concedit. 
Jaffé, sub ann. 1000, No. 3909 (2995). But the authenticity of this bull is disputed. 

218 Watterich, i. 695. 219 Olleris, clxxii. 

7% Multa in eo virtutum operatus est, et praecipue in eleemosyna sancta, quam 
fortiter tenuit, dum fideliter vixit. Helgald, in Bouquet, x. 99. Similar testimony 
occurs in many writers. 
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would his German nobles have continued steadfast in their allegiance 
to a king whom they would have thought a foreigner? Would he 
not, as Mr. Bryce suggests,??' have lost in the north what he 
gained in the south? Moreover, could a system have lasted for 
long which presupposed the perfect accord of pope and emperor ? 
Would there ever again be two such friends as Gerbert and Otto 
on the thrones of the world? But the scheme was never tested. 
The death of Otto snapped the thread before the pattern was more 
than outlined. Gerbert must work alone. 

If his hopes of universal empire were dashed, Gerbert’s 
honesty of purpose kept him hard at work. His papers* set 
before us a long list of monasteries reformed, of privileges granted, 
of enmities reconciled, of abuses removed. In the first year of 
his pontificate he set in order the affairs of his old archbishopric of 
Rheims. His action in this case shows how much he had learnt 
of gentleness and forgiveness since he ruled at Bobbio. We have 
a letter®** purporting to have been written by him to Arnulf, in 
which he says that, though it was for certain transgressions 
(quibusdam eaxcessibus) that Arnulf had been deposed, yet, because 
his deposition had not been ratified by the holy see, he should be 
restored once more to the full “se of all his rights and privileges, 
and enjoy again full pontifical honours. For this letter Gerbert 
has been severely criticised. It is said that he took a more cruel 
vengeance than the degradation of his rival; that he thought to 
humble him the more by making him accept his restoration as a 
gift from the man whom he had wronged; that he knew that, if 
he did justice, he must restore Arnulf and condemn himself, so he 
took the base course of refusing to judge at all; that he gave of 
grace what he ought to have resigned of right. But Arnulf had 
acknowledged his guilt. John XV and Gregory V, though both 
eager to uphold their authority, had not dared to clear him. G@erbert 
did not condemn the legality of Arnulf’s sentence; he condemned 
his guilt at the same time that he pardoned his offence. 

Two other eases of great importance there are which, coming 
before Gerbert, served to draw out at once his tact and his clear 
judgment. The first is that of the bishopric of Merseburg. Gisiler, 
formerly bishop of that see, had, by false representations made to Pope © 
Benedict VII,?" intruded himself into the metropolitan see of Magde- 
burg, and had split and divided his former see ®* in a way which was 
a never-failing cause of complaint and lamentation to his successor, 
Thietmar. Gerbert now suspended Gisiler 7” from office, on the plea 
that he unlawfully held two sees. The bishopric of Merseburg was 


221 Holy Roman Empire, p. 148. 
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shortly restored to its former liberty and prosperity. The second case, 
a far more difficult and protracted one, arose from a quarrel between 
Willigis, archbishop of Mainz, and Bernward, bishop of Hildesheim. 
Bernward had hitherto been recognised as visitor to the convent 
of Gandersheim, which lay on the borders of the two dioceses. He 
had displeased the abbess Sophia, a sister of Otto III, and she 
appealed to the archbishop. Willigis warmly supported her, and 
declared that the convent lay within his diocese. He called a 
synod at Gandersheim, in which it was decided that his plea was 
just. Thereupon Bernward came to Rome to plead his cause, and 
was with Gerbert during the siege of Tibur.”” The matter was 
now discussed in a synod held at Rome ** in January 1001, in 
which the acts of the synod of Gandersheim were annulled, but a 
final decision was delayed until a synod should be held at Pohlde, 
in Germany, to which Willigis was summoned. The pope’s 
legate entered Germany for the purpose of presiding at the 
council, but was compelled to retire, for Willigis appeared’ with 
an armed force, and the lives of the legate and Bernward were 
in danger. Willigis refused to listen to the letter sent to him by 
the pope. The legate, therefore, suspended Willigis from his 
office, and Bernward entered upon the disputed convent, whence, 
however, he was driven by force of arms. The matter then 
remained in abeyance for several years, and was not finally settled 
until 1007, when the archbishop renounced his unjust claim. 

With Adalbero, bishop of Laon, Gerbert dealt much more sum- 
marily. Adalbero had imprisoned the soldiers sent by King Robert 
to garrison the towers of Laon. Gerbert, remembering Adalbero s 
former treason and horrified at this new proof of his ill-faith, wrote 
to him a letter*® which is remarkable for its cutting reproof. 
There is nothing in it which is malicious or virulent, but it shows 
that that harsh temper which wrought so much harm during his 
rule at Bobbio was not quite broken. It is interesting to note that 
the two cases which especially called this forth were both instances 
of ill-faith. In Peter, bishop of Pavia, he suspected treachery ; in 
Adalbero it was proved. In Adalbero’s case it was repeated and 
ageravated by special circumstances of peculiar solemnity. We 
can scarcely believe that the reproof was greater than the offence 
required. 

Gerbert had been raised to the papal see for his learning *° and 
piety. We find in his letters a singular proof of his modesty, 
showing how unwilling he was to trust to his own memory. Toa 
certain abbot he wrote thus:*! ‘On the point about which you 


227 Jaffé, 3915 (2999); Watterich, i. 697. 28 Jaffé, 3915 (2999). 
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consulted me I will put off my reply, because I can find no authority 
in the books which I have here in Rome, and the book in which I 
read the decision in question I left behind me in France.’ With 
all bis learning Gerbert would not trust to his memory on a point 
of law. His adversaries mock athim. He should have remembered, 
they say, that saying that the pope carries the law in his breast ; 
such hesitation proves either ignorance or weakness. It proves 
rather honesty and carefulness. 

Yet one other letter must be mentioned which has been 
commonly supposed to have been written during Gerbert’s ponti- 
ficate. It is that ‘ Ex persona Jerusalem.’ *? Gerbert’s biographers, 
notably M. Olleris,”** have thought that Gerbert wished to inaugurate 
a crusade to free the pilgrims to the East from the exactions 
and cruelties of the Saracens. M. Havet,** on the other hand, 
thinks that it was only an appeal for alms, and that it should be 
dated during his residence at Bobbio. Reports of the cruelty of 
Hakem, who at this time was raging against Christian and Jew 
alike, may well have stirred up the indignation of Gerbert to urge 
Europe to defend her pilgrims. That no crusade started from 
Europe to avenge such insults seems a marvel to Gibbon.” If 
this letter were really written by Gerbert at this time, the marvel 
would be greater still. 

The authors of the ‘ Histoire Littéraire de la France’ *** quote a 
fearful.story from Adhemar of Chabannais,”*” and try to prove that 
Gerbert was guilty of an act of cruelty which sounds as if it had 
been rather gathered from some tale of barbarous warfare *** than 
from the history of a Christian prince. It is as follows :— 


Count Guy of Limoges took prisoner Bishop Grimoald of Angouléme, 
because of the monastery of Brantéme, ~vhich he demanded for himself, and 
shut him up in Limoges. But the bishop, set free on a pledge, went to 
Rome and entreated the aid of Pope Gerbert. Thither Guy was called to 
judgment before the pope, and the case was tried by him on Easter Day, 
and sentence passed by the Consistory, that whosoever took prisoner a 
bishop should be bound by the feet to the necks of unbroken horses and 
rent asunder, and then torn by wild beasts. Then the count was handed 
over to Bishop Grimoald for safe keeping, to be given up on the third day 


22 Ep. 28. M. Riant, in the Archives del’ Orient Latin, t. i. p. 31 sq., has attacked 
the authenticity of this letter, but his arguments are scarcely convincing. 

233 P, clxxvi. = P. 23, n. 8. 

233 Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. lvii. sub fin. It is true that the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre was not destroyed till 1010, but Hakem was committing 
the most outrageous enormities against every opponent of Mohammed who fell into 
his hands. There is no need to force ‘famosa clades’ into anything more than an 
allusion to any such outrage. ? 
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to punishment. But meanwhile these two came to an agreement and 


were made friends, and before the third day secretly left Rome and re- 
turned home. 










Adhemar, they say, here tries to hide Gerbert’s shame by im- 
puting the sentence to the Consistory, but the story is utterly 
improbable. 

Gerbert’s pontificate, like those of his predecessors, was not 
untroubled by the turbulence of the Italians. He quelled an in- 
surrection in Tibur by conciliation,”® another in Cesena ™° by force 
of arms. But most of his expeditions were of a more peaceful 
nature. He is to be found at Beneventum, at Farfa, at Tibur, at 
Perusia, at Cesena, and at Tudertum.™! Everywhere he brings 
peace, order, and law. It is one of the greatest proofs of his 
majesty that for sixteen months after the death of Otto he ruled 
alone in Rome. The wild mob which had driven pope after pope 
from their city, now submitted to an old man and a foreigner. He 
died on 12 May 1003,? and was buried in the portico of the 
basilica of St. John of the Lateran.?* 

Gerbert is not one whose character can be summed up in a 
few words. He was so minute, so intensely earnest in every 
work which he undertook, that we can scarcely grasp all his 
powers at once. When we read of the schoolmaster we can 
scarcely remember that he was also a politician and a reformer 
of the church. When we think of his political position we forget 
that this same man was a leader in the schools. It requires an 
effort to turn aside to study his attitude as a monastic reformer. 
But it is the political side of his life which is the most puzzling. 
As a schoolmaster his path is easier to follow, his character 
seems plain. We see a kind and eager teacher, winning the love 
and veneration of his pupils, such love as that which Richer 
shows towards him. We see an indefatigable student, astonishing 
the world by the profundity of his knowledge; a zealous promoter 
of learning, bringing back from obscurity the graces of the classics. 
As a reformer too his attitude is plain. No bishopric ever led 
him to appear for one moment as a partisan of the secular party. 
Reform of monastic abuses followed him wherever he went. But 

. when we turn to the political side of his career we seem to enter 

a region of cross-currents. It is difficult always to have faith in 

his honesty. Many have called him a traitor. The evidence is 

dim, the facts unknown. Where contradictory evidence denies 
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absolute proof, it demands knowledge of his past history to see 
that it was impossible that he could have made the blunders 
which his adversaries wish that he had committed, or that he 
wilfully left the path which he had ever made straight before 
him. But faithful he was; it is, perhaps, faithfulness which 
marks the keynote of his character. It was his trustworthiness, 
as much as his strength, which led all men to place confidence in 
him, Borel, Hatto, Otto, Adalbero, Hugh. But the mark of 
strength too is stamped on his every action. He hides himself 
under the names of Adalbero, Arnulf, Hugh, or Otto, but his 
character is seen in every letter, in every plan. It is Gerbert 
that the historians recognise even though he change his name. 

We have seen that the charge of treachery, so often lightly 
brought against him, may be refuted. M. Olleris suggests a 
more insidious fault. He accuses him of sécheresse de cour. 
He forgets his friends, he says, he neglects his kinsfolk. Gerbert’s 
letters best refute this charge, full from first to last of expressions 
of the deepest affection for his home and for his order, meus 
altor.“* His orthodoxy and firm faith in the doctrines of the 
church are clearly set forth in the declaration of faith * which 
he made before his consecration to the see of Rheims, his piety 
at once by his letters and his actions. It has been suggested 
that he was suspected of Manicheism, and that he made his 
confession at the council of Verzy in order to clear himself of 
that charge. But this suggestion has no firm basis. Gerbert’s 
confession rejects the errors of many other heretics besides that 
of the Manicheans. It is true that it was a common charge in 
the tenth century, brought against many great thinkers; but that 
it should have been brought against Gerbert is unlikely, for he 
was not known as a great theological controversialist, but as a 
practical reformer and teacher. His confession of faith satisfied 
the prelates assembled at Verzy. It has been argued that Ger- 
bert was lacking in respect, especially towards the pope; that his 
attitude in the struggle for the archbishopric of Rheims is that 
of an insubordinate soldier; that he refused obedience to his 
superiors where it would have been more graceful to bow 
to the pope’s judgment. All this would be very true if Gerbert 
had aimed solely at winning the archbishopric for himself; but 
the turn which the controversy took at Verzy entirely altered 
his position. Thenceforward he was fighting not so much for 
his own right as for the right of the national church. If he 
had given way, and had bowed to the decision of Pope John XV, 
it would have appeared that the council of the bishops had done 


2 Valeat sanctissimus ordo, meus altor, informator. Ep. 45. 
243 Labbe, Concilia, ix. 740. 
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wrong in deciding that they had authority to depose Arnulf, that 
the internal government of the French church lay in the hands 
of the pope, not in the power of the general council. On such a 
question as this Gerbert was bound to maintain his well-considered 
judgment and to resist the encroachment of the pope. The 
most subtle charge which is brought against Gerbert’s character 
is that he was ambitious, that he sought too eagerly after 
promotion. Perhaps he did; and yet it does not seem an un- 
natural or an evil thing to seek some reward after years of 
constant and faithful service. No man ever seemed so unfor- 
tunate as did Gerbert during his early life. The abbacy of Bobbio 
was given to him; the death of Otto II lost it to him. The 
archbishopric of Rheims was promised to him; Hugh gave it 
to a stranger. At last he was elected: he was surrounded on 
all sides by foes; calumny assailed him ; he was excommunicated, 
taunted, deserted. Only when he seemed to have lost all hope 
of success did he succeed. A little while he enjoyed the peace 
of Sasbach, the honour of Ravenna, the glory of Rome. Fate 
robbed him of these too. But the quiet majesty of his last year 
in Rome is a fitting close to that great battle for the cause of 
learning and morality in which he had been the foremost champion. 
Roxianp ALLEN. 


APPENDIX. 
THE LEGENDARY GERBERT. 


When we consider the life of Gerbert, we can scarcely wonder that, 
in an unscientific age, there grew up soon after his death, if not during 
his lifetime, a belief that he must have been gifted with supernatural 
power. And when it was known that he had studied in Spain, a land 
where every form of magic was thought to be rife, a land of astrology and 
of necromancy, a land too of pagans and of the black arts, a new source 
of horrors would be opened to the imagination, and men would naturally 
begin to attach to his name tales which they had heard of the appearance 
of the evil one and of success gained at the price of the soul. From 
this point the legend would grow quickly, and each storyteller adding any 
incident of the supernatural which he had gathered in his wanderings, it 
would attain just such a form as that which we find in the complete 
legend of Gerbert as told by William of Malmesbury. We should expect 
to find there, first, a more or less historical version of Gerbert’s early 
life, all his attainments set in the highest relief, with a careful introduction 
of the journey to Spain; then a mass of legend, drawn from any source 
common to Europe; and, finally, a dreadful ending, as a warning to 
Christians to avoid unholy arts, 
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Now, if we examine the story as told by William of Malmesbury,”** 
we find in it all these elements. We see there a short life full of inac- 
curacies, but correct in the outline; the journey to Spain is described as 
the wild freak of a young man tired of monastic life and eager to try the 
unknown ; all Gerbert’s learning is set before us in a few short words 
which picture a great deal; his mechanical works are described in words 
which must have been as unintelligible to William’s readers as they are 
to us, and, because unintelligible, must have impressed their minds with 
an idea of stupendous knowledge and skill ; the supernatural side of his 
education is detailed at length. Then we have the legends gathered from 
that mass of tales which, coming from the East, spread all over Europe, 
and were known at every fireside ; here the compact with the devil takes 
a prominent place. Lastly, we hear of a fearful end, and of a tardy re- 
pentance, to make the story Christian and to point a good moral. 

The legend is told somewhat as follows: Gerbert, actuated either by 
ambition or weariness of monastic rule, ran away from Fleury, where he 
was brought up, and made his way to Spain, in order to study under 
the Saracen teachers. There he learnt arithmetic, astronomy, music, 
geometry, and also augury, necromancy, and magic generally. Now his 
master had a book of magic (totius artis conscius), which he refused tou 
sell in spite of Gerbert’s offers and entreaties. Gerbert, therefore, using 
as his tool the magician’s daughter, who had fallen in love with him, 
contrived to make the old man drunk and to steal his book from under 
his pillow. He then fied with all speed. His master, awaking, and find- 
ing his book gone, divined by the stars the direction which the thief had 
taken, and followed in hot haste. Gerbert, however, also divined that 
the magician was on his track; to escape, therefore, he hid himself under 
a wooden bridge, and, clinging to the beams between air and water, eluded 
the old man’s search. Then, waiting his opportunity, he fled to the sea. 
Finding that his master was again upon his track, he appealed to the 
devil, and swore to him perpetual fealty on condition that he carried him 
in safety over the sea. And so it was. 

Here William of Malmesbury puts in a most interesting note, proving 
at once his own credulity and the questionable authority of his story. 
‘ Perhaps,’ he says, ‘ some one may think that this is but a vulgar fiction, 
because the common people often attack the reputation of the learned, 
accusing of dealing with the devil any one who excels in his art. I, how- 
ever, am convinced of his impiety by the thought of his unheard-of death. 
For why should he, on his death-bed, as we shall relate hereafter, have: 
caused his own body to be chopped up, if he had not been conscious 
of some unprecedented crime? For this cause, in an old book which fel} 
into my hands, in which all the names of the popes are written, with the 
years of their reigns, I saw these words: Silvester, qui et Gerbertus, 
annos quatuor, mensem unum, dies decem: hic turpiter vitam suam 
finivit.’ 

Gerbert after this returned to Gaul, and became professor in the 
schools, where he had amongst his pupils Constantine, abbot of St. 
Maximin of Orleans, Adelbold, bishop of Utrecht, Robert, son of Hugh 


28 Gesta Reg. Angl. ii. §3 167, 168. 
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Capet, and Otto III. Robert raised him to the see of Rheims; Otto IIE 
advanced him to the see of Ravenna, and afterwards to that of Rome. 

William here inserts the two other stories illustrating Gerbert’s re- 
putation as an enchanter, stories which he evidently believes, and which 
he supports by similar tales which he has heard. They are those of the 
discovery of the treasures of Octavian and of the speaking head. These 
two, together with the tale, which we have related, of the theft of the 
magician’s book and of the compact with the devil, must be carefully 
separated from the main body of the story, which merely represents him 
as going into Spain and as a man of unusual knowledge; for they are 
evidently taken from a common treasure-house of tales. They would 
be quite as complete were any other name substituted for that of Gerbert, 
and the very tales which William cites to support them show their origin. 
It may be well to quote them, and to leave the unravelling of them to 
those who are curious in such matters. 

The Treasures of Octavian.**7—‘ There was in the Campus Martius, near 
Rome, a statue, whether of bronze or of iron I do not know, with the index 
finger of its right hand extended and an inscription on its forehead, “ Strike 
here.”” Men of earlier ages had understood that they would there find 
a treasure, and had battered the innocent statue with axes. But Gerbert, 
perceiving their mistake, gave to the inscription a very different meaning. 
At midday, when the sun was in the centre of the heavens, he noted the 
spot where the shadow of the finger fell, and there set up a stick. Then, 
when night fell, with one attendant to bear a light, he came to the spot. 
There he broke open the ground by his wonted enchantments, and dis- 
closed a broad entrance to their approach. They see a vast palace with 
golden walls, golden ceiling, all of gold; golden soldiers playing with 
golden dice, a king of gold feasting with a queen fashioned of the same 
metal, with food before them and attendants standing by, goblets of great 
weight and price, in which the skill of the workman outdid nature. 
Within a carbuncle dispelled the shades of night. In the opposite corner 
stood a boy, bow in hand, with arrow pointed and string stretched. Yet 
they could touch nothing, for the moment one put out his hand to touch 
anything all the statues seemed to rush forward and to attack the pre- 
sumptuous man. Gerbert, in fear, repressed his desires, but the boy could 
not refrain from snatching up a golden knife of marvellous workmanship. 
Instantly all the statues rose, the boy let go his arrow into the carbuncle, 
and all was dark. And had they not fled they would both have perished 
there. It is the common opinion that Gerbert had prepared it all by his 
diabolical art.’ 

The Speaking Head.***—‘ Gerbert, they say, fashioned the head of a 
statue under a certain aspect of the stars—that is, just at the time when 
all the planets were about to begin their course. It would not speak except 
when questioned, but would truly answer “ Yes” or “No.” For instance, 
Gerbert asked it, “ Shall I be pope?” “Yes.” “Shall I die before I sing 
mass in Jerusalem?” “No.” And with that ambiguous reply they say 
that he was deceived, so that he might take no thought of repentance, 
while he flattered himself with the hope of long life. For when would 


“7 Bk. ii, § 170. 218 Bk. ii. § 172. 
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he think of going to Jerusalem to hasten his death? But he did not 
perceive that there was in Rome a church called Jerusalem (that is, visio 
pacis, because whoever fled to it, of whatever crime he was accused, found 
help). There the pope sings mass on three Sundays in the year, which 
are called statio ad Jerusalem. Wherefore as, on one of these, Gerbert 
was preparing himself for the mass, he felt a sudden sickness, and as it 
increased he lay down. He consulted the statue, and learned at once 
his mistake and his death. Calling, therefore, the cardinals together, he 
long deplored his crimes, and then in his madness—for his reason was 
dulled with pain—ordered his body to be cut limb from limb and cast into 
the street, saying, “ Let him have the use of my limbs who received homage 
from them, for my soul never loved that oath, or rather sacrilege.’’’ 

Such is the legend. We have now to inquire how it grew up, and 
how it came to be attached to Gerbert in particular. 

Of the origin of the legend there may be said to be three theories. 
The first (at one time most widely held) was that the story was, in the 
main, the invention of Cardinal Benno,?*® who, as a supporter of Guibert, 
antipope Clement III, wrote a life of Hildebrand, in which he tried to 
attach to him this same charge of necromancy and of acquaintance with 
unholy arts. He wished to connect him with Gerbert, a pope of low birth 
and ill repute, and asserted that Rome had been infected by Gerbert, and 
that all the popes since his death had been magicians. He first explicitly 
states the compact with the evil one, and introduces the story of his 
miserable death and the quibble about Jerusalem. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the story is not the work of one man, but the result of a long 
growth, during which it received additions from simjlar romances 
which were current in Europe. © Bishop Stubbs, indeed, maintains 
that William’s story is quite independent of Benno’s, that William had 
probably never seen Benno’s writings, and that his legend is the result 
of oral tradition. 

The second theory, that supported by M. Olleris,?°! is far more plausible. 
He asserts that the whole story grew up over, or was grafted upon, a simple 
statement of Adhemar of Chabannais *? that Gerbert studied at Cordova. 
The name of Cordova and of Spain connected with that of Gerbert opened 
up an immense source of imaginary horrors. From this beginning the 
legend grew up step by step. It was incorporated and enlarged by Benno. 
Then Hugh of Flavigny *** in narrating his election to the see of Rheims 
says that he procured his promotion quibusdam praestigiis, thus improv- 
ing on the account of the contemporary Thietmar,”* who merely suggests 
aniuste. Sigebert of Gemblours, writing not later than 1112 a.p., then 
shows his acquaintance with the story, but he refuses to assert its 
authenticity, and leaves the matter to the judgment of his readers. He 
says that Gerbert’s name was sometimes passed over in the list of popes 
{quia enim is Silvester non per ostium intrasse dicitur >) and that of 


249 Olleris, p. exc. 
280 Introduction, pp. Ixix, lxxiii. 231 P. clxxxviii. 
232 W. Malmesb. Gesta Reg. Causa sophiae primo Franciam, dein Cordobam 
Zusirans. Bouquet, x. 146. 
288 His chronicle ends a.p. 1102. The passage may be found in Bouquet, x. 206. 
234 Thietmar, vi. 61. 255 Bouquet, x. 217, B. 
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Agapetus inserted in its place. Ordericus Vitalis, a contemporary of 
William of Malmesbury, expresses a like hesitation with regard to the 
story, which he tells at some length. He also repeats that singular line 
which caused so much perplexity to writers in the middle ages: Scandit 
ab R Gerbertus in R, post papa viget R.’*** Helgald, who wrote about 
1050 a.D., is the first to introduce it, calling it a jest of Gerbert’s.*” But 
the line was too mysterious for such a simple solution: it is made the 
oracle of the devil, and at last, curiously enough, Gerbert’s epitaph.?** 

_ The third theory is rather the suggestion of a fresh link in the chain 
than the proposition of any new source whence the legend might have 
grown. It is that of Bishop Stubbs,?® who urges that the connexion of 
these stories with Gerbert’s name may have arisen from a confusion 
which was made between him and the antipope John XVI. William of 
Malmesbury certainly confounds the two; so does William Godel.*® 
But there is no reason to suppose that Benno did so too, though the 
mutilation of Jolin, the reputed magician, may easily have led him to do 
so. But, however this may be, it is unnecessary to the evolution 
of the story. All that was required for its growth was the deep impres- 
sion left on men’s minds by the skill and success of Gerbert, together 
with the connexion with Spain, and a superstitious age ready to believe 
any horrible tale. 

So far the legend had grown up outside Italy. The final point is 
added by an Italian. John, a deacon of the church of St. John of the 
Lateran,?®! declared that Gerbert’s tomb visibly sweated drops of water, 
though placed in a spot not naturally damp, and that every one marvelled 
at it. This story is repeated by William Godel,?*? who says that, as an 
indication of the approaching death of the pope, the tomb poured forth 
such an inundation of water that it made alt the space round it soft and 
muddy; but that if a cardinal or any great man of the council of the 
holy see was about to die the tomb sent forth so much moisture that it 
seemed to flow with water. He refuses, however, to answer for the truth 
of the story. Of this legend, which grew up late, and which rests 
upon small authority, it is needless to say anything. In 1648 a.p. 
however, the tomb of Gerbert is said to have been opened. The basilica 
of Sergius III was falling into ruins, and much of it was pulled down 
before its restoration. A canon, Cesar Raspo, who was present on the 
occasion, asserts 7°? that the body of Gerbert was found complete, dressed 
in full canonicals, with ring and staff, and that on exposure to the air it 
at once fell into dust, emitting a sweet smell of the perfumes with which 
it had been embalmed. (This story seems to refuie the more ancient 


86 Fertur de illo, quod, dum scholasticus esset, cum daemone locutus fuerit et 
quid sibi futurum immineret inquisierit: a quo protinus ambiguum monadicon 
audivit Transit ab R Gerbertus ad R, post papa vigens R. Bouquet, x. 234. 

237 Inter caetera de se laetus et hilaris ita in R littera lusit Scandit ab R, &e. 
Ibid. x. 99, C, D. 

88 By William Godel, whose chronicle ends in 1173. 

8° Intr. to William of Malmesbury, p. Ixxiii. 

* Tune vero papa Romanus Johannes qui et Gerbertus. Bouquet, x. 260, C. 

1 Mabillon, Musaeum Italicum, ii. 568. 262 Bouquet, x. 260, E. 

26 Mabillon, Ann. Ord. S. Ben. iv. 163, 164. 
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belief that Gerbert ordered his body to be cut into pieces.) It is not 
known what became of Gerbert’s remains after the restoration of the 
church, but the marble slab which covered his tomb is still to be seen 
fixed in the second pier on the right, in the side aisle, facing the chapel 
of St. Maximus, and on it the epitaph **' written by Sergius IV six or 
seven years after Gerbert’s death. 


+ ISTE LOCUS MVNDI SILVESTRI MEMBRA SEPVLTI * VENTVRO DOMINO CONFERET AD SONITVM * 
QVEM DEDERIT MVNDO CELEBRE 265 DOCTISSIMA VIRGO * ATQ. CAPVT MVNDI CVLMINA ROMVLEA ” 
PRIMVM GERBERTVS MERVIT FRANCIGENA SEDE 266 REMENSIS POPVLI METROPOLIM PATRLE * 
INDE RAVENNATIS MERVIT CONSCENDERE SVMMVM * ECCLESLE REGIMEN NOBILE SITQ. POTENS * 
POST ANNVM ROMAM MVTATO NOMINE SVMPSIT * ET TOTI”®7 pasTOR FIERET ORBE NOVVS * 
CVI NIMIVM PLACVIT SOCIALI MENTE FIDELIS * OBTVLIT HOC CHSAR TERTIVS OTTO SIBI * 
TEMPVS VTERQ. COMIT CLARA VIRTVTE SOPHL£* GAVDET ET OMNE SECLYM FRANGITVR OME REV * 
CLAVIGERI INSTAR ERAT CZZ.LORVM SEDE POTITVS * TERNA SVFFECTVS CVI VICE PASTOR ERAT * 
ISTE VICEM PETRI POSTQVAM SVSCEPIT ABEGIT * LVSTRALIS 78 spATIO SECVLA MORTE SVI * 
OBRIGVIT MVNDVS DISCVSSA PACE TRIVMPHVS * ZCCLESIA 769 NYTANS DEDIDICIT REGIMEN ° 
SERGIVS HVYNC LOCVLVM MITI PIETATE SACERDOS * SVCCESSORQ. SVVS COMPSIT AMORE SVI * 
QVISQVIS AD HVNC TVMVLVM DEVEXA LVMINA VERTIS * OMNIPOTENS DOMINE DIC MISERERE SVI * 
OBIIT ANNO DOMINICE INCARNATIONIS MIII INDIC ‘I * M* MAI * D * x * 


*6! For the collation of this stone I am indebted to the kindness of my friend the 
Rev. F. E. Brightman, of Pusey House, Oxford. 
65 Read celebrem. *66 Read sedem. 


267 Read wt toto. 
263 Read Lustralt. *6) Read Accclesiae. 





The Church of the Resurrection, or of 
the Floly Sepulchre 


Ill. The Buildings of the Emperor Constantine Monomachus, 
1008-1130. 


HE rebuilding of the Church of the Resurrection and the 
adjoining buildings after their complete destruction by the 
mad khalif, Hakim, was, according to the traditional account, 
scarcely less rapid, though much less complete, than that after the 
more partial demolition by Chosroes II. The story goes that, within 
a few months of their ruin, the mother of the khalif, a Christian 
bearing the name of Mary, who was the sister of the patriarchs of 
Jerusalem and Alexandria, obtained from him leave for the Chris- 
tians to return to the city and to re-erect their churches, the chief 
authority for this statement being the chronicle of Raoul the Bald 
(Rodulphus Glaber). Other writers assign later dates for this per- 
mission to rebuild the churches, and we can scarcely hope to ascer- 
tain definitely what the course of events was; but, without attempting 
to fix the date exactly, we may simply accept the fact that, within a 
short time of the destruction, the work of restoration was begun, 
though only on a temporary footing. Negotiations for a permanent 
reconstruction were entered on by the emperor Romanus Argyrus 
(1028-1034), with the Khalif Adh Dhahir, the son and successor 
of Hakim (1020-1035), and they were finally arranged by 
their successors, Michael IV (the Paphlagonian), and the Khalif Al 
Mustansir in 1037. The work was spread over eleven years, the 
expense being chiefly borne by the Emperor Constantine Mono- 
machus, and the buildings, so far as reconstructed during this 
period, were completed by the Patriarch Nicephorus in 1048. 
This, at least, is the most probable explanation of the conflicting 
narratives of different chroniclers. The only Moslem writer who 
refers to the matter is Mujir ad Din, who says: ‘ During the year 
$98 (1008) the Khalif Hakim ordered the Kumamah to be de- 
stroyed. The church, however, was allowed to be rebuilt during 
the reign of his son, Al Mustansir, by the king of Ram.’! 


1 Quoted by Le Strange, p. 204. 
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The narratives of various pilgrimages made during the eleventh 
century, before the time of the crusades, have come down to us in 
one form or other, and among the pilgrims we have such men as 
Fulk the Black (Count of Anjou), Raymond of Plaisance, Robert of 
Normandy, Abbot Richard of St. Vitou, Bishop Lietbert of Cam- 
bray, and the Archbishop of Mayence with an army of seven 
thousand pilgrims (among whom were the bishops of Utrecht, 
Bamberg, and Ratisbon).? But the only description of the holy 
sites that has come down to us during this period is that of Nasir- 
i-Khusrau, a Persian, whose ‘ Diary of a Journey through Syria 
and Palestine,’ made in 1047, has been translated from the Persian 
by Mr. Le Strange for the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society. He 
says :— 

In the Holy City the Christians possess a church which they call 
Bai’at-al-Kumaémah, and they hold it in high veneration. Every year 
great multitudes of people from Rim come hither to perform their visita- 
tion ; and the emperor of Byzantium himself even comes here, but privily 
so that no one should recognise him. ... At the present day the church 
is a most spacious building, and is capable of holding 8,000 persons. The 
edifice is built, with the utmost skill, of coloured marbles, with ornamen- 
tation and sculptures. Inside the church is everywhere adorned with 
Byzantine brocade, worked in gold with pictures. And they have por- 
trayed Jesus—peace be upon Him !—who at times is shown riding upon 
an ass. There are also pictures representing others of the prophets, as» 
for instance, Abraham, and Ishmael, and Isaac, and Jacob with his sons 
—peace be unto them all! These pictures they have overlaid with a 
varnish of the oil of Sandaracha; and for the face of each portrait they 
have made a plate of thin glass, which is set thereon, and is perfectly 
transparent. This dispenses with the need of a curtain, and prevents any 
dust or dirt from settling on the painting, for the glass is cleaned daily by 
the servants (of the church). Besides this (Church of the Resurrection) 
there are many others (in Jerusalem), all very skilfully built; but to 
describe them all would lead into too great length. In the church (of the 
Resurrection) there is a picture divided into two parts, representing heaven 
and hell. One part shows the people of paradise in paradise, while the 
other shows the people of hell in hell, with all that therein is; and as- 
suredly there is nowhere else in the world a picture such as this. There 
are seated in this church great numbers of priests and monks, who read 


the evangel and say prayers, for both by day and by night they are occupied 
after this manner. 


Nasir-i-Khusrau is thus no exception to the rule by which 
pilgrims give us much information which we could do without, but 
do not tell us what we should much rather have learned. His 
narrative may fortunately be completed from other two which, 
although written after the capture of the city by the crusaders, are 
still anterior to the chief changes made on the buildings by them, 


% Besant and Palmer, pp. 146 ff. 
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which the tract of ‘Fetellus’ shows us were not commenced for 
some years, being in progress and only recently begun in 11380. 
We may thus extend this period to about that time, and we are 
fortunate in having such complete narratives as those of Sewulf 
and the Abbot Daniel as our guides to the pre-crusading buildings. 
The account of these*two writers is too long for direct quotation, 
and a more elaborate estimate of it than we can now attempt will 
be found in an appendix to the translation of the latter writer 
made by Sir Charles W. Wilson for the Pilgrims’ Text Society. 

Sewulf’s narrative was written immediately after the capture of 
Jerusalem in the year 1102. Speaking of ‘ the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre ’ (the first time, so far as we remember, when the name 
occurs) or the Martyrium, he says that ‘in the middle of this 
church is the Sepulchre of the Lord, surrounded by a very strong 
wall, and covered over, lest rain should fall upon the Holy Sepul- 
chre, for the church above is open to the sky.’ In the court of the 
church are the prison in which the Lord was confined—a little to 
the east, the place where the crosses were found, ‘ and where a large 
church was afterwards built in honour of Queen Helena, but which 
has since been utterly destroyed by the pagans,—to the west, the 
column of scourging, the place of stripping, and that where He was 
invested in the purple robe and where His garments were divided. 
Calvary is next mentioned, with the rock cracked near the spot 
where the cross was fixed; it is the site of Abraham’s sacrifice ; 
in the cave below, which he calls Golgotha, Adam was raised from 
the dead ; close at hand is the church of St. Mary over the place of 
Unction. Returning to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, he 
mentions for the first time the name of Compas given to the centre 
of the world, situated to the east of the church, not far from 
Calvary, this being also the spot where Christ appeared to Mary 
Magdalene after the resurrection ; he describes four side chapels 
attached to the Church, that of St. Mary on the north, and on the 
south, in succession, the chapel of St. John, the monastery of the 
Holy Trinity, and the chapel of St. James the Apostle, ‘all so built 
and arranged that any one standing in the farthest church can clearly 
see all the five churches from door to door.’ To the south of the 
church is the Church of St. Mary Latin, the altar of which is 
said ‘ by the Assyrians’ to be on the spot where the Virgin stood 
during the crucifixion. 

The Russian abbot, Daniel, as to whom we know practically 
nothing beyond his name and rank, visited the Holy Land during 
the years 1106 and 1107, spending the Easter of the latter year in 
Jerusalem. The account which he gives of the buildings with 
which we are concerned is a long one, and we must curtail it-very 
largely, referring to the translation of his work (made by Sir 
Charles Wilson from a French translation by Madame Sophie de 
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Khitrowo) for further details. His description of the sepulchre 
itself, however, is sufficiently important to be quoted at length. 


It is a small cave hewn out in the rock, having an entrance so low that 
a man can scarcely get through by going on bended knees; its height is 
inconsiderable, and its dimensions, equal in length and breadth, do not 
amount to more than four cubits. When one has entered the grotto by 
the little entrance, one sees on the right hand a sort of bench, cut in the 
rock of the cavern, upon which the body of our Lord Jesus Christ was 
laid; it is now covered by marble slabs. This sacred rock, which all 
Christians kiss, can be seen through three small round openings on one 
side. There are five large oil-lamps burning night and day suspended in 
the sepulchre of our Lord. The holy bench upon which the body of Christ 
rested is four cubits in length, two in width, and one and a half in height. 
Three feet in front of the entrance to the cavern there is the stone upon 
which the angel sat who appeared to the women and announced to them 
the resurrection of Christ. The holy grotto is cased externally with beau- 
tiful marble, like a raised platform (ambo), and is surrounded by twelve 
columns of similar marble. It is surmounted by a beautiful turret resting 
on pillars, and terminating in a cupola, covered with silver-gilt plates, 
which bears on its summit a figure of Christ in silver, above the ordinary 
height; this was made by the Franks. This turret, which is exactly 
under the open dome, has three doors skilfully executed in trellis-work ; 
it is by these doors that one enters the holy sepulchre. 


The Church of the Resurrection is said by Daniel to be round, 


210 feet in diameter,* paved with beautiful marble slabs, with 
twelve monolithic columns and six villars. Its dome ‘is formed of 
a framework of wooden beams, so that the church is open at the 
top,’ the sepulchre being immediately under the open dome. It 
has six entrances and ‘ galleries with sixteen columns,’ and various 
mosaics above the galleries are described; it has spacious apart- 
ments in the upper part, where the patriarch lives. The entrance 
of the tomb is 84 feet from the high altar (in the east of the 
church), behind which is the centre of the earth covered by a small 
building. From this point it is 84 feet to Calvary, a rounded rock 
with a socket-hole a cubit deep and scarcely: a foot in cireumfer- 
ence, rent at a point above that where Adam’s skull lay. Calvary is 
enclosed by a wall, and covered by a building with various mosaics ; 
but Calvary, he adds, is the name properly given to the cave below, 
the upper part being Golgotha. The place where the garments 
were parted, and that of the mocking, are close to Calvary on the 
north side. Abraham’s altar is also close to this place, and men- 
tion is made of the prison, at a distance of 175 feet from which is 
the place where the cross was found, and of the spot from which 
the women viewed the crucifixion, called Spudi, a church of St. 
Mary with a timber roof standing on the spot. At a later stage 


8 The diameter is really 112 feet. On p. 420it was by mistake stated to be 67 feet, 
which is the diameter within the row of columns, excluding the aisle. 
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the abbot describes at length the descent of the Holy Light on 
the Saturday before Easter (first mentioned by Bernard the Wise, 
867 a.p.), and he mentions the fact that on going three days later 
to take away his lamp which had been lighted by the fire, he was 
allowed by the keeper to inspect the sepulchre itself very minutely, 
and so gratified that functionary by his generous gratuity that he 
‘pushed back the slab that covers the part of the sacred tomb on 
which Christ’s head lay, and broke off a morsel of the sacred rock ; 
this he gave me as a blessed memorial, begging me at the same 
time not to say anything about it at Jerusalem.’ 

From the information afforded by these writers we are unable 
to follow in detail the growth of the reconstructed churches during 
the eleventh century, but we are left in no doubt as to the main 
facts that concern us. The energy of the builders was concentrated 
on the Church of the Resurrection, which was restored to practically 
its older form. The western semicircular wall, with its three 
apses, is necessarily unchanged, and it is continued as before, so as 
to form a round church, the eastern end being, however, finished 
by an apse entered by an arch of special size reaching into the 
triforium, and occupied by the high altar; the entrances to the 
church are also necessarily, as before, at the sides of this apse. 
Within this bounding wall or colonnade, a circular range of columns 
and arches is formed on (probably) the old site of the inner wall of 
Arculfus, which supports the clerestory and triforium. The 
wooden roof of the church rises like a truncated cone, the centre 
being left open above the chapel of the sepulchre itself. Externally 
much has been done for the ornamentation of the tomb, a wall 
cased with marble, in which twelve columns and twelve arches have 
a part, protecting it, and bearing an upper domed pavilion on which 
a silver image of the Saviour stands immediately under the central 
opening of the roof; this, however, is stated to be the work of the 
Crusaders, but we are at a loss to know whether it is the whole 
pavilion or the silver image that is alluded to. The interior of 
the tomb has been completely altered in appearance. Not impro- 
bably it had been considerably injured by the efforts of Hakim’s 
officers, and while formerly the loculus where the body lay was 
separately roofed over by the rock, which was cut out in a vaulted 
form at a lower level than the roof of the cave, one vaulted roof 
now extends over the whole inner surface. The bed of the loculus 
is covered with marble slabs pierced at three points (as is frequently 
mentioned), one of the slabs being movable. A further addition to 
this church has been made by the beginning of the twelfth century, 
and may have been carried out at the time of the restoration by 
Constantine Monomachus, in the four side chapels, one on the 
north, three on the south, the entrances to which are on a straight 
line with those to the church, their apses being probably on the 
VOL. VII.—NO. XXVIII. xXx 
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line with the apse of the church, while their western walls would 
join the wall of the church at the points where the external rock 
ceas@l. It is difficult for us to understand how these should 
have been built in preference to a church on Calvary, and the 
‘ Fetellus ’ narrative of 1130 makes no reference to-them; but the 
statement of Sewulf is too clear to admit of question, and its 
date is undoubted. These side chapels are further still standing, 
and their architecture is that of the pre-crusading period. 

The Church of the Resurrection was, however, the only one of 
the buildings that was effectively restored. Calvary appears to have 
been without any church on its site until the beginning of the 
crusading era, when a small chapel was erected on it. Across the 
area from it several sites were enclosed under one roof, while the 
centre of the whole space was covered, as the centre of the earth, 
with a small oratory. The site of the Basilica of Constantine was 
altogether uncovered, although it is generally supposed that the 
eastern end of the enclosure was occupied by the small church of 
the Invention of the Cross or of St. Helena. This, however, is con- 
trary to the evidence afforded us; and although the architecture of 
that chapel seems to poini us back to pre-crusading times, it is 
more probable that at a later period the ruins of this subterranean 
chapel should have been capable of restoration to their original 
position than that the direct statements of the writers of the period 
should be erroneous. What exact form the boundaries of the 
enclosure took, we do not know; but on the northern side there 
is still a cloister, which gives every indication of belonging to this 
period, while it does not form the same angle with the Church 
of the Resurrection as the adjoining crusading buildings do. It is 
<omposed of seven arches, now known as the Seven Arches of the 
Virgin, resting on columns which M. de Vogié describes as an 
imitation of Corinthian and of Byzantine style. On the extreme 
south also, in line with the southern side of the chapel of St. James, 
portico of seven columns seems to have been built, six of the 
bases being still visible, while in the south-east corner of the chapel 
the seventh is still standing complete with a portion of the arch 
which it supported. But beyond this we cannot safely make any 
conjecture, except in the recognition of certain buildings connected 
with the clerestory which, following out the previous custom, formed 
apartments for the use of the patriarch, their level being very much 
that of the adjoining street on the north. 

We cannot define exactly the time when the crusading additions 
and extensions were commenced ; probably smaller works had been 
carried out before the erection of the great choir which forms the 
chief feature of their work. But we may provisionally accept the 
year 1130 as forming the division between the two periods, as at 
that time we have the account of the holy places which goes under 
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the name of Fetellus, archdeacon of Antioch about 1200 a.p., but 
which was certainly written by an unknown author about the year 
mentioned. It forms the foundation of a large number of ‘ Guides 
to the Holy Places’ in later times, and has passed under several 
different names. The account it gives is short, and one would 
almost have placed its information as previous to Sewulf and 
Daniel. It says :— 

The Church of the Sepulchre is round, of considerable beauty of con- 
struction, and it has four gates which are opened over against the sun- 
rising. The Sepulchre of the Lord is in the middle of it, sufficiently well 
protected and decently adorned. On the outside of it, on the east, is the 
site of Calvary, where the Lord was crucified, and there one ascends by 
sixteen steps, and there is a great rock where the Cross of Christ was 
erected. Lower is Golgota, where the blood of Christ trickled down 
through the middle of the rock, and where there is an altar in honour of 
the sainted mother of God. Outside of this, over against the sun-rising, 
is the place where the blessed Helena found the Holy Cross, and there a 
large church is building. On the other side over against the sixth hour 
(i.e. to the south) is a hospital for poor and infirm persons, and the church 
of St. John Baptist. And near at hand is St. Mary Latin. In the above- 


mentioned church of the blessed John is a stone water-pot in which the 
Lord made wine from water. 


The natural tendency is certainly to place this account at the 
beginning of the twelfth century, but the historical incidents re- 
ferred to in the work render this impossible, as for example the 
allusion to the Patriarch Warmund ‘of blessed memory’ in connexion 
with the siege of Tyre 1124, Warmund dying in 1128; and even if 
some other allusions could be regarded as insertions by a later 
hand, this and others of a similar character are conclusive against 
any date before 1130, : 


IV. The Crusading Buildings, 1130-1808. 


As we now turn to the fourth period of our history, we cannot 
possibly hope to follow out in detail the story of the buildings of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre for the long period of nearly seven 
centuries. All we can aim at is to trace the changes introduced by 
the crusaders, and to note the chief events that have since affected 
the buildings, with their results. 

The information that is afforded us as to the condition of the 
buildings in the middle half of the twelfth century, representing the 
changes introduced by the crusaders before their expulsion in 1187, 
is fortunately both detailed and varied. Besides various longer or 
shorter statements made by the historians of the period, among 
whom William of Tyre stands pre-eminent, we have four distinct 
treatises on the subject. The first is the ‘ Description of the Holy 
Land’ by John of Wiirzburg, which must have been written between 
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the years 1160 and 1170, nothing more being known of its author ; 
the second is a ‘ Description of the Holy Land,’ written very soon 
after, between 1171 and 1173, by Theoderich, who may perhaps be 
identified with one of that name who became bishop of Wirzburg 
in 1223. These two follow very largely the Latin type of the 
guide of the period, the earliest form of which we bave already 
met in the so called ‘ Fetellus.’ After an interyal of a few years we 
have a much shorter tract by Joannes Phocas, who served for a time 
in the army of the Emperor Manuel I (Comnenus) and afterwards 
became a monk, written about 1185. Two years later we Lave the 
first form of another type, the Norman French, in the ‘ Citez de 
Jherusalem,’ dating immediately after the capture of the cily of 
Saladin in 1187, the first of several similar works bearing on the 
position of the city in the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
From these four works we may deduce the outstanding facts. 

First we may turn to the sepulchre itself, to which what is 
known as the Angel Chapel was now added, representing the 
original ante-chamber, which had been cut away in the course of 
the levelling of the area by Constantine ; the chamber was almost 
square, and, in addition to the low entrance from it into the tomb, 
it had a door in each of its three walls, that in the east being 
reserved for the use of the guardians of the sepulchre, while that 
on the north was the one by which pilgrims entered the chapel, 
leaving it, after entering the tomb, by the southern door. Within 
the chapel, by the time of Theoderich, was the Stone of Unction 
(which now stands opposite the door of the church) used as an 
altar; when John Phocas wrote, it had been encased in white 
marble. The loculus was, as described by Theoderich, ‘ wondrously 
adorned with white marble, gold, and precious stones,’ the three 
holes being still left to allow pilgrims to kiss the actual stone; but 
Phocas speaks of it as ‘ornamented round about with pure gold, 
through the love and faith of my lord and master, Manuel 
Comnenus Porphyrogenitus.’ The interior of the vault and-sides 
of the tomb is covered with marble, and the outside is richly 
ornamented with pillars and arches supporting an upper structure 
surmounted by across. John of Wurzburg describes this structure 
as a cuplike dome, ‘the upper surface of which is covered with 
silver, and which rises high in the air towards the wide space opem 
to the sky, which is made in the larger building above it.’ Theo- 
derich gives a very complicated account, in which it is difficult at 
times to know what he is referring to; he speaks of ten pillars 
ranged round the tomb, supporting arches, and goes on to describe 
an altar (which may be the representative of the present altar of 
the Copts standing to the west of the Chapel of the Sepulchre) ‘at 
His head, which was turned towards the west,’ the altar being 
‘ surrounded by partition walls, doors, and locks of iron, with lattice- 
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work of cypress-wood decorated with various paintings, and with a 
roof of the same kind, and similarly decorated, resting upon the 
walls. . . . The roof of the work itself is formed of slabs of gilt 
copper, with a round opening in the middle, round which stand 
small pillars in a circle, carrying small arches above them, which 
support a cup-shaped roof. Above the roof itself is a gilded cross, 
and above the cross is a dove, likewise gilded.’ In front of the 
sepulchre and the ante-chapel is the Altar of the Holy Sepulchre, 
under what is spoken of by John of Wurzburg as ‘a kind of square 
eanopy.’ The Church of the Anastasis (if we may still retain the 
name) around the sepulchre is surrounded as formerly by a series 
of columns and piers supporting the clerestory and cutting off the 
aisle which runs round the ancient rock wall. At the points where 
this semicircular wall ends, the aisle stretches north and south to the 
side chapels which retain their former position. The first of the 
three chapels to the south now, however, formed the base of a great 
campanile of five stories, the three lower of which still exist. We do 
not know what was its exact form as it was originally built, as the 
descriptions of it are quite unsatisfactory and contradictory in their 
details. A drawing by Breydenbach (1483) represents the tower as 
surmounted by a leaden octagonal dome, but Professor Willis has 
shown that these drawings are not trustworthy; in 1586 a view by 
Zuallardo has no roof; the two upper stories were, however, still 
standing in 1678 according to a drawing by Le Bruyn. 

The distinctive work of the crusaders, however, lay beyond the 
Church of the Resurrection and its side chapels, consisting in the 
erection of a great church over the larger part of the rest of the 
area, extending from the Anastasis eastwards beyond the rock of 
Calvary to the line of the depression in the rock which is now 
known as the Chapel of St. Helena, and in breadth covering the 
area from the old northern cloister to a line to the south of Calvary 
and contiguous to the northern wall of the campanile. The 
junction with the Anastasis was effected by cutting away the eastern 
apse with the small chancel leading to it, at the great arched 
entrance which was retained, this arch (now known as ‘ The 
Imperial’) forming the junction between the rotunda and the 
choir of the great church. The most striking feature of the choir 
was its central lantern, standing (in Professor Willis’s words) on 
four noble piers, the centres of which were distant forty feet from 
east to west, and forty-three from north to south, while their height 
from base to capital was fifty-two feet. The proportions and the 
form of the piers were strictly Romanesque. On these piers 
pointed arches were supported, on which the lantern was raised 
crowned with a cupola, the highest point of which was 114 feet 
above the pavement. The eastern arch of this tower opened on 
the presbytery of the church, which ended in a semicircular apse; 
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the altar occupying the centre of the diametral line. The whole 
length of the choir and presbytery was all but one hundred feet, 
the breadth forty. The northern and southern arches of the tower 
connected the choir with the transepts; the northern transept 
extended to the old northern cloisters, embracing two of the 
columns in its closing arches, while the southern filled up the 
space to the west of the Adam chapel. Around the whole church, 
thus completed, there stretched a great processional aisle, the 
western end of which was the aisle of the rotunda, the northern being 
the old cloister, the eastern surrounding the presbytery and having 
three large apses, while the Adam chapel forms part of the aisle 
around the southern transept. This aisle had three small chapels 
in its eastern end as a sort of apses, and between the eastern and 
the south-eastern of these was a staircase which led down to the 
Chapel of St. Helena, the passage being partly cut in the rock, 
and the floor of the chapel being nearly sixteen feet below that of 
the rotunda. 

The Chapel of St. Helena (which is practically unchanged since 
the crusading times) in all probability represents in some of its 
details the old basilica of Constantine, as the depression of the rock 
must have been unaltered, and apparently the crusaders were able 
largely to avail themselves of ruined columns and arches which 
remained on the spot. On descending the steps we enter the chapel 
through a vestibule (or narthex) which occupies the western end, 
and we find that it is divided into three aisles, the central of which 
is crowned by a cupola, while the northern as well as the central 
endsinan apse. The southern aisle could not be similarly closed, as, 
at the point where its apse would lie, a staircase leads down eleven 
feet to the subterranean Chapel of the Invention of the Cross, an 
irregularly shaped pentagonal cutting in the rock about twenty feet 
across, evidently an old cistern. These two chapels remain to-day 
in practically the same condition as the crusaders assigned to them. 

Turning now to the supposed site of the crucifixion on the rock 
of Calvary which rises up on the south-east side of the whole enclo- 
sure, to the east of the southern transept of the crusaders’ church, 
we naturally find much labour expended on the erection of a new 
chapel on the summit of the rock and on the ornamentation of that 
chapel and the lower chapel of Adam or Golgotha. A staircase led 
up to Calvary from the processional aisle to the west of its southern 
apse, while another led from the outside of the southern transept, 
close to the present entrance to the whole buildings. Considerable 
variation has taken place in this part of the buildings, but this cannot 
be made intelligible without a plan, while even with a plan it is not 
easy to show the connexions, as the floor of Calvary is at an inter- 
mediate height between that of the church and the triforium. On 
Calvary was the Chapel of the Exaltation of the Cross as well as that 
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of the Crucifixion, where the three holes were shown in which the three 
crosses were fixed, the central being exactly above the fissure in the 
rock through which the blood of Christ flowed to the skull of Adam 
buried in the lower chapel. The Chapel of Melchizedek stood to the 
east of Calvary. At the entrance to the Adam chapel there were 
buried the first two Latin kings of Jerusalem, the tomb of Godfrey 
being against the north pier, and that of Baldwin I against the 
southern, while the other Christian kings were buried in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. These tombs were largely injured in 1244 by 
the Kharizmian invaders, and some time later by the Greeks on ac- 
count of their commemorating Latin kings, while after the fire in 1808 
they were wholly destroyed from the same motive. It may be of in- 
terest to notice that the inscription on the tomb of Godfrey (a roof- 
shaped stone of fine porphyry on four twisted columns standing on a 
slab of marble) was not originally that which is usually quoted from 
Quaresmius, but according to ‘ Fetellus’ was to this effect :— 


Marvellous star, here lies Duke Godfrey, 

Egypt’s terror, putter to flight of Arabs, scatterer of Persians ; 
Though elected king, king he would not be entitled 

Nor crowned: but he was ‘ the slave of Christ.’ 

His was the care to restore to Syon her rights, 

And as a Catholic to follow the sacred dogmas of right and equity ; 
All schism to put away from around him, and to cherish right. 
Thus also with the saints could he deserve a diadem— 

The army’s mirror, the people’s strength, the clergy’s anchor. 


The erection of these buildings is commonly stated to have been 
begun in the year 1103, and finished in 1150. The account of the 
churches given by ‘ Fetellus’ would suggest that the former date 
is too early, as it represents (in 1130) the Church of the Sepulchre 
as having four gates on the east, makes no mention of any build- 
ings on Calvary, and merely states that on the site where Helena 
found the cross, ‘a large church is building.’ M. de Vogiié has 
arrived at the date of 15 July 1149 as that of the consecration of 
the church, his conclusion being founded on the restoration of an 
inscription upon Calvary in golden letters, part of which is given 
by John of Wiirzburg, and part by Quaresmius. The whole work 
cannot have been accomplished then, and from the ‘ Cartulary of the 
Holy Sepulchre’ he deduces the period from 1167 to 1169 as that 
within which the crusading works were actually finished. Yet the 
description of them given by Idrisi in 1154 shows that they were 
practically carried out at that time. Both he and ’Ali of Herat in 
1173 speak of the church as one of the wonders of the world. Its 
future history till the beginning of the present century is for the 
most part a painful record of strife between different sections of 
the Christian church for the possession of special sites and on thir 
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we shall not enter. On the capture of Jerusalem by Saladin in 

1187, although some accounts speak of his pillaging the Church of 
the Sepulchre, there is no reason to believe that any damage was 

done to it; its escape, however, was but a narrow one, and ac- 

cording to some authorities‘ ‘ it was locked up and no Christian 

allowed to enter it.’ This, however, is contrary to the tenor of the 

description in the ‘Citez de Jherusalem,’ which represents the 

various Latin services in the Anastasis and Calvary and the 

crusaders’ choir, as going on uninterruptedly after the capture of 
the city. Yet at the close of the third crusade (1188-1192), when 
the English crusaders went up unarmed to Jerusalem, the bishop 
of Sal:sbury had granted to him as a special favour that two Latin 
priests should be permitted to serve at the Anastasis.’ Shortly 
after this, in 1211, Wilbrand of Oldenburg in his ‘Itinerary’ 
describes the buildings, noticing the white and polished marble 
covering of the loculus, with the three openings through which it 
might be kissed. In 1225 we have, in a different field, the great 
Geographical Lexicon of Yakut, in which he speaks of the Kumamah 
as being ‘beyond description for beauty and for its great riches 
and wonderful architecture, and alludes to various details. Un- 
important from our present point of view is the visit of Frederick II 
in 1229, when, having by his treaty with the Saracens received 
the whole of Jerusalem except the Sakhra, he entered the 
deserted Church of the Sepulchre and, taking the crown from the 
altar, put it on his own head, the last of the Christian kings of 
Jerusalem.’ But only a few years later, 1244, a very different host 
from Frederick’s entered the Holy City, when it was captured by 
the ferocious Kharizmians. The record of their acts is written in 
a letter sent to Europe by the patriarch of Jerusalem, in which he 
tells of the marble pavement that encircled the Sepulchre of the 
Resurrection being torn up, of Calvary and the whole church being 
defiled beyond description, of the sculptured columns around the 
tomb being carried off to adorn the tomb of Mohammed, and of the 
tombs of the kings being violated and their bones scattered. How 
far the work of destruction was carried we scarcely know; Makrisi 
speaks of the church as being destroyed, but this at all events is a 
huge exaggeration. Nor are we acquainted with the history of its 
restoration for many years. A little light is thrown on the state 
of the buildings in 1336 by William of Baldensel in his ‘ Hodoe- 
poricon ad Terram Sanctam,’ where he describes the appearance of 
the sepulchre with some detail :— 


In the middle of the church is a little hut (parvula domuncula), into 
which one has to enter with the head bent on account of the lowness of the 
door which is towards the east: but above it is vaulted in the form of a semi- 


* Besant, Jerusalem, p. 436. 5 Ibid. p. 414. 
* See Milman’s History of Latin Christianity, vol. iv., and Besant, pp. 506 ff. 
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circle, decorated with mosaic work, gold, and marbles, having no window 
but being lighted with candles and a lamp. On the right side of this 
hut is the place of the Lord's sepulture, touching the extremities of 
the above-named casa in length, i.c. from east to west, its length being 
nine average palms, while the breadth of the monwment (i.e. the loculus) 
and also the remainder of the rest of the space of the hut, extends 
in breadth on both sides about six average palms; about twelve palms 
may be the height of the above-named hut. And it must be ob- 
served that the monwment placed above that most holy place is not that 
in which the most sacred body of Christ was, when lifeless, laid originally ; 
because, as the sacred saying attests, the monument of Christ was cut out 
in the living rock, in the same way as was customary in the monuments 
of the ancients, specially in these districts; while that is composed of 
several pieces of rock, newly put together with cement, less artificially and 
less closely than is decent. But, whatever may be the case with this, that 
place of the sepulchre of Christ cannot be moved in any way from its 
form, but remains and will remain for ever immovable. 


About the same time as William of Baldensel is the Itinerarium 
of Symeon Symeonis who, as quoted by Professor Willis, refers to 
the marble covering with its three openings, and, as his date is 
1322, we have here another instance of the extreme difficulty of 
piecing together the descriptions of different writers. We tread on 
somewhat firmer ground when we come to the time of Felix Fabri, 
1483, whom Professor Willis does but justice to when he calls him 
an exceedingly minute and gossiping describer. His account of 
his first visit to the church as translated for the Pal. Pil. Text Soc., 
extends over one hundred pages, and although we could well have 
exchanged much that he tells us for a short exact statement as to other 
matters, we do get from him a good deal of important information. 
As to the sepulchre itself, one imagines that his information ought 
to be more exact than is common in ancient (or even in most 
modern) works, as he tells us that he had with him ‘ the account 
which a respectable man named Johannes Tucher, a citizen of 
Nuremburg, has written in the German tongue,’ and that he 
compared his narrative and measurements with the actual objects 
described, while on a second pilgrimage he was accompanied by 
‘that noble and clever man, the Lord Bernard von Braitenbach, 
Dean of the Metropolitan Church of Mainz,’ whose work has been 
already referred to and will call for further notice. We may quote 
as of special importance Felix Fabri’s statement that he examined 
the sepulchre most closely with a lighted candle, to see if there was 
any part that was not covered with marble. 


I found that on the outside the whole of it was cased in marble all the 
way round. When I entered the first door into the outer chapel, I found 
the walls on either side covered with marble, but I found that the wall 
before my face, that which divides the outer cave from the inner one, and 
in which is the door leading into the Lord’s sepulchre, was bare; and on 
holding my light near it I saw a wall cut out of the rock, not made of 
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ashlar work, but all of one piece, with the marks of iron tools plainly to 
be seen upon it. In the upper part there seemed to have been a fracture, 
which had been mended with stones and cement. From this it appeared 
to me that the Lord’s sepulchre had onee been destroyed, but never com- 
pletely rooted up; that what is now there is a restoration, and that it has 
stood for more than 200 years as it appears this day, save that it is now 


more carefully encased with marble, lest the pilgrims should pick off pieces 
from the walls for relics. 


Previously, however, to the pilgrimage of Felix Fabri, about 1450, 
the Christians of Jerusalem and their churches had been once more 
persecuted and devastated in the reign of the Sultan, Al Malik 
adh Dhahir Chakmak, when the new constructions in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre were demolished.’ Much damage cannot 
have been done, else we had found traces of it in the narrative 
of our gossiping traveller, or in that of Breydenbach who has been 
mentioned already, and whose work, published in 1502, is the first 
that professes to give accurate drawings of the different buildings. 
The conjecture may be hazarded that, partly as the result of 
successive acts of violence deliberately planned against the buildings, 
partly in consequence of the difficulty of making any repairs, during 
these three and a half centuries, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
had by the middle of the sixteenth century fallen into great dis- 
repair. And in 1555 we find that Father Bonifacius Stephanius, 
of Ragusa, the prefect of the Convent of St. Francis at Jerusalem, 
and guardian of the Holy Land, was instructed by Pope Julius III, 
at the instance and the expense of the Emperor Charles V and his 
son Philip, to restore the buildings, leave for this having been pur- 
chased from the Sultan after long negotiations. Boniface (in a 
letter which Quaresmius has copied from Gretser’s Apologia pro 
sancta Cruce) speaks of the church as having nearly fallen, and he 
says that it seemed necessary to level the structure with the ground, 
‘in order that the mass which was to be restored should arise the 
more firmly and endure more permanently than that which was 
destroyed ; ’ on this being done the sepulchré was laid bare, and 
a painting of two angels was seen upon it but speedily disap- 
peared upon exposure. One of the marble slabs upon the loculus 
had to be removed, and he found that it had concealed a piece of 
wood wrapped up in a napkin, which he placed in the Chapel of the 
Apparition, where it was long preserved ; the napkin fell to dust 
on its exposure. The question arises, what exactly it is that 
Boniface here speaks of as taken down, and we may best leave it 
unanswered ; he may have rebuilt the whole of the erection over 
the tomb, or he may speak only of the Angel Chapel, as Professor 
Willis thinks ; but, in either case, he must have restored it to its 
former position, as the description given by Breydenbach fifty years 
previously agrees, so far as one can judge, with that given by later 


7 Williams, I., 442. Besant and Palmer, pp. 487, ff. 
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writers. The Angel Chapel, however, is now represented as almost 
semicircular, instead of being ‘ almost square’ as John of Wurzburg 
described it. The marble covering of the loculus appears to have 
been changed at this time, as we do not find any later reference to 
the three holes left in it. 

Again in the beginning of the seventeenth century there was 
need for the repair and the improvement of the buildings, the work 
being undertaken by the Greek patriarch Sophronius V and being 
carried out by his successor, Theophanes. Yet in 1620 we read of 
fear being entertained that the whole would fall; and nearly half 
a century later, in 1664, the name of the Greek patriarch Nectarius 
is associated with the restoration of the churches. Further opera- 
tions were called for in 1719, but from the time of Stephanius to 
the beginning of the present century we have no alterations of 
moment to record. Dissension among the sects reigned throughout 
and introduced certain changes; for example, either during this 
period or at an earlier date, the possibility of passing round the 
whole edifice from end to end in the triforium was put an end 
to, divisional walls being built to separate the portion of one sect 
from that of another. There must have been need for repair, but 
the accounts which have come to us from such writers as Father 
Bernardino Amico, who in 1620 published the only strictly archi- 
tectural account of the buildings of the epoch (‘Trattato delle 
Piante et Immagini de’ Sacri Edifizi di Terra Sancta’), John 
Zuallardo, who to some extent anticipated him in 1587, De Bruyn, 
Quaresmius, whose ‘ Elucidatio Terre Sanctw#’ (Antwerp, 1639) is a 
marvellous storehouse of information for the period, and such later 
writers as Shaw and Pococke and Clarke, show comparatively little 
change in even the details of the buildings. 

In the year 1808 the history of a considerable portion of the 
buildings of the Church of the Sepulchre was closed by a great fire 
which began in the Armenian church in the triforium of the 
rotunda, from which it passed over a great part of the whole area. 
It is difficult to learn what exactly was destroyed by it, as the 
jealousy of the sects is very apparent in the accounts that were 
given. In the rotunda the effects were most apparent, the whole 
building being either burned or ruined by the falling cupola, with 
the exception of the sepulchre itself. In the crusaders’ church the 
central cupola was split, but the aisle surrounding the choir was 
largely saved. The Chapel of St. Helena escaped uninjured, but 
the chapels of Calvary were destroyed or seriously injured. The 
side chapels at the western end were not touched. 


V. The Modern Buildings from 1808. 


The restoration of the buildings was entrusted to a Greek 
architect of Constantinople, Commenes, who, in spite of countless 
difficulties put in his way by renewed squabbling, completed his 


o 
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work so quickly that the church was consecrated on 11 Sept. 1810. 
The way in which he did so calls down the strongest indignation 
of M. de Vogué, in which the old feud of Greek and Frank 
plays a certain part. But we do not require to prolong our his- 
torical sketch by a description of these buildings, which will be 
more fitly looked for in the pages of a modern guide book. They 
follow out very much the same lines as those of the crusading 
erections. The only variations that we need mention are in con- 
nexion with the sepulchre itself. The Angel Chapel has been 
completely renewed, and is now square instead of semicircular, 
with only one entrance on the east instead of the three spoken of 
formerly. To the west of the sepulchre is the Chapel of the Copts, 
which may represent the altar spoken of at the head of the tomb, 
but is now of a much more permanent character. Otherwise the 
main buildings retain the same appearance practically as they did 
when the crusaders finished their work. 

Reference ought perhaps to be made, before closing, to the 
theory asserted by the late Mr. James Fergusson, whose great 
architectural skill and knowledge are so unfortunately associated 
with the idea that the Church of the Holy Sepulchre is a medieval 
fraud, and that the Sakhra (the Dome of the Rock) is the actual 
building of the Emperor Constantine. It is needless now to say 
one word to add to the overwhelming proof that not a single argu- 
ment of weight can be adduced in his favour, and that every 
evidence that is available is opposed to him. The history of the 
Sakhra is better known now than when he wrote, and in the 
present day the assertion of his theory is inconceivable. But even 
when he wrote one can only say with M. de Vogué that the only 
possible excuse for his theory would be that he had never seen the 
buildings which he professed to criticise. 

The history of the buildings which, from the time of Constantine 
the Great, have in succession been erected on the traditional sites 
of the crucifixion, the sepulchre, and the invention of the cross, is 
thus practically a continuous one. Each century has afforded us 
some narrative of a pilgrim who not only visited the holy places, 
but also left on record a statement of what he saw. The pilgrim 
was not a critic; he went, as his tourist successors go still, not to 
investigate the actual facts of history or topography, but to see the 
sites that interested him, and with the further aim of devotion 
and of piety. And if one cannot study the records of the successive 
ages without a smile at the credulity of men who must have been 
among the best educated of their time, one recognises at the same 
time their real historical value, and one wonders not so much at 
partial difficulties attaching to them as at the comparative ease 
with which, within certain limits, one can deduce from them the 
history of the Church of the Resurrection for a period of more than 
sixteen hundred years. J. R. Macpuerson. 





Clerical Preferment under the 
Duke of Newcastle’ 


TI\HE growth of a healthy sentiment against the solicitation of 
personal favours will be noted by historians of the 
future as one of the pleasing features of the nineteenth century. 
That we have made considerable progress in at least concealing, 
if not in subduing, our natural appetite for promotion, seems 
obvious when we read the correspondence of the last century; and 
since the frequent exhibition of this vice in former days is to us 
rather ludicrous than revolting, there may be some reason to hope 
that the evil in its most obtrusive form has ceased to exist. Our 
self-seeking can no longer be quite open, and so entirely has public 
opinion changed on this point that it is difficult to realise that the 
letters which the duke of Newcastle received were written in all 
seriousness and frequently succeeded in obtaining for the writer 
the particular preferment he sought. The race, as the archbishop 
of Tuam expresses it, may not always have been to the swift, still 
eirly application for appointments was clearly felt to be essential, 
and to this end Death himself must be forestalled. When the secrets 
of the private correspondence of our public men are revealed, it 
seems unlikely that early, assiduous, and self-appreciative application 
will be found to have materially improved any candidate's prospects 
of success, least of all, we may hope, in cases of clerical preferment. 
But a letter written by Sir John Vanbrugh in 1724? in favour 
of the vicar of Scarborough reads like a sneer at a vice which was 
then peculiarly clerical, although the writer does not scruple to use 
the clerical system to secure the end he has in view. He writes :— 


Now it so happens there is a prebendary of Southwell just deceased, 
by which there is a vacancy worth—nothing, yet so it is, we desire 
we may have it, because we are a youngish man of good bodily fortitude 


! The collection of manuscripts on which this article is founded was presented to 
the British Museum by the earl of Chichester in 1886. It covers Nos. 32686-32992 of 
Addit. MSS. 1882-1887, as far as it concerns the official correspondence of Thomas 
Pelham Holles, duke of Newcastle; Nos. 32684-5, 32993-33025, 33028-33078 include 
the rest of his papers and correspondence. 

? No. 32687, f. 52. 
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and our mind not so harassed by our care of souls but that we hope we 
may outlive two certain elderly persons ; which if we do, this same nothing 
may prove worth something at last. In a word the prebend we ask is but 
seven pounds per annum, and will require a yearly expense of thirty, to 
do the duty. But there is a good corps * belonging to it, which after the 
lives of the two persons mentioned will fallin. ... I have not forgot 
your seat for Claremont. 


A few specimens of the letters of unsuccessful applicants will 
serve to show that Vanbrugh’s sneer was not undeserved. The 
archbishop of Tuam, Josiah Hort, writes after the usual eighteenth- 
century pattern :‘—— 

The death of our late primat * happening while I was at Tuam which 
is near a hundred miles from Dublin, I am later than others in my ap- 
plication upon that event, but as the race is not to the swift especially 
in cases of this nature, I hope it will not be too late for me to lay my 
small pretensions (if I may be permitted to use that expression) before 
your Grace. Iam the senior of the whole Bench of Bishops here next after 
the Archbishop of Dublin * and I am his senior as Archbishop ; so that 
we are seniors to each other reciprocally, he as bishop, and I as arch- 
bishop. I was promoted to Tuam, being then at Bath, without my 
seeking, in order to the execution of a scheme, formed by this government 
for raising the revenue of that archbishopric of Tuam nearer to a par with 
the others for ever, by uniting the see of Ardagh to it which I was and 
am possessed of... . 

I need not observe to your Grace what my principles and complexion 


were in the worst of times and that I have not warped from them in one 
instance to this day. 


Dr. Thomas Moore, of Bath, writes’ that he desires a prebend or 
the deanery of Worcester, as he could then do more service to the 
government. Otherwise he will ‘become as rusty and useless as 
any senior fellow of a college and as full of real as well as of 
imaginary complaints.’ He has some of both, but could easily 
recover health and spirits under other circumstances. He adds in 
a P.S. :— 


I hear by a person lately come from Worcester that Dr. Inett, one of 
the prebendaries, is past all hopes of recovery. 
The deanery of Worcester* was much sought after. Lord 


Portsmouth wrote? to recommend Dr. Barton, a Worcestershire 
man :— 


His friends and relations have a very good interest in that county 
which I dare answer for it, will always be disposed of in the manner his 


8 Vide p. 690, note 34. * No. 32707, f. 513. 
5 The archbishop of Armagh, John Hoadley, died 16 July, 1746. 
* Charles Cobbe. Vide p. 687. 
* No. 32709, f.13. 6 Oct.1746. He was the incumbent of Chislehurst. His 
application was not successful. Dr. Inett died Jan. 1748-9. 


® James Stillingfleet died Sept. 1746, and was succeeded by Edmund Marten. 
® 32709, 43. 
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gratitude will dictate. 
Majesty. 


He is a good Wigg, and a chaplain to His 


If he gets the deanery he will vacate a good living. 

George Lavington, who would rather have been dean of 
Worcester than a bishop,'® writes a letter in aid of his candidature 
which raises some interesting points. If, as he says, good manners 
required that all persons in need of promotion should seek it by 
letter, ii is remarkable that he should not have found it out earlier 
in life. No defence of the writers can be established on the ground 
of the universality of the practice. It is more probable that the 
duke of Newcastle himself was most to blame. He liked receiving 
and writing letters, and no application that was addressed to him 
was treated as waste paper. He loved to magnify his office, and 
Lavington probably had good reason for believing that the duke 
would think better rather than worse of him if he humbly sent in 
his application. So he writes : '— 


When I heard that my Lord Chancellor had spoke to your Grace in 
my favour with regard to the deanery of Worcester, I began to doubt 
whether I [ought] not also myself to make the same request, but concluded 
at length that it might be some degree of presumption, and that anything 
I could say for myself would add little or nothing to such an application. 
I am since informed that I was wrong and that custom would have justi- 
fied me in so doing and perhaps decency have required it. So that if I 
have sinned it is entirely a sin of ignorance and, therefore, I hope the 
more easily passed over. The news-writers, I find, think me likely to 
succeed in that preferment and if your Grace be of the same opinion with 
those knowing persons, it would be much more agreeable to me and re- 
ceived more thankfully than if I were raised to a higher order. 

At all adventures, even though I should be speaking against myself, I 
must take the liberty to mention briefly the present circumstances of that 
church. Of the ten prebendarys, four, if not five are Torys and of the 
Whiggs one or two a little humoursome, so that if that society is to be made 
useful to the public there should be some prudent and steady man at the 
head of it. 


More naive is the archbishop of Dublin’s application for the 
primacy of which Tuam was disappointed, 21 Oct. 1746.’ ‘As 
I am well assured that church affairs in Ireland are no less your 
Grace’s care and concern than in England, I beg leave to lay before 
your Grace what is rumoured here about filling the see of Armagh.’ 
It is proposed to put in the Bishop of Derry, ‘a junior.’ He will 
‘give place to an experienced English prelate,’ but thinks it a shame 
that a junior should be put over him, as that ‘ would make him 
appear insignificant in the world, and render him useless hereafter.’ 

© He was afterwards Bishop of Exeter, Dec. 1746. 


" 32709, 53. He was then prebendary of London. 


Oct. 32709, 75. CharlesCobbe. Stone, Bishop of Derry, succeeded to the see of 
Armagh. 
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On folio 427 of the same volume is a memorandum of the 
wishes of Simon Hughes."* He gives three alternatives and will 
take ‘either of these that shall first become vacant, or anything 
‘else of the same value.’ 

Zachary Pearce,‘ who had just been made Bishop of Bangor, 
did not look forward to his work. He writes, on 26 Jan. 1747-8,'* 
that the death of the bishop of Ely '® will make a vacancy in one of 
the English bishoprics now held by a bishop educated at Cam 
bridge. 


In that case I beg your Grace’s recommendation of me to His Majesty 
that, instead of having my election to Bangor confirmed, I may be ap- 
pointed to such English bishopric as shall become vacant, which I am 
the more encouraged to hope for, as your Grace was pleased to tell me that. 
Bangor is a fortunate see, andI shall think it so if I can be so happy as to 
avoid such a long journey. 


The bishop of Salisbury '’ undertook to push the claims of the 
bishop of Norwich '* as bishop of Ely, as the oldest Cambridge 
bishop, the head of a college, and as one ‘who has shown a very 
steady attachment to the king and his administration. His pre- 
tensions are such that his success can give no offence to any 
person.’ Writing again he says: ‘ He is my brother ' and his son 
is my nearest kinsman. Your Grace, by assisting him, will save 
me from a great mortification.’ 

The bishop of Norwich himself writes :— 


As His Majesty was pleased by your Grace to inform me that he in- 
tended that bishopric (Ely) for me, and as I am the senior Cambridge man 
on the Bench who will accept it, I would hope that your Grace will mind 
His Majesty of his own promise of my pretensions. I avoid appearing as a 
solliciter (sic) at your Grace’s house, but humbly trust to the king’s goodness 
neither to disappoint nor disgrace an old faithful subject. 


But the archbishop of Canterbury,” writing entirely ‘from a 
sense of, and a concern for the interest of true religion, for the 
honour and advantage of the king’s government, and a personal 
affection to his Grace,’ says, ‘ There is not a man in the kingdom so 
fitted to sueceed as the Bishop of Chichester.’ ?! 

Hutton, prebendary of Westminster, then bishop of Bangor, had 
laboriously ?? made his way to the see of York ; the duke wanted him 


13 Prebendary of Chichester. 

14 Afterwards bishop of Rochester, 1756. 15 32714, 111. 

16 Robert Butts, died 26 Jan. 1748. 1? Sherlock. 

18 Sir T. Gooch, who was appointed. 

19 Sir T. Gooch married Sherlock’s sister. His son inherited Sherlock’s large 
fortune. 

20 Thomas Herring. 21 Mauson. He was translated to Ely, 1754. 

2 327C0, Mar. 1743. The Duke of Newcastle had failed to induce him to resign his 
prebend 
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‘to give away one of his best prebends to Mr. Leveson Gower’s 
candidate, Mr. Jackson, son-in-law of the bishop of Lichfield.’ The 
archbishop refused on the ground that he would ‘ prefer one of his 
own chaplains, friends or relations,’ for he had been 


above five years in the Bench without the possibility of gratifying any 
one with above 50/. a year. _ It will be impossible for me to preserve the 
confidence of my own dependants, or maintain the share of esteem and 
affection I have met with among my ccuntrymen and clergy, if they find 
themselves slighted in the first instances of favour I have in my power to 
dispense.”* 


He writes later *‘ to the duke that ‘ Dr. Baker seems drawing apace 
to his end,’ and hopes that Dr. Terrick, a canon of Windsor, will 
succeed as residentiary of St. Paul’s. 

A very similar phraseology is used by the bishop of Lincoln ® 
who refused to take the duke’s candidate for the chancellorship. 
He had signified his intentions to another, and could not recede 
with honour. 


I have indeed, a chaplain and a nephew both married and very 
slenderly provided for. For these I destined the two first preferments 
that should fall in my gift, and though these are not such as may exactly 
suit, yet I must endeavour to serve them in these as well as I can. 


Joseph Wilcocks, bishop of Gloucester, and afterwards of 
Rochester, writes *° that 


having in my long and constant attachment to His Majesty's service 
asked nothing of him for myself, encourages me to make an humble appli- 
cation to him for a small mark of his royal favour to my son. 


He wishes his son to become one of His Majesty’s letter-carriers. 

Some laxity in business matters seems to have prevailed. Mr. 
Abson writes, on 24 May 1756,” that he had applied for a Notting- 
hamshire curacy, and had received no answer. 


Mr. Charlton dropped soliciting in favour of me, but was so kind as 
to order the payments arising from the curacy to be made to me, 


The archbishop now orders him to produce his nomination. Will 
his grace fill it up ? 

The inferior clergy followed the example of their superiors. 
Mr. Fifield Allen, writing 13 May 1758,”* thanks the Duke for the 
subdeanery of His Majesty’s chapels— 


a station the more agreeable as it gave me the honour of a constant 
attendance on H.M. My conduct in this station, I flatter’d myself, would 


23 No. 32718, 35. : 

% John Green, elected 9 Dec. 1761. 

_ %% No. 32725, 514. "No. 32365, 107. 
28 No. 32880, 66. He was also archdeacon of St Albans. 

VOL. VII.—NO. XXVIII. YY 


* No. 32719, 24. 
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improve your Grace’s favourable opinion of me, and one day recommend 
me to a more advantageous promotion. 

I have now almost finish’d seven years in this service, and have 
attended my duty with the strictest diligence and assiduity. This, my 
lord, has emboldened me to ask for further favour. 


William Allen writes, 2 Feb. 1762 : ®— 


The many civilities received from your Grace in Sussex, and during 
my stay in town, joined to my constant endeavours to serve your Grace 
in my neighbourhood, and some time since at Cambridge in relation to the 
chancellorship, encourage me to hope for some small mark of your Grace's 
favour ; I therefore humbly presume to beg your Grace's interest with my 
Lord Chancellor to succeed Mr. Barrell,®° who is, supposed, drawing very 
near his end, in his Prebend of Rochester. If this should be engaged, to 
rely on your Grace for some other token of your great goodness. 


As chancellor of Cambridge university, the duke had much 
scope for ‘influence.’ He canvassed for Lord Royston, son of his 
great friend Lord Hardwicke, as high steward, and with success. On 
10 Dec. 1763, William Abbot, ‘the great tutor of St. John’s,’ pro- 
mised to vote for him. He probably felt that he had earned a 
reward, and wrote 11 Dec. 1764 :*— 


The greater part of my pupils and acquaintance are of the northern 
counties, and there is reason to think both would be considerably encreased 
could I fix myself during the long vacation in that part of the kingdom. 

A Prebend of Southwell would furnish me with such an opportunity. 
They are, I am informed, of small value, from five to forty pounds per 
annum—reserved rent—and a corps thatis uncertain. All of them except 
those of North Muskam and Norwell Overhall, tenable with my Fellow- 
ship, Would your grace use your powerful interest with the archbishop 
of York to secure me of the first vacancy that shall happen amongst the 
rest ? 


On 19 May 1765,** he writes on the same subject: ‘ The earnest 
application made by your grace to the archbishop of York in my 
favour and his very obliging answer demand grateful acknowledg- 
ment.’ He confesses himself much touched by the 

advantageous terms in which your Grace was pleased to speak of a person, 


who in a late contest did nothing more than the duty he owed to himself 
and your university. 


On 15 Oct. 1767,°* he wrote to thank the Duke for the prebend of 
Fridaythorpe* in York cathedral, ‘ wholly owing to his grace’s 
recommendation.’ 


* No. 32934, 157. 

% He died three years afterwards, 15 March 1765, 

8" No. 32964, 255. ® No. 329€6, 49. 

% No. 32986, 10. He was collated 20 Oct. 1767. 

%1 The value is upon the middle rank or rather better, 411. per annum, besides the 
chance of fines upon the prebendal corps.’ No, 32985, 12 [Oct. 1767, Burns 
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In 1750 there were many vacancies.» The bishop of Bristol * 
is going to Durham, the dean of Christchurch to Bristol,” the 
bishop of Oxford ** is to have the Deanery of 8S. Paul's, the great 
living of S. James,’ Westminster, is therefore vacant and in 
London’s gift. The Duke writes :— 


’ It is not His Majesty’s intention to recommend any particular person 
to your lordship ** for it, but His Majesty would be extremely sorry 
to see a vacancy made by himself supplied by any person on whom 
His Majesty could not depend. P.S. The above is what I wrote by the 
king’s order. His Majesty’s orders were, ‘ You must take care the living 
is given to a good whig. It is certainly very material to have a zealous 
and a practicable man in that living. You can find one such if you 
please.’ Don’t be angry. 


The Bishop of London answers :— 


All the influence I have is from His Majesty’s goodness to me, and I 
will always, to the best of my judgment, use it for his service. Your 
private letter to me concludes with saying ‘Don’t be angry!’ Indeed 
I am not; tho’ I am a little puzzled to account for the suspicions I am 
fallen under. Believe me, my lord, I am your humble servant. 


The most inveterate beggar was Sir William Ashburnham, then 
dean, afterwards bishop of Chichester. On 5 April 1746, he 
observes that 


The exceeding unpleasantness of his situation, occasioned merely by 
the streightness of his circumstances, compels him to write to ask for 


enything the vacancy caused by filling up the bishopric of Hereford may 
offer. 


Always in difficulties, he is compelled to write candidly *' that ‘ the 
thing in the world that would make him most happy would be 
to get the deanery of St. Paul’s.’ 


The prospect I have of an opportunity of bettering my circumstance 
if I fail now, is in all appearance so very distant, and the present 
difficulties we are under so great, and going to be still greater, that it is 
scarce possible for us to continue longer here in the way of life we have 
hitherto been in. 


On 29 July 1747 he notes that ‘the vacancy of two bishopricks 


must needs give the duke an opportunity of doing whatever he really 
intends to do for him.’ 


(Eccles. Law, i. 448-9) says that the issues of those possessions which he (the pre- 
bendary) hath in common with the rest of the chapter, shall after his death be divided 
amongst the surviving members of the chapter. 

% No. 32722, 6. 3, Aug. and 84 Aug. 3. : 

% Joseph Butler. * John Conybeare, 3° Thomas Secker. 

% The bishop of London, Sherlock. 

* No. 32707, 19. Lord James Beauclerk was nominated bishop of Herefcr], 
8 April 1746. 

| No. 32709, 358, ® No. 32712, 272. 
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On 6 Sept. 1749, he particularly wants to be a residentiary of 
St. Paul’s. 


The ill-success that has hitherto attended all my applications of this 
sort will I am in hopes incline your grace to think more favourably of me 
now. y 


On 7 Oct. he could have borne the bitterness of the duke’s refusal 
had not a letter come just before from the bishop of Ely to Dr. 
Backshell saying he would certainly get it. 


This, Dr. Backshell immediately told to everybody in the town, and 
I have since had almost all my acquaintance here to wish me joy of it. 
This is nothing to the disappointment itself, which leaves me still in that 
poor and uncomfortable way of life which, God knows, has hitherto been 
bad enough, and which is now become much worse by a large family 
growing up to want an education, which I am unable to afford them. 
In this situation and not succeeding at St. Paul’s, I should have thought 
myself happy with Dr. Terrick’s canonry of Windsor,“ if your grace 
could have been so good as to have procured it for me. But I am now 
altogether without hopes. I have for a long time past kept myself in 
some measure easy with the expectation of something near at hand, 
which a too great partiality to myself may have made me think might 
happen in my favour, but there is nothing now, I see, which I can so 
much as flatter myself with the thoughts of succeeding to. This is the 
unhappy state in which I am unfortunately fixed. 


With a view to future favours, Ashburnham writes, 4 Jan, 
1750, that the chapter clerk is dead. ‘Who would the duke like 
to be appointed?’ Ashburnham has ‘a sister married to an 
attorney, te whom the place would be very acceptable.’ 29 Feb. 
1752,** he writes that the bishop of Chester is dead.‘7 


I wish I could flatter myself with hopes of succeeding to any other 
preferment within a reasonable time. But the distant prospect there 
seems to be now of that, I hope will be an excuse for my troubling you 
with this application. It has always been my desire and my endeavour to 
recommend myself in the best manner I could to your Grace’s favour. 


He would find the present ‘a very acceptable and a very seasonable 
kindness. In spite of rebuffs he continues ‘to show readiness to 
please his Grace,’ and writes to him when he has a living vacant.‘* 
In 1754, he became bishop of Chichester but continued to beg for 
promotion. On 14 Aug. 1761,*° ‘ the death of the bishops of York 
and London will probably occasion a vacancy at Salisbury by the 
promotion of Dr. Drummond.’ 

On 9 Jan. 1762, he has asked for the bishopric of Salisbury and 


43 No. 32719, 109. 4 Richard Newcome succeeded to it, 13 Oct. 1749. 

48 No, 32724, 32. © No. 32726, 201. He died 21 Feb. 1752. 

4® No. 32908, 231 (12 July, 1760); No. 32909, 22,140; also No. 32867, 256 
(7 Sept. 1756). 

#” No. 32927, 38 
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failed to get it ;*° he hopes that if the bishop of London’s death 
creates a vacancy there he may get it now.* 

On 14 Aug. 1765," he hears from Lord Ashburnham that the 
duke of Newcastle will refuse him the only request he has made 


for the twelve years he has been on the bench of bishops, and writes 
that 


it is well known to everyone with whom I live and converse, that this 
is the only preferment I have wished for and desired, and what I have so 
long been aiming at.’ It will be very mortifying to be refused. He does 
not at all want the deanery of St. Paul’s or Windsor ** which have been 
proposed as alternatives. 

With regard to the first, I shall choose rather to be set quite aside as 
altogether unworthy of your Grace’s notice than to be sent thither. I do 
not know anything that would induce me to accept of [it]. 


He is less positively against the deanery of Windsor, especially 
if it be vacant before the bishopric of Salisbury, adding :— 


Yet I am sorry to find myself of so little consideration with your 
Grace as to be forced to give way to all my juniors, and to take what shall 
happen to be left. This must appear exceeding hard, to be thus marked 
out for an object of neglect. I hope your Grace will think it a treatment 
a@ little too severe for one who I am sure has never done anything 
designedly to deserve it. 14 Aug. 1765. 

Oct. 1.54 The dean of Windsor’s death was announced in last night’s 
papers. Lord Ashburnham says it is what your Grace thought of for me. 


He therefore hopes for success in applying forit. 3 Oct. 1765, 
the duke answers that he is sorry he cannot help him and Lord 
Ashburnham.* He has received so very unkind a letter from his 
lordship that he despairs of being able to propose anything that 
they would like, so he has offered the deanery of Windsor to the 
bishop of Exeter who (f. 278) ‘has accepted it with great thank- 
fulness.’ At last the bishop of Chichester’s wished-for opportunity 
seemed to have come, for 29 July 1766,” the bishop of Salisbury 
was dead. But the bishopric had been got by the duke for the 
bishop of Oxford.** Ashburnham writes that he will be content 
with the deanery of St. Paul’s. ‘I am sure I have done everything 
that has been in my power through my life, to recommend myself 
to your favour.’ ‘ Nothing will be wanting on my part to make a 
proper return for obligations conferred upon me.’ But he was too 
late. Newcastle observes (f. 331) that the bishop had repeatedly 
refused the deanery of St. Paul’s, so he is sorry to say the king 

5° John Thomas, Bishop of Lincoln, got it. He died in 1766. 

51 No. 32933, 152. No. 32969, 30. 


53 Pluralities were frequently held by bishops in the eighteenth century. See 
Overton, English Church in the Eighteenth Century, ii. 11, 

54 No. 32970, 131. 

56 Keppel, bishop of Exeter, was appointed, 19 Oct. 1765, 

57 No. 32976 f. 329. 58 John Hume, 


% ». 171. 
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has offered it to the bishop of Lichfield.» Ashburnham remained 
bishop of Chichester to the end of his days; he died full of years, 
if not of honours, in 1797. 

The bishop’s example was followed by his inferior clergy. 
Daniel Walter, a prebendary of Chichester, writes, 15 Oct. 1765, 
‘Our worthy dean is thought to be in a very declining state of 
health.’ He hopes not, but if one of the residentiaries be appointed 
to succeed him, Walter would like to get his place as residentiary. 
He has been a prebendary there® for twenty years, and would feel 
most particularly obliged to be promoted among his old friends 
and acquaintances. ‘I am willing to think that I am not dis- 
agreeable to the present body of residentiaries.’ 

Many were the applications for the archbishopric of York, when 
John Gilbert died, 9 Aug. 1761, and not a few anticipated the 
event.” Dr. Thomas Newton (who became bishop of Bristol 8 Dec. 
1761) writes on 7 Aug. : ®— 

I think it my duty to acquaint your Grace that the archbishop of York 
lies a dying, and as all here think cannot possibly live beyond to-morrow 
morning, if so long; upon this occasion of two vacancies, I beg, I hope, I 
trust your Grace’s kindness and goodness will be shown to one who has 
long solicited your favour. 


The duke hopes™ that if two bishoprics are made vacant, one 
will fall to Newton. He has good reason to think his majesty 


thought of Newton for London when last vacant. 


In that I don’t pretend to have any merit, neither can I brag of much 
success in my recommendations to bishoprics.... I beg you would 
not mention what I say to you in confidence; it might hurt beth you 
and me.®° 


The bishop of Salisbury,” who got the see of York, wrote : “— 


The account which I have of the archbishop of York is the same that 
I told your Grace when I had the honour to see you last. He is not 
expected to last long, but he may last a month or two. This I have 
from his family, and from those who are nearest to him. The archbishop 
of Canterbury told me to-day that he saw him last night, and there is all 
the appearance that he cannot hold long. This being the case, I must 
leave it to my best friends to act for me as they judge the properest. I 
shall go to Lord Bute to-morrow to take my leave of him, and probably 


% Hon. Fred. Cornwallis. He accepted it, and Newcastle notes, 15 Oct. 1767, that 
it is bringing him in ‘ full 4,000/.—a good provision for younger children.’ 

6° No. 32970, 342. ®! Collated June 1746. 

® Whilst all were watching for the archbishop of York’s death, his only daughter 
was marrying (6 Aug.— three days before her father’s death). 

6* No. 32926, 288, ; 6! p. 290. 

*> Newton, when he was appointed to the bishopric of Bristol, wrote that ‘he 
regarded the duke of Newcastle’s congratulations as a considerable ‘addition to the 
value of his preferment.’ No, 32991, 180, 

' 6 Hon, Robert Hay Drummond. * 20 June, 1761. No. 32924; 182, 
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nothing will occur which will give me an occasion to hint anything 
towards York ; if there is it will be delicate for me to speak about it con- 
sidering the great favour I have so lately received.®* At the same time I 
must own fairly, and if I did not own it, your Grace knows this to be my 
great point in life, I must refer myself to your judgment and friendship 
in the mode and success of the affair. 


It was he who had been at pains to reward Abbot for his share in 
the high stewardship election at Cambridge. Both the duke and 
the archbishop lamented the use of ‘influence’ in the hands of 
others. The duke writes 80 Dec. 1763 (vol. 32954, f. 307) :— 


Your Grace I am sure will be sorry to hear that power, interest, and 
corruption make greater way at our university than I thought it possible ; 
when a bishop of London shall write as it were threatening letters, and 
the good bishop of Winchester shall espouse to a degree Lord Sandwich’s © 
cause, one cannot be surprised that young masters of arts should follow 
their example. I said to a degree, for the bishop of Winchester has 
wrote to a very honest man to vote for the person he shall recommend to 
him, and the. poor good man will hope that that is my Lord Royston, but 
if that had been so, his lordship I believe would not have given himself 
that trouble or expressed himself in that cautious way. I doubt it shows 
that his lordship is a little ashamed to name the person and hopes (as 
we all do) that the vacancy will not happen. 


And when the duke tells the archbishop (24 July 1765)” that he 
has accepted the office of lord privy seal ‘ with the management 
of or recommendation to ecclesiastical preferments,’ and hopes that 
the archbishop will advise him, Drummond writes” that he is 
delighted, and could not pretend to give advice. 


But yet I cannot help expressing to you my wish that in this depart- 
ment upon your being just restored to it the preferments should be given 
with some eclat for honor and credit without favour, which last will 
have its full influence, time enough and irresistibly. 


It is not in the correspondence of the duke of Newcastle that 
we expect to find expressions of lofty sentiment or delicacy of feel- 
ing, but there are one or two exceptions to this general rule. 

The letters of a man like John Thomas, bishop of Lincoln and 
afterwards of Salisbury, are meritorious when compared with the 
coarser productions of his contemporaries. He writes that he 
‘wishes His Majesty told that he should blush at the thought of 
being a competitor with the bishop of Salisbury,’ ” 1748, and again 
in 1761, 21 July,” he says that he is glad he has not been made 
bishop of London, for the successor of two such great men as Gibson 
and Sherlock will have a difficult task. ‘He is not concerned at 


* His bishopric of Salisbury, June 1761. 


® Lord Royston’s rival, in the event of Lord Hardwicke’s death, 
No. 32968, 227, ™ p. 289. 


72 For the bishopric of London, No. 32717, 105. "1 No. 32925, 243 
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his disappointment, but is sorry only that his friends have had so 
much trouble on his account.’ 

All honour, too, is due to Joseph Butler, whose letters show him 
to have been a man of very different calibre from the majority of 
his contemporaries. He had first been asked” whether, supposing 
the bishop of Salisbury would not accept London, he would. He 
cautiously replied® that he was very glad Salisbury had been asked to 
take it; he probably would do so. He refrains from expressing his 
own wishes. The letter of 5 Aug. 1750,” written after his nomination 
to the bishopric of Durham, is very remarkable. He says he refused 
to make any promise three-quarters of a year ago when the subject 
was first mentioned, as to what he would do about church prefer- 
ence. He is very much surprised at such a thing being asked of 
him beforehand. 


My principles would not permit me to accept of any promotion upon 
the condition of making any promise or raising any expectation before- 
hand of giving away preferment. After all this, my lord, I had not the 
most distant suspicion but that if his Majesty would nominate me to 
Durham, your Grace would have permitted the nomination to come free. 
My lord, the bishops as well as the inferior clergy take the oath against 
simony, and as I should think an express promise of preferment to a 
patron beforehand an express breach of that oath, and could not but deny 
institution upon it, so I should think a tacit promise a tacit breach of it. 
I am afraid your Grace may think I have already said too much, but as 
this affair, that I am to give Dr. Chapman the first prebend of Durham, 
is common talk at Cambridge, and consequently will be so, if it be not so 
already, wherever I am known, I think myself bound, whatever be the 
consequence of my simplicity and openness to add, that it will be impos- 
sible for me to do it consistently with my character and honour, since if 
I should, it would be understood (though your Grace and I know the 
contrary) to be done in consequence of some previous promise either 
express or tacit. 


Having said this no doubt he felt he had done enough, and Dr. 
Chapman did in the end receive a Durham prebend.” However, 
he treats another of the duke’s wishes with some contempt.”* 

I shall pay all the regard to your Grace’s recommendation that I am 
persuaded you yourself will think reasonable. But as I am altogether 
unacquainted with the character of the person recommended I must 
desire a little time to inquire into it, especially as I am inclined to think 
he is a stranger to your Grace. 

He may be able to find him a vicarage, but ‘cannot give leave 
of absence to any one he shall himself appoint to it.’ Had there 
been a few more such independent spirits, great patrons would 
never have been tempted to make ‘ recommendations.’ 

Mary Bateson. 








™ No. 32716, 283. "5 No. 32716, 365. 6 No. 32722, 56. 
7” 12 Dec. 1750. Butler writes to Dr. Johnson that he agrees to accept him 
(No. 32722, 74. 8 Aug. 1750). 8 No. 32725, 457. 





Ferdinand Gregorovius 


ERDINAND GREGOROVIUS, who died at Munich on 1 May of 
last year and was cremated at Gotha a few days later, was 
mourned by two nations, the Italian and the German. A citizen 
of Neidenburg, in East Prussia, where he was born in 1821, and also 
of the Eternal City, which had conferred on him the dignity of 
civis Romanus, Gregorovius was a cosmopolite. The mind which 
produced the ‘History of Medieval Rome’! and the ‘History of 
Medieval Athens’? had an equally comprehensive grasp of its sub- 
ject in dealing with the Mediterranean world. In 1854, at the age 
of thirty-three, he published his first work, on ‘ Corsica,’ of which 
three English translations speedily appeared, in London, in Edin- 
burgh, and in America. 

Cosmopolitan as he was by nature, Gregorovius was peculiarly 
fitted to ingratiate himself and his writings with the greater nations 
of Europe. He soon, however, came to look upon Italy as his 
second home. His subjects are principally Italian ; and even before 
he had crossed the Alps he was already in spiritin Rome. In 1857 he 
published a history of the emperor Hadrian, and shortly after a 
drama entitled ‘The Death of Tiberius.’ In these youthful pro- 
ductions may be detected all the characteristics of his later works— 
a noble striying after freedom, a tendency to humanism, and an 
artistic perception drawing inspiration from the Greeks. Once in 
Italy, he felt himself to be in his proper element. Rome affected 
him as it did Gibbon. Gibbon, seated amidst the ruins of ancient 
Rome, and listening to the vesper chants of the monks of Aracoeli, 
was stirred with the desire of describing how the cross was planted 
on the temples of antiquity. Instead, however, of carrying out this 
idea, and writing on medieval Rome, Gibbon wrote the history of 
the ‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.’ Gregorovius took 
up the task which Gibbon abandoned. Standing one evening on 
the Ponte San Bartolommeo, the island bridge leading to Traste- 
vere, he saw before him a prospect such as Rome alone can offer— 
‘a picture,’ to use his own words, ‘ evolved from centuries of union 
between two epochs of civilisation, the classic and the Christian.’ 


1 Geschichte der Stadt Rom im Mittelalter. 
2 Geschichte der Stadt Athen im Mittelalter. 
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The sight of the city, wrapped in medieval slumber, gave him 
the idea of writing its history during the middle ages. Rome had 
kept herself so completely isolated from the modernising tendencies 
of Europe, and even of Italy, that the political life on the banks of 
the Tiber was entirely subservient to the ecclesiastical. In the 
Rome of Pius IX, still a vast, ruin-bestrewn necropolis, the turbu- 
lent spirit of the young Prussian, dissatisfied with the internal con- 
ditions of his own country, found a resting-place. From 1855 to 
1872 Gregorovius was engaged upon his ‘History of Medieval 
Rome.’ In a letter addressed by him to the writer of this article 
he says :— 


My history of the city of Rome is a record of the middle ages, written 
during a period which witnessed the extinction of the temporal power of 
the papacy, and produced among those very monuments which reflect this 
great epoch in the history of mankind. The idea of writing the history 
of Rome in the middle ages was then suggested to my mind, and I was 
enabled by a fortunate inspiration to grasp the phantom and give it shape. 
For years I toiled in libraries and among archives, accumulating the mass 
of materials requisite for the task. This conception of medieval Rome as 
a city originated with me. I gave it a literary form and carried out Gibbon’s 
first idea ; for it is well known that he had originally intended to write 
the history of the city of Rome during the middle ages, 


In furtherance of this work, which became the purpose of his life, 
Gregorovius made a point of seeing every spot connected with medi- 
eval times, visiting even the most insignificant places which had 
formerly been seats of local administration, and discerning in the 
architectural features of each town the spirit of its history. Gre- 
gorovius had to contend with many difficulties, both material and 
personal, while engaged upon his great work. Material difficulties 
were pressing, for having no fortune, he was compelled to depend 
upon the very slender income which his writings produced. A 
German writer’s lot in those days was anything ut enviable. 
Some of his embarrassments were, however, removed by the inter- 
vention of Bunsen, who employed his influence on behalf of the 
young historian, and succeeded in obtaining from the Prussian 
government a yearly pension which freed him from pecuniary 
anxiety, and enabled him to devote himself wholly to his work. 
But personal difficulties had also to be combated. Gregorovius 
was a protestant, and moreover a freethinker, and papal Rome was 
disposed at first to regard him with suspicion. Gradually, however, 
_ this was overcome. He was allowed access to archives hitherto 
unexplored, and even the manuscripts in the Vatican library were 
placed at his disposal. He counted among his friends in Rome 
both-the Veronese Count Paolo Perez-(an enthusiastic admirer of 
the writings of Thomas Aquinas and Dante, who died a Rosminian 
monk in the monastery at Stresa) and the duke of Sermoneta, the 
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influential head of the Caetani family. Through them he obtained 
introductions to the principal Roman houses, and was permitted to 
carry on his researches among family archives, which he often 
found banished to the most remote corner of the mansion and en- 
crusted with the dust of ages. 

His work, however, was not merely the history of a city, as its 
name might lead one to suppose. Leopold von Ranke rightly 
observed that Gregorovius’s work was rather the history of the 
popes than of the city of Rome and its municipality. The matter 
relating to this last, indeed, would scarcely exceed a single thick 
volume. His work is less to be regarded as a consecutive whole 
than as a succession of historical paintings instinct with descriptive 
power, and a series of portraits of popes, heroes, and women. 
They are drawn with vigour and enthusiasm by a writer who is at 
home in the historical relations between popes and emperors, but 
whose sympathies are specially enlisted in the scenic effects of history, 
and who cares little for the more ordinary aspects of life, its prin- 
ciples of administration and of domestic economy. Gregorovius’s 
vivid imagination carries him far beyond the dry text of documents ; 
his facts and characters are apt to be too strongly impregnated with 
his own energetic temperament. He writes con amore, but love is 
often blind. His German nationality asserts itself when recording 
the vicissitudes of medieval Rome; and he can never forget the 
painful relations once subsisting between Italy and his own father- 
land, to whose emperors the road to Rome was often a veritable via 
crucis. He certainly misjudged his own character when he con- 
sidered the scientific element in it to be more developed than the 
artistic. In his charming little book ‘Corfu: an Ionian Idyll’ he 
sets forth his own estimate of the historian’s vocation. 

All the works of Gregorovius abound in somewhat fantastic 
hypotheses. He launches out into suppositions, not only about 
events, but as to the sentiments of prominent historical personages. 
His monograph ‘Lucrezia Borgia, based upon Documents and 
Letters of her own Day,’ is an example of this. It is an artist’s 
account of the times of Pope Alexander VI; the interest centres in 
the person of the beautiful Lucrezia, the daughter of Alexander and 
of his mistress Vannozza Catanei; but it is replete with conjectures, 
and the suppositions occupy almost more space in the volume than 
the actual facts. Yet, notwithstanding its weak points, the book is 
a fascinating one. Not only the spirit interests the author, but also 
the flesh ; and even the costume of the day has its attractions for him. 
In his pages we seem to hear the rustle of silk and satin, of purple 
- and gold brocade. He never loses his admiration for the great 
‘ moral characters which stand out in history, though he often lets 
: mere magnificence stand abreast of virtue. He could scarcely 
make a vestal virgin out of .Lucrezia Borgia, nor beatify a woman 
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who in the dim light of tradition appears as a poisoner. Never- 
theless he succeeds in rehabilitating her to some extent; and 
rightly observes that the contrast between the sanctity of the 
office held by Alexander VI, the head of the Borgias, and the evil 
deeds of the whole family causes their crimes to appear more terrible 
to us than they were in reality. Perhaps his vindication of 
Lucrezia may account for the favour which the historian found in 
the eyes of Italian women. His portraits of the women of the 
Renaissance are drawn with warmth and energy. The duchess of 
Urbino, for instance, or the duchess of Mantua, proud and beautiful 
dames, enthroned in princely state, appear glittering with jewels, 
awaiting their cavaliers beneath golden baldacchinos.® 

‘Athenais: the History of a Byzantine Empress,’ which appeared 
in 1882,‘ is a companion picture to ‘ Lucrezia Borgia.’ In dealing 
with the history of that empress Gregorovius leads his readers to 
the three great centres of ancient culture, Athens, Constantinople, 
and Jerusalem, where the life of his heroine was passed. A 
daughter of Leontius, the pagan philosopher, and by birth a 
heathen, Athenais later embraced Christianity and became the wife 
of the emperor Theodosius IJ. Her romantic story fascinated 
Gregorovius, who regarded her as typical of the twofold metamor- 
phosis of Greece—the transition from paganism to Christianity, 
and the merging of the Hellenic in the Byzantine. He had, after 
completing ‘ Athenais,’ republished in an enlarged form his early 
work upon the emperor Hadrian, under the title ‘Der Kaiser 
Hadrian: Gemialde der rémisch-hellenischen Welt zu seiner Zeit.’ 
The book gives an attractive description of the second century and 
its eclectic character, an epoch which Gregorovius regards as the 
‘ middle ages of Roman-Hellenic times,’ a period in which the most 
heterogeneous forms of culture are represented and approximated. 

While employed on this volume the attention of Gregorovius 
was again directed to Athens, and the last ten years of his life 
were devoted to researches into the history of that city. In 
Greece his merits were fully appreciated, all his works in which 
Greece plays any part having been translated into Greek. His 
sympathies are undisguisedly Hellenic; he held with Paparrigo- 
pulos, the eminent modern Greek historian, that the Greeks of to- 
day are the true descendants of the Hellenes of antiquity, and he 
was strongly opposed to the theory, started some thirty or forty 
years ago by Fallmerayer, that the original race of ancient Greeks 

’ Gregorovius was himself no dancer. The present queen of Italy, then wife of the 
heir to the crown, once invited the German historian to dance, thinking that one whose 
heart and pen kept time so merrily would surely be a proficient in this accomplishment, 
Gregorovius, abashed, was forced to acknowledge that he had never learned the art. 
‘Then,’ said the princess, ‘ we will dance a quadriglia parlata.’ 


* The third edition, prepared by Gregorovius before his death, has just been — 
by Professor Riihl of Kénigsberg (Leipzig, 1892). £ 
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had become extinct in the middle ages. The brilliant intellectual 
qualities of Gregorovius enabled him to invest with interest the 
driest details, which in. other hands might have become a mere 
chronicle of events. This is peculiarly striking in his work on 
‘Medieval Athens.’ For seven years he laboured unceasingly 
in its preparation. He visited Athens, and had subjected the 
archives of Venice, Naples, and Palermo to a searching investiga- 
tion, being thereby enabled to publish facts hitherto unknown 
relating to the great city which, for several centuries during the 
middle ages, never rose above the level of a mere provincial town. 
At one time he had feared that he might lose himself ‘among the 
tangled genealogical mazes of the dynasties and petty states of 
medieval Hellas, a veritable Cretan labyrinth of difficulties ;’ but in 
the end he surmounted all obstacles. An instance of his power in 
drawing characters is his sketch of Michael Akominatos, arch- 
bishop of Athens, a hero and a humanist in the middle ages. In 
an appendix to his work Gregorovius gives a short summary of the 
fortunes of the city of Pericles, and of Greece in general, down to 
the present day. As an ardent Philhellene he considers that ‘the 
boundaries of the new kingdom have been drawn by the powers 
with a jealous and grudging hand;’ yet he is confident that time 
will bring about some extension of the territory of Greece. He 
holds the possibility of the Greek cross being one day planted on 
St. Sophia, and of Constantinople becoming the rallying-point of 
modern Greek culture. ‘No question of the day,’ he observes, 
‘is more absorbing than that of the future of Constantinople, now 
the most important and the most mysterious of all the cities of 
the earth, on whose fate depends not only the destiny of Athens 
and Greece, but perhaps the future shaping of two continents.’ 
Gregorovius, as he once confessed, was always disposed to consider 
the development of states and nations in the framework of their 
historic towns. Had not death prevented him, he would have 
written the history of Jerusalem. 

The work of Gregorovius received but tardy recognition in Ger- 
many, where learning was and still is regarded as the exclusive 
monopoly of professors. He never accepted a professorship at any 
German university, and this fact is quite sufficient to account for 
the ungenerous criticism bestowed upon him by some of his academic 
fellow-countrymen. Gregorovius declined all such posts in Germany, 
in order that he might be free to devote himself to his studies. Had 
he accepted a professorship, he felt that he would have been debarred 
in that capacity from giving utterance. to his opinions with his 
wonted freedom and candour—a necessity to a man of his tem- 
perament. Research for its own sake was his passion and delight. 
His heart and soul were in his writing. In Germany the historian 
of medieval Rome was often compared with Mommsen, the eminent 
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author of the ‘History of Ancient Rome,’ and the comparison 
usually resulted unfavourably for the former. It is difficult to 
compare two men so dissimilar in character. The judicial spirit is 
far more developed in Mommsen than in Gregorovius. Mommsen 
directs his studies primarily to the practical side of state institu- 
tions, to political organisation and administration ; Gregorovius, 
on the other hand, devotes himself by preference to the considera- 
tion of the mental culture of a race and its artistic and religious 
attitudes. Mommsen’s scathing criticism is sometimes destructive ; 
Gregorovius with his finer feeling and enthusiasm is always recon- 
structing. Gregorovius as a writer is envious of the painter, because 
the brush, as an interpreter of nature, is necessarily superior to the 
pen; but the German historian, who in his subjectivity absorbed so 
much of the colouring of real life, was himself a very painter among 
writers, though his manner of expression may not be the ideal cf 
the historian’s art. 

Gregorovius spent a great part of his life in Rome; from 1853 
to 1874 he was permanently established there. His love for the 
Eternal City was romantic, like the love which Virgil once bore to 
her, and which Carducci, Italy’s best known living poet, feels for her 
in the present day. But he had known the city in the days when 
the glamour of medieval melancholy still overshadowed her ; and the 
transformation, which took place after Rome became the capital of 
Italy, was distasteful to him in the extreme. In the conflict between 
Italy and the holy see Gregorovius espoused the cause of the former ; 
but his artistic sense was outraged when he saw Italians sacrificing 
venerable buildings in Rome to the demon of speculation and 
parcelling out the stately Villa Ludovisi into building-lots, while 
day by day a whole world of poetry was swept away by the ruth- 
less hands of builders and engineers. In a letter written by him 
in 1885 to the author of these lines he says :— 


On 1 April I set out from Munich on my annual pilgrimage to 
Mecca. I started later than usual this year, and somewhat reluctantly, 
I must admit, for this yearly visit to Rome is prompted now by little else 
than a feeling of regard for my second home. The violent transformation 
which Rome has undergone affords me no pleasure ; the city appears to 
me like a gorgeous carpet of ancient date, which during the process of 
beating goes to pieces amid clouds of dust. All the traces of my past life 
here have been obliterated, destroyed, and built over; and the majestic 
calm of former days has been superseded by the tumult of modern life, 
which is still seeking definite shape, but will hardly succeed in attaining 
to it for a generation to come. 


Gregorovius was sincerely attached to Italy, but he was keenly 
alive to its weak points. When the present writer was about to 
visit Italy for the first time, the historian wrote to him as follows:— 
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Italy is no more what it was in bygone years, when the difficulties of 
locomotion caused foreigners to regard it as a very distant land of promise ; 
but the artistic, historic, and ideal richness of the country must ever re- 
main unchanged, and the fault certainly lies in the traveller if these fail 
to appeal to him in a high degree. Italy is no longer the seat of learning, 
but simply the school of humanity. The whole atmosphere of the country, 
the boundlessness of its esthetic horizon, the obviousness of all facts, the 
distinctness of all forms, the magnitude of its whole being, these all tend 
to awaken a more intelligent perception in every cultivated mind. But 
in our German fatherland the wave of progress is mightier and moré 
universal than it is in Italy, that land which even to-day may be desig- 
nated ‘the land of the dead,’ though in the highest sense of the term. 
You will find young Italy still very feeble, but constantly experimenting ; 
possessed of much talent but little character or knowledge. 


Shortly after the downfall of papal Rome in 1870, an event 
which the German historian hailed with satisfaction, he was made 
a citizen of the Italian capital; yet, notwithstanding his connexion 
with Italy and his long absences from Germany, Gregorovius had 
always remained a staunch patriot at heart, and when the Franco- 
German war broke out he joined his countrymen before the walls 
of Metz, though only as a spectator of the operations. The magni- 
tude of the German victories did not, however, dazzle him. Only 
a few months before his death the venerable historian touched upon 
the year 1870 and upon the duties and responsibilities entailed upon 
the empire by the recently achieved unity of Germany. The address 
which he then delivered before the Bavarian Academy of Sciences, 
was entitled ‘The Great Monarchies, or the Empires of the World 
in History,’ and dealt with the subject from the broad standpoint of 
a universal historian. He pointed out that the Saxon races, more 
especially the English and the German, were still eminently qualified 
to be the representatives of the idea of individual liberty in our 
hemisphere. Of Great Britain he says :— 


England, having established the freedom of her constitution, raised 
herself by the marvellous growth of her commercial enterprise to the 
rank of a great naval power, far surpassing in size the empire of ancient 
Rome. It is remarkable that in the interests of India England should 
in the present day have taken up the idea of the empire which is histori- 
cally connected with universal monarchy. What Pliny said of the 


Romans, that they had made the earth more human, may equally be 
England’s boast. 


Germany, he anticipates, will not seek self-aggrandisement at 
the expense of other nations, and he applies to her the words which 
Isocrates applied to Greece: she must become the ‘school of the 
nations.’ Yet at the same time he warns her against chauvinism, 
against supposing that she alone may become the leader of civi- 
lisation, and against giving heed to the vain words of those who 
prophesy that Germany will eventua'ly become the intellectual 
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ruler of the world, for no nation in these days is ever likely to 
monopolise supremacy in the political or the scientific world. 
And in reference to the victories of 1870 he exhorts his country- 
men to believe that ‘ Mars is a perfidious deity.’ ‘A nation,’ he 
adds, ‘ which seeks its greatness in warfare alone is foolish indeed, 
for every country at some period of its career has achieved military 
success, but has forfeited it again,’ and he considers that the Saxon 
races, more especially the English and the German, ‘are destined 
to represent moral freedom, truth, duty, and industry under the 
most progressive form of civilisation.’ 
Sicmuunp Minz. 
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Notes and Documents 


A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE CONQUEST. 


As far as I am aware, no English writer has observed the evidence 
of the probable date of the Bayeux tapestry, furnished by a poem 
of Baldric, abbot of Bourgueil on the Loire from 1079 to 1107, and 
afterwards bishop or archbishop of Dol. It was written while he 
was still abbot, and was addressed to his friend and patroness: 
Adela, the daughter of William, the wife of Stephen of Blois and 
the mother of King Stephen. The first eighty-eight lines were 
published long ago by Duchesne (iv. 272), and have been reprinted 
elsewhere, for instance in Migne’s ‘Patrologia;’ but though 
Duchesne copied the lines that bear on the question of the tapestry, 
he never printed them, and they did not appear till 1871, when 
the whole of the poem was first printed at Caen from a copy at. 
Tours of a manuscript in the Vatican.' 

It purports to be a description, probably with a good deal of 
poetic exaggeration, of the chamber of Adela, of its ceiling, floor, 
and hangings. The subject of those about the alcove, where her 
bed was placed, was her father’s invasion of England. 

The story apparently began with the comet, for the preceding. 
lines seem to be merely a sketch by Baldric of William’s early life. 
At least, if there was anything corresponding in the hangings, 
Baldric’s curt summary is quite unlike the lengthy descriptions in 
which he afterwards indulges :— 


Ecce videbatur Normannia foeta virorum 
Nomine Guillelmum progenuisse ducem. 

Finibus a patriis in primis hune abigebant, 
Et profligabant jura paterna sui. 

Protinus hos princeps nimia virtute subactos 
Legibus edomuit supposuitque suis. 

Hic successiva serie de consule consul 
Mox extra seriem de duce Caesar erit. 


As many lines are given to the comet :— 


1 Poéme adressé & Adele, fille de Guillaume le Conquérant, par Baudri...publié par 
M. Lénpold Delisle, in the Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de Nor'mandie, 
vol, xxviii., deuxiéme livraison. (Avril 1873.) 
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Ecce micat caelo, micat ecce rubens cometes, 
Crinibus effusis fulgurat in populos. 
At ne de stella nos vana putes cecinisse, 
Vidimus hanc omnes plus quoque quam decies. 
Stella fuit stellis aliis conspectior ipsa, 
Kt nisi longa foret altera luna fuit. 
Quippe videbatur vestigia verrere longa 
Et longe proprias spargere retro comas. 


Then William convenes his magnates, describes the unsuccessful 
mission of his ambassadors, sets forth his claims on the grounds 
both of relationship and of the late king’s will, and calls on the 
ambassadors to confirm his statements. When they have done so, 
he again addresses the assembly. He himself feels no doubt what 
course he should take, but asks that they should agree with him, 
though in any case his resolution is inflexible. He expatiates on 
their own victories in Maine, Brittany, and Anjou, and on those of 
Guiscard in Apulia. Let the perjured English feel their wonted 
valour. If he wins a kingdom, they will be enriched :— 


Nomen ego regis, vos divitias habeatis, 
Dumque vacat, vestras amplificate domos. 

Omnibus illa bonis, ut nostis, terra repletur, 
Gens imbelle satis et muliebre genus. 


Only ships are wanting, and he calls on his nobles to provide a 
fleet within five months. Next come, as at Bayeux, the felling of 
the trees, and the building of the fleet, which, says the poet, sur- 
passed that of Xerxes, and the embarkation amid the farewells and 
tears of wives and sweethearts. The duke’s own ship carries a 
gilded prow. The duke on touching the shore hails the land as his 
own, and, contrary to the evidence of the Bayeux tapestry, ex- 
claims :— 
Nolo tuos agros, regio mea, depopulari, 
Hostibus hostis ero, pax, mea terra, tibi. 


The beginning of the battle follows immediately; the English 
fight on foot in a close wedge, 


Qui, nisi desiperet, intemerandus erat. 
Nam neque Normannus consertos audet adire, 
Nec valet a cuneo quemlibet excipere. 


William orders his bowmen to aim high, so that a deadly shower 
falls on the heads of the English :— 


Creditur a caelo mors super ingruere. 


They stand so close that the killed have no room to fall. Then 
appear the feigned and the real flight of the Normans, and the fatal 
breach in the ranks of the pursuing English. William, who was 
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said to have been slain, takes off his helmet and cheers on his men. 
Like Cortes, 
Quo fugeretis ? ait. Procul est a litore classis, 

Nos ipsam nobis spem simul abstulimus. 





He spurs his steed to the charge, his men rally, great slaughter 
on both sides follows ; the Fates could not keep up with it :— 


Lassari potuit, nisi fallor, turba Sororum, 
Stamine non rupto plurimus occubuit. 
At last, 
Ni caeli praesagia vana fuissent, 


Providence favours the Normans, Harold falls arrow-slain, and 
the English fly. Many perish, suffocated by their armour; those 
who can, pull it off, and fly unarmed. The Normans pursue on 
horseback, till night puts an end to the pursuit. At this point the 
Bayeux tapestry, in its present state, ends, but that of Adela had 
some additional scenes. The English fly to woods and caves, the 
remnant of the nobles try. to defend the towns. Next day William 
marches against them, so as to give them no time to rally. The 
city (unnamed) makes peace and surrenders, an example followed 
by the whole province :— 
Cives excipiunt pacem pacemque redonant, 
Urbs patet, excipitur dux alacri facie. 
Protinus applaudit provincia civibus illis, 
Collaudant factum suscipiuntque ducem. 
Nobilitas, populus, urbes simul, oppida, rura, 
Supra se regem constituere ducem. 
Guillelmus consul rex est de consule factus, 
Sanguinis effusi nuncia stella fuit. 





From the preceding sketch it will be seen that this tapestry 
differs widely from that ef Bayeux. This begins with the comet, 
the other with Harold’s taking leave of Edward before his voyage, 
and nearly half the scenes in that of Bayeux are occupied with the 
subsequent events in Normandy and Brittany before it reaches the 
comet. On the other hand, while the Bayeux tapestry ends with 
Harold’s death, the other goes down some way further. Moreover, 
if Baldric can be. trusted, the tapestry he describes was made of 
much more precious materials than that of Bayeux :— 


Ambit enim lectum dominae mirabile velum, 
Quod tria materia jungit et arte nova. 
Nam manus artificis sic attenuaverat artem, 
Ut vix esse putes quod tamen esse scias. 
Aurea praecedunt, argentea fila sequuntur, 
Tertia fila quidem serica semper erat. 
Sic quoque cura sagax tenuaverat ambo metalla, 
Tenuius ut nil hoc posse fuisse reor. 
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Interlucebant rutilo discrimine gemmae 
Et margaritae non modici pretii. 

Denique tantus erat velo fulgorque decorque, 
Ut Phoebi dicas exsuperasse jubar. 


On the other hand -where the two are on the same ground there 
is considerable similarity. Both have the comet, the order to build 
the fleet, the felling of the timber, the building of the ships, the 
embarkation, the voyage, the landing, and the battle. Both too 
had written explanations of the scenes and figures. We are told at 
the beginning of the description :— 
Porro recenseres titulorum scripta legendo 
In velo veras historiasque novas ; 
and again, at the end :— 
Regis divitiae, sua gloria, bella, triumphi, 
In velo poterant singula visa legi. 
Veras crediderim vivasque fuisse figuras, 
Ni caro, ni sensus, deesset imaginibus. 
Littera signabat sic res et quasque figuras, 
Ut quisquis videat, si sapit, ipsa legat. 

It is a strong argument for the early date of the Bayeux tapestry 
that a poem written within forty years of the Conquest should 
describe work of so similar a character as adorning the chamber 
of a daughter of the Conqueror.? 

F. H. Buacksurne DANIEL. 


THE WORDS SOLINUM AND SOLANDA. 


Several years ago I arrived at the conclusion that the alleged 
identity of these two words was an unsupported conjecture. So 
long as it remained a conjecture only, its correction was not urgent ; 
but now, as is so often the case, the result of leaving it unassailed 
is that arguments are based upon it. The last number of the 
Review contained a paper by Mr. Seebohm, in which that dis- 
tinguished scholar took the identity for granted, as his no less 
distinguished opponent, Professor Vinogradoff, has done in his 
masterly work on ‘ Villainage in England.’ 

I believe the alleged identity was first asserted by Archdeacon 
Hale who wrote in his ‘ Domesday of St. Paul’s’ (1858), p. xiv :— 

The word solanda, or, as it is written at p. 142, scolanda, is so evidently 
a latinized form of the Anglo-Saxon sulung or plough land, and 
approaches so near to the Kentish solinus, that we need scarcely hesitate 
to consider them identical. 


? An early historical tapestry at Ely is described in Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 
i. 303, note. : 
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Let us start from the facts. In the Domesday of Kent we find 
the form solin or its Latin equivalent solinum used for the unit of 
assessment like the hide and the carucate in other counties. In 
the Kent monastic surveys it is found as sullung or suolinga. But 
when we turn to the Domesday of St. Paul’s, we find, first, that, 
instead of being universal as in Kent, it occurs only in three cases ; 
secondly, that the form is solande, solanda, scholanda, scolanda, or 
even (we shall see) Scotlande ; thirdly, that it is not employed as a 
unit of assessment at all. 

The three places where the term occurs in the Domesday of 
St. Paul’s are Drayton and Sutton in Middlesex, and Tillingham in 
Essex. Hale would seem to have arrived at no clear idea of 
what the word meant. At p. xiv he wrote that ‘a solanda con- 
sisted of two hides, but probably in this case the hide was not 
of the ordinary dimension.’ At p. Ixxviii he inferred, from a 
reference to ‘la Scoland’ in a survey of Drayton that ‘ “ ploughed 
land ”’ would seem to be opposed to ‘Scoland.”’ At p. cx he was 
led by the important passage-—‘De hydis hiis decem, due fuerunt in 
dominio, una in scolanda, et vii assisae’—to suggest that it ‘ appears 
to denote some difference in the tenure.’ This last conjecture 
seems the most probable. If we take the case of Sutton and 
Chiswick, we read in the survey of 1222 :— 

Juratores dicunt quod manerium istud defendit se versus regem pro 


tribus hidis preter solandam de Chesewich que per se habet duas hidas, 
et sunt geldabiles cum hidis de Sutton. 


Hale (p. cxix) believed that this Solanda de Chesewich was 
no other than the Scotlande thesaurarii of 1181, namely the 
prebend of Chiswick. The above passage should further be 
compared with the survey of Kadenden (1222) :— 


Dicunt juratores quod manerium istud defendit se versus regem pro x 
hidis . . . preter duas prebendas quae sunt in eadem parochia. 


The formula is the same in both cases, and a solanda was clearly 
land held on some special terms and was not a measure of unit 
of assessment at all. Indeed, Hale himself admitted that it could 
not be identified with one or with two hides. 

Hale, however, misled Mr. Seebohm, who in his great work on 
the ‘English Village Community’ (p. 54) wrote, of Tillingham :— 


There was further in this manor a double hide, called a solanda, pre- 
sumably of 240 acres. This double hide, called a solanda, is also mentioned 
in a manor in Middlesex [Sutton], and in another in Surrey [Drayton]! ; 
and the term solanda is probably the same as the well-known ‘ sullung’ or 
* solin’ of Kent, meaning a ‘ plough land.’ 


‘ This is a slip. Drayton was in Middlesex, and the words (which Mr. Seebohm 
quotes) are cwm una hida de solande. 
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Proceeding further (p. 895) Mr. Seebohm wrote :— 


Generally in Kent, and sometimes in Sussex, Berks, and Essex, we 
found in addition to or instead of the hide or carucate, or ‘ terra unius’ 
aratri,’ solins, sullwngs, or swullungs, the land pertaining to a ‘ swhl,’ the 
Anglo-Saxon word for plough. 


Unfortunately no reference is given for the cases of Sussex and 
Berks, and I know of none myself. 

Turning now to the brilliant work of Professor Vinogradoff, we 
read :— 


Of the sulung I have spoken already. It is a full plough land, and 
200 acres are commonly reckoned to belong to it. The name is sometimes 
found out of Kent, in Essex for instance. In Tillingham, a manor of 
St. Paul’s of London, we come across six hides ‘trium solandarum.’ 
The most probable explanation seems to be that the hide or unit of assess- 
ment is contrasted with the solanda or sulland? (sulung), that is with 


the actual plough land, and two hides are reckoned as a single solanda 
(p. 255). 


Lastly we come to Mr. Seebohm’s reply to Professor Vinogradoff 
(ante, pp. 444-465). Here the identity is again assumed :— 


Along with parts of Essex, the Kentish records differ in phraseology 
from those of the rest of England. Their swllwngs of 240 acres occur also in 
the manors of Essex belonging to St. Paul’s,and the custom of gavel- 
kind and succession of the youngest child mark it off as exceptional. 
Mr. Vinogradoff . . . shows that in the Kentish district, and in Essex, 
where the swllwng or solanda takes the place of the hide and where gavel- 
kind prevailed, the unity of the hides and virgates was preserved 
only for purposes of taxation and the services; whilst in reality the. 
holdings clustered under the nominal unit were many and irregular. 


I yield to no one in admiration for Mr. Seebohm’s work, but 
the question raised is so important that accuracy as to the facts is 
here essential. (1) Sullwng is nowhere found in Essex, but only 
solanda. (2) Solanda does not occur ‘in the manors’ referred to, 
but at Tillingham alone. (8) In Essex it nowhere ‘takes the 
place of the hide,’ as it does in Kent. (4) The Essex instance adduced 
by Professor Vinogradoff is taken from a manor where solanda 
does not occur. 

Two issues—quite distinct—are involved. In the first place 
Mr. Seebohm contends that Professor Vinogradoff must not argue 
from ‘the custom of Kent’ to the rest of England, because (inter 
alia) Kent, unlike the rest of England, was divided into sulungs, 
which points to some difference in its organisation. This conten- 
tion is sound, and is actually strengthened if we reject the identity 
of sulung and solanda. But, in the second place, he endeavours to 


2 I know of no authority for this form. _ 
' § The ‘ Lathes’ of Kent of course point in the same direction. 
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explain away the Essex case of subdivision at Eadwulféness to which 
the Professor appeals by connecting it with the Kentish system 
through the term solanda. This, as I have shown above, is based on a 
misreading of the evidence, and is contrary to the facts of the case. 

Let us then look more closely at the Essex instance of sub- 
division. It is taken from one manor alone, the great ‘soke’ of 
Eadwulfsness in the north-east corner of the county. This ‘soke’ 
comprised the townships of Thorpe ‘le soken,’, Kirby ‘le soken,’ 
and Walton ‘le soken’ (better known as Walton on the Naze). 
These names proclaim the Danish origin of the community, and it 
is noteworthy that the ‘ hidarii,’ on whom the argument turns, are 
found only at Thorpe and Kirby, the very two townships which 
bear Danish names. This circumstance points to quite another 
track. That the system in this little corner of Essex was wholly 
peculiar had been pointed out by Hale, and it might perhaps have 
originated in the superimposition of hides on a previous system, 
instead of in the breaking up of the hide and virgate system. -But 
this is only a conjecture. The two facts on which I would lay 
stress are that at Thorpe, according to Hale, ‘ the holders of the 
nine hides (in 1279) possessed also among them seventy-two 
messuages,’ which, by its proportion of eight to the hide, favours 
Mr. Seebohm’s views; and that the holdings of the ‘hidarii’ 
were rigidly formed on the decimal system (such as 60, 30, 15, 74 
acres, or 40, 20, 10, 5 acres),‘ unlike the holdings of an odd 
number of acres on the Kentish manors of St. Augustine’s. The 
reason for the Essex system was clearly the necessity of keeping 
the holdings in a fixed relation to the hide, that their proportion of 
the hide’s service might be easily determined. These two points 
have, perhaps, I think, been overlooked by both of the eminent 
scholars in their controversy. 

Before leaving the subject of the sulung, I would venture to 
point out that it was divided (as Mr. Seebohm has explained) into 
four quarters known as juga, just as the hide was divided into four 
virgates. Mr. Seebohm bases this statement on Anglo-Saxon 
evidence,’ but it is abundantly confirmed by Domesday, where we 
read of Eastwell (in Kent): ‘pro uno solin se defendit. Tria juga 
sunt infra divisionem Hugonis, et quartum jugum est extra’ (i. 13). 
So far allis clear ; but Professor Vinogradoff, on the contrary, asserts. 
that ‘ the yokes (juga) of Battle Abbey [in Kent] are not virgates, 
but carucates, full ploughlands’ (p. 255). This assertion is based. 
on a very natural misapprehension. In the Battle manor-of Wye- 
(Kent) we find that the jugum itself was divided into four quarters 
called ‘ virgates,’ which were each, consequently, the sixteenth, not,. 

* Professor Vinogradoff states, on the contrary, that ‘all are irregular in their 
formation.’ 
5 English Village Community, pp. 54, 139, 396. 
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as in the hidated district, the fourth of a ploughland. Professor 
Vinogradoff, naturally assuming that the ‘virgate’ meant the 
same here as elsewhere, inferred that four ‘virgates’ (that is, a 
jugum) must constitute a full ploughland. But this change of 
denotation goes further still. The Battle Cartulgry records yet 
another ‘ virgate,’ namely the fourth (not of a ploughland, but) of 
an acre! This led me, on its publication, to wonder whether we 
have here the clue to the origin of the somewhat mysterious term 
‘virgate.’ Starting from the acre, we should have in the virgata 
(rood) its quarter, with a name derived from the virga (rod) which 
formed its base in mensuration. The sense of ‘quarter’ once 
established, it might be transferred to the quarter of a jugum, 
or the quarter of a hide. This is a suggestion which, of course, 
I advance with all diffidence, but which would solve an otherwise 
insoluble problem. The relation of the bovate to the carucate, 
and of the jugum to the sulung, are both so obviously based 
upon the unit of the plough-team that they raise no difficulty. 
But the term ‘ virgate’ does not, like them, speak for itself. If 
we might take it to denote merely a ‘ quarter’ of the hide, it would 
become a term of relation only, leaving the ‘ hide’ as the original 
unit. Should this suggestion meet with acceptance, it might 
obviously lead to rather important results. 

J. H. Rounp. 


P.S.—Since the above was in type I have noted an occurrence 
of the word solanda which proves that it meant an estate, such as 
a prebend, and was not a unit of measurement. We have, in 1183, 
a ‘grant by William de Bebmes, canon of St. Paul’s, to the chapter 
of that church, of the Church of St. Pancras, situate in his solanda 
near London’ (i.e. his prebend of St. Pancras) ete.6 This solves 
the mystery. The three solande at Tillingham were no other than 
the three prebends—Earldland, Weldland, and Reculverland— 
which that parish actually contained.’ 


A LETTER CONCERNING BISHOP FISHER AND SIR THOMAS MORE. 


There is little to say in the way of introduction to the following 
interesting letter newly discovered in the Public Record Office. I 
have not been able to find out anything about the writer, except 
what he says of himself, and even his signature is ambiguous, for it 
might be read either Bouge or Bonge; but the former reading 
sounds more probable. The letter shows that he was a Carthusian 
of the house of Axholme, whose prior, Augustine Webster, had 
earned the crown of martyrdom in the very year in which he wrote, 


* 10th Report of Comm. on Historical MSS. App. I, p. 38 b. 
7 Hale, p. v. 
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a few weeks before the two more illustrious martyrs about whom he 
gives such interesting reminiscences. But although the writer be- 
longed at this time to the Charterhouse of Axholme, he speaks as if 
he had been at one time a parish clergyman in London, and Sir 
Thomas More had been his parishioner. His name, however, is 
not to be found in Newcourt’s ‘ Repertorium ;’ and it may be sus- 
pected, as he also says that he was Sir Thomas’s confessor, that he 
was a monk of the London Charterhouse during the time of More’s 
residence there, when Sir Thomas chose him as his ghostly father. 
He continued in this spiritual relationship to More during the 
period of his first marriage, christened two of his children, buried 
his first wife and married him to his second. The modern reader 
will be rather shocked to learn that only a month’s interval occurred 
between the last two events ; but they who have studied the social 
life of the sixteenth century will hardly feel surprise that even the 
model husband and family man of that day did, in this respect, like 
most other bereaved husbands who were not very old. In other 
respects, the character given of him by his confessor, and the details 
recorded from intimate personal knowledge, are in perfect keeping 
with all that we knew before. 

What the writer says of his acquaintance with Bishop Fisher is 
also interesting, but can hardly be said to add anything to our 
knowledge of the man. 

JAMES GAIRDNER. 


Jesus Maria, A® Salvatoris 1585. 


O devote Madam and dere dowter in our Lord God. In the spryte of 
mekenes and off all humylyte I have me comend on to yow. The cawsse 
off my wrytyng to yow at y'* tyme, on ys to thanke yow for your tokyn 
3e sent be Sir Rychard Huson, but I wold have ben more glade yff 3e 
hade sent me a lyttyll byll off iij lynnys scriblyd with your owyn hand how 
and in what casse 3e stand in in y'* tyme of tribulacyon and calamite 
off y'* wretchyd world. The second cawsse off my wrytyng ys to thanke 
yow y* 3e be at a dew and trew concordans with my lover and owld frend 
Sir R. Hewson, wytnesse y® Gospell Beati pacifici; wherffor I have 
exortyd hym, and now yow, off bothe your partys, that ther be per- 
severans and dew contenewans in the same; for yff any person intend to 
plesse God in a good begynnyng, and yff he sescythe and be nott perse- 
verant on to y® 3end, hys body may have plesur for a lyttyll whyll, but 
hys sowle schalbe tormentyd in peynys infarnall. And to y'* holy purpos, 
seyth Sent Augustyn, every man and woman as they be ffownd at y® our 
off dethe when they departe owt off y'* world so they schall be rewardyd 
in that state, eythyr in to peyne or on to glory, wytness y'* Sent Augustyn 
ubi inquit, Qualis unusquisque hine egreditur talis in judicio presenta- 
bitur. Item, idem Augustinus de penitencia, Qualem te Dominus in- 
venerit cum vocat, talem pariter et judicat. Thes be gret terabyll sentens 
to be had in memory ; in so myche that Holy Sent Jerom seythe ‘ In all 
my accyons wher y* I ete or drynk, or prey, or stody, or in any othyr holy 
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pastyme, ever more my mend ys on 4 thynges; fyrst, yt‘ my days be 
schort; 24 Dethe drawythe nere; the 84, my 3end ys dubbytabyll and 
dowtffull ; ye 4, my departyng peynfull and my reward peyne or joye. 
Now morover a nother lesson is to you to be notyd and y*‘ ys thys, how to 
ordyr your selfe in this tyme of this gret scisme in the Chyrche of God, 
how to honor our Lord God most principall to hys plesyr, and what 
person nexte in degre. Of y'* mater I will not gretly intret by cawsse I 
schewyd my good godson Sir Thomas Halle, well and properly lernyd, 
desyeryng to kepe in mend y** ij artycles; y® ffyrst is the dew understond- 
yng of y's article Credo in sanctam ecclesiam Catholicam; the 2% y* 4 
commawment, wiche is Honora patrem tuwm et matrem, aut honora 
parentes, In thesse wt y™ appertynens I avisse yow, good dowter, sobyrly 
dev'ly and descretly prey 3e to all myty God for grace and leve yow to 
discrete and tawt fathyrs, as Mr. Doctor Boknam, and Mr D. Warner my 
good frendes and Mastyres ffor to ansswer in thes forseid artycles; it ys 
my stody nyght and day. Yff any man or person will reson with yow 
what name of person take 3e next Almyty God, seye 3e no more but 
Credo ecclesiam sanctam Catholicam. I prey Jesu helpe and our Lady to 
worschype althynge y* is admyttyd be our mothyr Holy Chyrche, ex- 
septe othyr devote doctors passyng my lernyng, quia non est discipulus 
supra magistrum. — As @ presoner reynyd at the barre ther, stondyng be 
twyx ij jugys, havyng ij nakyd swordys, oon off dethe off body ffor a 
lyttyll whyle, but the othyr ys off lyff and dethe in peyne everlastyng. 
And thys was y® answer Mr More knyte! to Mr Cromwell when he cam 
ffrom the Tower toward hys place off exsecucyon, thys was hys answer :— 
‘I had rathyr put my lyff off body to suffyr peyne ffor a lyttyll seson then 
my sely sowle to perryche ffor ever &c.’ Now, good lady dowter, 3e schall 
understond y* I was famylyar in a qweyntans off ij honorabill persons, y* 
ys to. sey, for y® spiritualte my lord byschoppe off Rochester, by y'* tokyn 
y* we were scollers togethyr in Cambrydge off one forme and off one 
parryche, and for a lyttyll pastime I myght speke to hym owt off my 
chambyr wyndow in to hys chamber wyndow. We were batchelures of 
arte to gythyr and mastres of arte to gythyr, and bothe off on day. 
Item, as ffor Sir Tomas More, he was my paryschener at London. I 
crystynyd hym ij goodly chyldern. I berryd hys ffyrst wyff, and w* in 
a monythe after he cam to me on a Sonday at nyte late and ther he 
browt me a dyspensacyon to be marryd y® next Monday wt owt any 
banys axyng; and as I understond sche is 3ett a lyff. Thys Mr More 
was my gostly chyld; in hys confessyon to be so puyr, so clene, with 
grei stody, delyberacion and devocyon, I never hard many swche; a 
gentylman off gret lernyng, bothe in lawe, art and dyvynite, havyng 
no man leke now a lyff off a layman. Item, a gentylman off gret 
sobyrnesse and gravyte, one cheff off y° Kynges Cownsell. Item, a gen- 
tylman off lyttyll refeecyon and marvelus dyet. He was devoyte in hys 
dyvyne servys, and what more, kepe yow thys prevyly to your selff, he 
ware a gret heyer next hys skynne, in so myche y* my mastres marvelyd 
wher hys schyrtes was weschyd. Item, y'* mastres hys wyff desyryd me 
to counsell to put yt hard and row schyrte off hayer and 3et is very longe, 
almost a twelmonythe or sche knew thys haburyon off heyyr ; yt tamyd 


1 So in MS., without a verb. 
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hys fflesche tyll y® blod was sene in hys clothys &c. Wherffor 3e may 
perseyve y* a wretche as I am schuld nott disdeyne to attenuat my synfull 
carren and carcasse &c. The residue off my purpos I schall wryte, partly 
in Sir Hewsons letter and a parte in my godsons letter. And thus ffar 
yow well and prey ffor us, me and my brothyrn, for as 3ett we leve in 
ffere and dred; ther be but ij weys, oon ffor pleser off body, and y* ys 
the comon wey off gret perrell, but y® othyr for soyle, y* is y® poynt. 

Addressed: To my good lady and madam dam Kateryn Man, ffrom 
your lover and ffrend and ffather, Dan John Bouge. He dewell in the 
Charterhows off Axholme be 3ond Hulle. 


Endorsed: A lettre sent to Dame Katheryn Manne by Dane John 
Bouge. 





UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF ARCHIBSHOP LAUD AND CHARLES I. 


I. A letter of Archbishop Laud to the city of Edinburgh. 

This letter, which is not printed in Laud’s works, but which 
satisfies me of its authenticity after a very careful comparison with 
several manuscript letters from the archbishop in the possession of 
St. John’s College, which are clearly in the handwriting of the 
same secretary, came into my possession by purchase on the dis- 
persion of the collection of a late Edinburgh antiquarian. It is 
endorsed as received by the city of Edinburgh, ‘ ultimo maii 1637.’ 
Only the signature is autograph. 

§: in X®%, 

After my hearty Commendacons &c! I haue received yo" Letters of 
Apr. 8. Concerning y' Augmentation, & payment of y™ Minist** stipends, 
w T am heartily sorry any man should stick at. And for my part I hope, 
the dangers wilbe better mynded, than to give impediment to so good a 
Worke. Howsoev' I haue according to yo™ Desires moov’d His Matie, 
who hath taken order w my L. Trer. & the Clark Register for y* settling 
of that Busines. By whom now at theire returne I doubt not but you will 
receive good contentment. 

And now I must desire of you that you will hasten as much as may be, 
all that is to be done on yo" part about §. Giles’s Church, & y" New 
Churches, w°" you are to Build, that his Mat® may see how carefull you 
are in this particular about y* Cathedrall and y* other Churches; & be 
y® more ready thereupon to gratify you of that Citty in such other Suites 
as you may at any time haue to make unto Him. Thus not doubting of 
yo" Care, & forwardnes herein, I leave you to God’s blessed protection, & 
rest Yo" very lovinge friende W. Cant. 

Lambeth. May 15. 1637. 


His maties expresse pleasure is that in all things concerning the Cathe- 
drall, & y® other Churches now to be built you doe follow the Directions” 
(for y® forme) of my L. of St Andrews, & y® Bishop and Deane of Edin- 
borough. And His Matis pleasure likewise is that y® Clark Regist® give’ 
his best Assistance. 
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II. Two letters of Charles I to St. John’s College, Oxford. 
These are inserted in the college register. 


(1.) 
CuHaRLEs R. 

Trusty & Welbeloved Wee greete you well. Wee are soe well 
satisfyed w'" your readynesse & Affection to Our Seruice, that Wee cannot 
doubt but you will take all occasions to expresse the same. And as Wee 
are ready to sell or engage any of Our Land soe Wee have melted down 
our Plate for the payment of Our Army raysed for Our defence and the 
perseruacion of the kingdome. And having received seuerall quantityes of 
Plate from divers of our louing Subts Wee have removed our Mint hither 
to our Citty of Oxford for the coyning thereof. And Wee do hereby 
desire you that you will send unto Vs all such plate of what kind soever 
w“ belongs to your Colledge, promising you to see the same iustly repayd 
unto you after the rate of 5* the ounce for white and 5* 64 for guilt Plate as 
soon as God shall enable Vs, for Assure yourselves Wee shall neuer let 
Persons of whom Wee haue soe great a Care to suffer for their Affection 
unto Vs but shall take speciall order for the repayment of what you have 
already lent to Vs according to Our promise, And alsoe of this you now 
lend in Plate, well knowing it to bee the Goods of your Colledge, that you 
ought not to alien, tho noe man will doubt but in such a case you may 
lawfully lend to assist your King in such visible necessity. And Wee 
haue entrusted Our trusty and Welbeloved Sir William Parkhurst, Knt, 
and Thomas Bushell Esq, officer of Our Mint or either of them to 
receive the said plate from you, who, upon weighing thereof shall give 
you a Receipt under their or one of their hands for the same. And Wee 
assure Ourselves of your very great willingness to gratify Vs therein since 
besides the more publique Considerations you cannot but know how much 
yourselves are concerned in Our sufferings. And Wee shall always 
remember this particular Seruice to your Aduantage. Given at our Court 
at Oxford this 6 day of January 1642. 

To our trusty and welbeloved the President and Fellows of St Johns 
Colledge in Our University of Oxon. 


The register of the college records the unanimous agreement of 
the president and fellows to comply with the king’s request, and 
the receipt of Sir William Parkhurst for 176 lbs. 20z. 10 dwt. of 
‘ white plate’ and 48 lbs. 7 oz. 10 dwt. of ‘ gilt plate.’ 


(2.) 
This second letter is also inserted in the college register, but 
there is no record of the answer returned, probably because the 


request was not made to the college as a corporate body, but to 
individual members of it. 


Cuar.es R. 

Trusty and Welbeloved Wee greet you well. Wee doe w great 
Unwillignes renew Our desires of trouble & charge to any persons from 
whom Wee haue rec‘ such ample testimonyes of their duty and affeccion 
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as we confess to haue rec’ from you. But Wee are confident you doe 
enough understand your owne wellbeing to be so much Comprehended in 
Ours that you will upon all occasions extend the utmost of your abilityes 
to assist Us, And therefore Wee haue thought fitt to impart a busines to 
you, wherein all well-affected persons about Vs, haue expressed great 
redines and allacrity to serue Vs, in undertaking severally to pay soe many 
of Our foot Soldiers at four shillings the weeke (for one moneth) as they 
think fitt, in w*" w'*out any great burthen to themselves they aduance 
Our Service in a very considerable degree. Wee doe hereby recomend 
the consideracion to you not doubting but you will so farr express your- 
selves this way, that Wee shall not be disappointed of Our Expectacoii. 
Wee doe assure you in the word of a King that this charge shall lye on 
you but one moneth beyond w you shall not need to feare it shall be 
comended to you. And Our pleasure is that you retorne the names of the 
severrall members of your Colledge who shall subscribe w"* their subserip- 
cons (for Wee expect this supply from particulers not from the publique 
stock, w°* Wee belieue to be exhausted already for Our ayde) to Our 
Chauncellot of Our Excheq' within two dayes after the receipt of this 
Our lre, that he may present the same to Vs, & soe Wee maye be 
informed of the particular who in this Our Extremity are soe sensible of 
Vs. And soe Wee bid you heartily farewelle. Given at Our Court at 
Oxford this 27 day of June 1643. 


To Our trusty and welbeloued the President and Ffellowes of St John’s 
Colledge. 


Two other letters interesting in connexion with the history 
of the university during the period of the Rebellion are also 
inserted in the college register. The first, dated 3 Nov. 1646, 
is an order from ‘the committee of the house of commons touch- 
ing the breach of the articles,’ ordering that tenants shall pay 
their dues to the college ‘ according to the articles of the treaty 
for the surrender’ of the city, ‘ notwithstanding any restraint or 
order of any committee of parliament to the contrary.’ The 
second, which is dated 20 Jan. 1647, is an order to the commission 
for the reformation of the university of Oxford for the removal of 
Dr. Baylie from the presidency of the college as ‘being adjudged 
guilty of high contempt by denial of authority of parliament.’ 
The vice-president is required to publish this order to the college. 

W. H. Hurron. 


WILLIAM GOFFE THE REGICIDE,. 


In the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ vol. xxii., John Goffe 
(born about 1610), Stephen Goffe (born 1605), and William Goffe 
the regicide (date of birth not given) are all said to be sons of 
Stephen Goffe, rector of Stanmer, in Sussex.. Whatever authority 
there may be for this statement, the documents recently discovered 
at Haverfordwest leave no doubt that William Goffe was a native of 
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that town, whilst the following extracts from the mayor's accounts 
of 1614 and 1615 show that in those years a Mr. Goffe, presumably 
the father of the regicide, was connected with Haverfordwest :— 


1614. Pd to one M* Stivens a preacher who cam from 
Treland in M* Goffe’s absence & preached . xs. 
To M* Burton the preacher for the like . ° 38 
1615. bestowed on ij preachers fr. preaching on a 
sabboth daie M* Goffe then in London—to 
either vs. . . : ° . ° . am 


‘This Mr. Goffe was either incumbent or lecturer at St. Mary's, 
Haverfordwest. A later entry states that Mr. John Barlow, mayor 
in 1628, paid ‘to Mr. Goffe, the preacher, 11. These entries 
appear to supply the link needed to complete the evidence that 
connects the son of the rector of Stanmer with Haverfordwest. 
Probably in 1628 Mr. Goffe was visiting his old home. 

As for the regicide himself, in the early part of 1652 the corpora- 
tion of Haverfordwest forwarded a petition to the parliament asking 
for relief from the crushing burden of the army assessment. The 
steadily increasing amount of the military tax, and its alleged unfair 
apportionment had been the subject of frequent remonstrances. 
Cromwell, before he sailed from Milford Haven for Ireland in 1649, 
had promised to do his best for a town which had been staunch in its 
loyalty to the parliament ; but the Scottish war followed upon the 
conquest of Ireland, and nothing had come of the lord general’s 
intercession. Meanwhile a great calamity had befallen the town. 
According to tradition the plague was brought to Haverfordwest on 
a market day by sailors from a vessel lying in Milford Haven. It 
appears to have been almost confined to the town and to two or three 
villages on the northern shore of the harbour. Haverfordwest was 
in a wretched plight. The markets had been closed, and the fairs 
had been removed toa village about six miles off, and a cordon had 
been drawn around the town. Yet there had been no remission of 
taxation, and a rate of ten shillings in the pound had proved in- 
sufficient to meet the demands of the military authorities. _ 

‘I pray,’ wrote Mr. Thomas Cozens, a lawyer, then in London, to 
his friends at home, ‘the Lord will remove his hand and our sins, 
and I hope in the Lord the parliament will remove their taxes.’ To 
this lawyer was intrusted the management of the petition, which was 
accompanied by letters to Cromwell, Harrison, Speaker Lenthal, 
and others. 

The following paragraph is taken from the instructions for- 
warded to him by the mayor and corporation in March 1654 :— 


That if you think fitt that the Case of the towne be delivered unto 
some friends in writing, or that the same may be printed—and Colonell 
Pride and Colonell Gough being borne in the towne and were at the siege 
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of Penibrocke, to be acquainted therewith ‘and their assistance to be 
desired. . 


The letter from the corporation to ‘their much-honoured friend 
Colonel William Goffe,’ 1 March 1654, contains the following 
sentence : — 


The love that you were pleased to show towards this towne (being 
your native place) at your last being here (for wch wee blesse God for 
you) have emboldened us to praie your assistance in promoting our sd. 


grevance and petition to the Parliament and to endeavour our redresse 
hereon. 


A few weeks later the mayor, who was Mr. Cozens’s father-in- 
law, found it necessary to go himself to London to plead for the 
wretched town. On 3 May he wrote to the town council :— 


Upon Thursdaie last by the means of Colonell Goffe I presented the 
petition of the towne to the Lord Generall himself in his withdrawing 
chamber (M* Perrott and my son-in-law beinge there) who caused the - 
same to be read and afterwards he willed it should be delivered to 
Major Genrall Harrison, & he that day should put him in mind of it in 
the howse. 


Harrison was unable to attend the house that day, and so the 
mayor went again ‘to the Lord Genrall whoe I finde very willing to 
further the business and soe we are still waytinge an opportunitie.’ 

The mayor’s account of expenses for the year 1648 includes 
1l. 6s. 6d. expended on 1 June, ‘ when Lift. Coll. Goffe came to 
towne, pd for a dinner bestowed on him and his company and for 
wyne & beare & Syder.’ 

When ‘ Coll. Pryde ’ came to the town on 7 July, a few days before 
the surrender of Pembroke, three shillings was paid for a ‘ pottle of 
sack.’ These extracts are conclusive as to the birthplace of Goffe. 
There is, however, no necessary contradiction between them and 
the statements in the ‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ The 
rector of Stanmer may have been residing at Haverfordwest when 
his son William was born, and have afterwards obtained his Sussex 
living. The name Goffe (or Gough) was formerly more frequent in 
Pembrokeshire than it is at present; but the only bearer of it that 
T have been able to discover in the rate books of the early Stuart and 
Commonwealth periods was ‘ Balthazar Goffe, tailor.’ 

The statement as to Pride is, on the face of it, equally explicit, 
but his reception at Haverfordwest was limited to a bottle of wine 
at the cost of the town, and no other trace of the name has been as 
yet found in the municipal papers.' 


? According to Mercurius Elencticus of 3 Sept. 1649, ‘ Collonel John Pride, [was] a 
beggar, borne in a village called Ashcot, three miles from Glastonbury in the countie 
of Sommerset: he kept for divers years together a heard of swine for one Frye in that 
Parish ; his dame as yet living and her name Phillippa Frye; who, when her servant 
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Still it is worth noting that in Joshua Sprigg’s list of parlia- 
mentary officers they both appear in Colonel Harley’s regiment— 
Pride as lieutenant-colonel and Goffe as captain—while among the 
signatures to the death-warrant of the king their names stand next 
each other. Is it impossible that Pride as well as his brother-in- 
arms was a native of ‘ Little England beyond Wales’ ? 

JAMES PHILLIPS. 


SOME CORRESPONDENCE OF THURLOE AND MEADOWE. 


When I was recently visiting New Zealand, Sir George Grey was 
kind enough to tell me of the existence of some original Cromwell 
papers in the free library at Auckland, an institution which owes 
much of its value to the generosity of Sir George himself. 

I lost no time in following up the hint, and found what appear 
to be— 

a. Four original (or possibly, duplicate) letters by Thurloe. 

b.. Ten by Meadowe. 

c. An original treaty between Richard Cromwell and the States- 
General (3° July 1659). 

As these documents have not previously been printed, a short 
account of them may be of some little interest, though they do not 
contain anything of special value. One would naturally have 
expected to find them among the Thurloe Papers. 

In the year 1657 war was raging between Denmark and 
Sweden, where the restless Charles Gustavus had succeeded to 
Queen Christina. Both countries were allies of England, Sweden 
by the Whitelock treaty of 1654, Denmark by a treaty of West- 
minster concluded in the same year.” Moreover, their quarrel 
threatened to disturb the Protector’s great scheme of a northern 
protestant league. He was naturally most anxious to see the com- 
batants on friendly terms. 

In March 1657 therefore, Mr. (afterwards Sir Philip) Meadowe? 
was instructed to visit Denmark with the object of bringing about a 
peace. After some delay he reached Elsinore in September, and 
soon obtained an interview with the Danish king at Copenhagen. 
His mission was received with apparent favour, but Thurloe, who 


Pride left her service and would goe to London, caused a purse bee made for him in 
that parish, whereby she got for him between fourty and fifty shillings, with which he 
came up to London and served a brewer in carrying of firkins, runing of errands and 
such like.’ Elencticus is given to the practice of telling a lie with a circumstance, 
but the clue is worth following up by any one interested in Pride’s antecedents.— 
Ed. E.H.R. 

2 Jenkinson, Treaties, i. 75. 

* He had previously (1655) been the Protector’s ambassador at Lisbon, and had 
had a narrow escape of assassination. 

4 Thurloe, vi. 119. 
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suspected secret complications, sent him fresh instructions which 
imply a doubt of the cordiality of Denmark.’ His suspicion was 
to a certain extent justified ; for after Sweden had obtained sub- 
stantial successes at Warsaw and Fredericksode® (?), Jephson, 
the English resident at Hamburg, wrote that while Charles Gus- 
tavus was willing to accept the mediation of England, Denmark 
held out.? Here comes in the first letter of the series, written, 
apparently, by Thurloe to Meadowe, though there is no signature 
or address. (I think that Thurloe rarely signed his letters.) It 
is the work of a true diplomat. Thurloe has discovered the exist- 
ence of a league between Denmark, Poland, and Brandenburg. 
He suspects the influence of ‘ the Muscovite,’ and even adds—‘ You 
say nothing of the king of Hungary, with whom the Swedes affirm 
the king of Denmark is in a strict league.’ He fears that Hungary 
will invade Holstein at the invitation of Denmark. This letter is 
dated 27 Nov. 1657. 

Letters 2 and 8 are both apparently by Thurloe, and both bear 
date 18 December. One is (I think) to Meadowe, informing him 
of the despatch of an agent (? Downing) to Holland, the other, 
seemingly, to Jephson in Hamburg, saying: ‘1 informed you by 
my former letter that H. H. had promised 380,000/., by monthly 
payments. One month is past, but no payment, which “he ” speaks 
so freely of, and of the great disappointment which his master’s 
affairs are put under thereby, that truly his expressions are hardly 
borne.’ The ‘he’ seems to be Frischendorp, or ‘ Frohendorf,’ the 
ambassador from the king of Sweden, to whom Cromwell had 
apparently promised a subsidy, partly to induce a peace with 
Denmark, partly to urge him to designs against Austria and 
Spain. There was no parliament sitting at the time, which pro- 
bably accounts for Cromwell’s inability to fulfil his promise. 

The successes of Sweden were so rapid, that Frederick III was. 
at last obliged to make peace ® almost under the walls of Copenhagen, 
and Meadowe wrote urging his own recall, promising to take the 
question of compensation to Holstein on his way home.® 

But Thurloe was uneasy about the plans of Charles Gustavus, 
and No. 4 (28 March 1658), apparently to Jephson, betrays 
anxiety as to their real meaning. Jephson, who was a soldier, 
seems to have urged the bold policy of forcing the States to join 
the northern league against Austria, by excluding them from 
the Baltic till they consented. But Thurloe, or his master, 
resolved on the milder course of sending Meadowe as envoy extra- 


5 Ibid. vi. 509, 533, 545. 
® Should this be Fredericksort in Schleswig—Norway and Denmark being then 
under one crown? (see letters 7 and 9). 

? Thurloe, vi. 628, 

* Treaty of Roeskild, 26 Feb. 1653. ® Thurloe, vi. 802, 839, 851, 
VOL, VII.—NO. XXVIII. Sa 
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ordinary to take ‘part in the pending negotiations for a treaty 
between Sweden and Poland.'® His instructions were (amongst 
other things) to urge the cession of (West) Prussia by Poland to 
Sweden, and, at all costs, to exclude Austria from the treaty." 

At this point a batch of the new letters comes in. In Nos. 5 and 
6 (20 and 21 April 1658) Meadowe writes, in apparent ignorance 
of his new commission, that the Holstein business still drags, and 
that the Dutch are being urged by their ambassador at Copenhagen 
to declare war against Sweden. Thurloe is warned not. to believe 
the news sent by Needham (the writer for Mercurius Politicus), which 
js carefully prepared for him by the Dutch ambassador’s secretary. 
In No. 7 we see that new complications have arisen. Charles 
Gustavus has made a truce with Russia and induced that power to 
insult both Poland and Denmark, of the state of which latter country 
Meadowe gives a lamentable picture, prophesying its speedy annexa- 
tion by Sweden. But the Holstein business is apparently finished, 
for the duke sends to Cromwell a letter of thanks for his mediation. 

Letters 8 and 9, written from Hamburg, evidently refer to the 
new mission, for they urge the remittance of the Swedish subsidy, 
which Cromwell, after his final.rupture with Parliament, is still less 
able to pay than before. No. 9 also announces the contemplated 
election of the king of Hungary (Leopold) to the empire. No. 10 
(22 June 1658) sends news of a renewal of hostilities between 
Sweden and Denmark. No. 12 (6 July) announces that the king of 
Sweden has promised Meadowe an interview at Kiel, but expresses 
great fears as to the result of the news that Cromwell cannot pay 
the subsidy. 

No. 18 (12 July), written from Oldesloe, between Hamburg and 
Lubeck, gives an account of Meadowe’s interview with Charles 
Gustavus, which had just taken place. The king complained of the 
treachery of Brandenburg, which had entered into a secret alliance 
with Poland, and was assisted by a Dutch fleet in the Baltic. In 
revenge, the king threatened to join with Neuburg in an attack on 
Cleve, which had been allotted to Brandenburg in 1624. (This would, 
of course, revive a very pretty quarrel.) But there was something 
of greater importance in the impending vacancy of the throne of 
Poland by the death of the childless John Casimir. Russia and 
Austria might be permitted to share the plunder, but on no account 
would Sweden allow Brandenburg to touch the spoil. Finally, Charles 
Gustavus had been inclined to regard the quarrel with parliament 
as a very inadequate ground for the failure of the subsidy. 


The king told me He wondered His Highness my master so prudent 
& experienced a prince took no more effectual care to extricate Himself 
out of those necessities. And that He who had Atchieved so many brave 


© Thurloe, vii. 49. Ibid. vii. 64. 
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Actions though accompanied with manifold dangers should now at last 
scruple that which would be his best & most visible securitie. 


Evidently the constitutionalism of Sweden was only skin deep, 
and Charles XII a worthy representative of his grandfather. 

No. 14 (16 Aug. 1658), the last of the series, is written from 
Wismar, ard announces the definite outbreak of hostilities between 
Sweden and Denmark. But England had renewed her treaty with 
the former in the previous month, and did not cease her efforts to 
put an end to the strife of the northern kings. France joined in the 
attempt, which was ultimately successful in the year 1659,'? Mea- 
dowes having a commission to the Sound in that year, but being 
superseded by four definitive commissioners, who included Admiral 
Montague and Algernon Sydney. 

I have not been able to trace the history of the other Auckland 
document, which professes to be a treaty made for the purpose of 
including the three surviving Hanse towns—Liubeck, Bremen, and 
Hamburg—in a former treaty made between England and the 
United Provinces. The-latter power had always been jealous of 
the Hanse, and had endeavoured to exclude it from the negotia- 
tions of 1654.5 But it would appear that the towns were ulti- 
mately recognised by the peace." The ‘Tractatus’ alluded to in 
this document was probably then the new treaty made between 
France, England, and the United Provinces on $4 May 1659." 

Utrinque conventum et conclusum est quod in Tractatu pacis, 
Unionis, et confoederationis inter serenissimum Celsissimum Dominum 
Protectorem Reipublicae Angliae Scotiae et Hiberniae &c. ab una parte, ac 
Celsos et potentes Dominos Ordines Generales Unitarum Provinciarum ab 
altera, includentur et comprehendentur Civitates Hanseaticae, Lubeca, 
Brema, et Hamburgum, cum omnibus suis Civibus, Incolis, et bonis 
eorum; Actum Westmonasterij, et a Commissarijs Celsitudinis Domini 
Protectoris, ibidemq Dominorum Ordinum Generalium Foederatarum 
provinciarum extra ordinem Legatis subsignatum, 3° July 1659. 


H. Lawrence, Pres. (L. 8.) Wat. Srrickianp (L. 8.) 

P. Lye (L. 8.) H. Beverninax, H. H. B. (L. 8.) 
J. Lambert (L. 8.) Wii™. Nrevpoort (L. 8.) 

G. Pickerine (L. 8.) CLEER (?) JénaEstaut (L. 8.) 


E. MountaaueE (L. §.) 


I note that about this time Liibeck appears to have been 
anxious to remove an impression created in England by one Captain 
Patrick Hay, to the effect that the town was giving help to the 
Stuarts.'© This course might be the more necessary that the Hanse 
had formerly been suspected of dealings with the royalists, probably 


'2 See treaties in Jenkinson, i. 101-111. 

3 Thurloe, i. 455, 461, 496. 

' See letter of Richard Bradshaw to Thurloe, 16 May 1654. Thurloe, ii. 283. 
: 18 Thurloe, vii. 641. 


1s Dumont, v1. ii, 252. 
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to annoy the States, which, after the death of the prince of Orange, 
had become decidedly republican." 

As to the authenticity of the letters, I see that a note upon 
No. 6 professes that the translation of the cyphers therein was 
made by Thomas Birch in 1755. This is probably the editor of 
the Thurloe papers, which appeared in 1742. Possibly these letters 
were shown to him after the publication, and too late, therefore, 
for them to appear in the collection. 

I append copies of the letters kindly made by a gentleman en- 
gaged in the library at Auckland. 


EpwarpD JENKS. 


1. Secretary Thurloe to Mr. Meadowe. 


Sir,—I have received y's of the 1*t instant from Copenhagen and am 
satisfied (havinge alsoe received the same Intelligence from severall other 
places) w't what you write concerning the league betweene Denmark 
Brandenburg & Poland; and its possible & I believe that war was not 
undertaken by Intelligence w the Muscovite ; but that hinders not but 
there may have been a league made since that time w'* Muscovia. 

You say nothinge of the Kinge of Hungarye w'* whome the Swedes 
affirme the King of Denmark is in a strict league, & y* its resolved that 
the Poles & K. of Hungary are in conjunction to enter Holstein & 
Jutland upon the Invitation of the Dane w* if true does strongly suppose 
that there is a leggue between them & such that both sides are obliged 
not to make peace w'*out each other. These things are to be very 
narrowly enquired into & y® utmost certainty had thereof. It very much 
concerns his Highness not to be deceived herein & to know whether the 
Dane ; will [join] w y® Swede w** is certainly best for the Interest of 
the Dane & why should he entangle himself in y* warre w* Poland & 
Austria & put himself upon their bottom whereas he may not only have: 
a peace but sufficient security for y® keeping of it & if he will thus treate 
he will finde his Highness not only a strong but a certayne friende. f 
believe the Dutch he knows best the good he got by it, but I am sure that 
he will find England a certain constant friend to him w urgency you 
say that the Dutch are in better creditt in yt Court than formerly, & would 
yet be better if ye Danes were sure of y® friendship of England. What is it 
that will give him that assurance, for I know he may be sure of it if he 
will & y® way to it is to separate from Poland & y* popish parties, w° 
you are to take all opportunities to insinuate & to know what it is that 
he would desire of y's State, to assure him of his Highness goodwill, & 
I am confident a separate treatie would sooner restore the Provinces 
he hath lost than y® assistance w* the Poles & Hungarians are like to 
give him will do. 

And in case the Poles or king of Hungary or either of them should 
come with their Army into Holstein & Jutland, do you think we shall be 
alarmed wt such neighbours who, if once they got a footing in these parts, 
will not easily be got out from therice again, It being y* old Designe of the 
Emperiall House to get these Countryes & to ——? you the baltique sea under 


17 Thurloe, i. 596. 
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pretence of giving ayde to y® K of Denmark. The sum of all is this that 
you must use y® utmost endeav" to procure y® K. of D. to accept of a treatye, 
& for to dispose him it may begin w* all y® speed it may be f* '* concerns 
not him only but —— ? & all y* protestants that a peace be made between 
those 2 crowns alone w“* his Highness will contribute all his endeavour 
to effect, & if it cannot be, he will finde his help necessary to take. such 
{means ?] as may be for y* common good and to prevent as much as may 
be y® founding of the popish Interest especially y® preservation of his own 
advantages which will be endangered if the Poles come down into Holstein 
& Jutland. It is already spoken how convenient y*® Poles may be trans- 
ported out of the Ebur into England or Holland. 

I have received all y"* mentioned in y'* of y* 7 instant, we have no 
newes here Mardyke is still much threatned by the Spanyards its still 
kept out of their hands & is more likely to be now anend. The Dutch 
Fleet is returned from Portugal w* some few prizes not at all consider- 
able I-hear they are very weary-of the warre Colo. Downing is going to 
Holland to mediate a peace between Portugal & Holland & advise and 
attend affairs of Denmark & Sweden I rest 

27" of Nov. 1657. Y* Assured friend 
to serve you. 


2. Secretary Thurloe to Mr. Meadowe. 


Sir,—I had none from you by the last post this hath brought me two 
the one of the 22 & the other of the 29** of November. In both w° you 
give us some better hope of a peace betweene Sweden & Denmarke than 
formerly the King of Denmark seeminge to enclyne to a separate treatie 
w' Sweden w you are by all means possible to cherish and though the 
difficulty you mention be something yet y* artifice may be provided against 
well enough & I suppose it were not impossible to secure that fear by 
obliging y° K. of Sweden not to treat wt" Poland if y* ye K of Denmark 
would declare his mind init & fix himself upon those resolutions. Besides 
{ can assure you yt the K of Sweden doth declare to H.H. in the most 
serious manner that he doth really intend a peace w hym & major 
Generall Jopson writes by this post that the Swede will give another offer 
of a treatie with Denmark in these terms 1 That y*® matter to be treated 
upon shall be only such as relates to those 2 powers but that the King of 
Poland or any other prince may send their ministers in relation to their 
owne Interests 2 the peace to be between the Crowns of Denmark & 
Sweden 8 he will admit the mediation of the Dutch on condition they 
ratifie the treatie of Elbinge first. As to the terms w* you mention as 
wh the Kinge of Denmark is willing to make a peace I know not y® 
minde of y* Swede therin I have something sounded his Ministers here 
but they (as I believe) are not instructed therein, I suppose you will write 
to M. Generall Jopson in y* p.ticular who possiblie may in some measure 
be able to obtayne y* knowledge of y* K. of Swedens intentions. All that 
can be said to you upon this subject is that you carry y'self according 
to the [grounds ?] you have hitherto proceeded upon . . 

Mr Downinge embarques the next Monday for Holland instructed to 
enclyne the States Generall to a treatie endeavour to make a peace 
betweene the Swedes & Dane separately and I think it is their Interest to 


18 2 * for it.’ 
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doe I am sure its yt of y® protestant Interest & I very much wonder y' the 
Dutch (w you) should promote the Contrary Counsells. 

We have been here very much alarmed about Mardyke & its certain the 
enemy did intend to attaque it but the good condition the place is in did 
discourage them & I believe they have for y* present layed aside those 
thoughts 

The Cavalier partie doe threaten us w'® a new Insurrection & we are 
certainly preparing for it but I trust the Lord will prevent them. The 
print will let you know who are appointed of the other house. This is all 
the newes wee have here. I rest 


Y¥ very affect. friend 
Whitehall Dec. 18 1657 


8. Secretary Thurloe to Major-General Jephson (‘ Jopson’). 


Sir,—After the last post was gone I received yours of the 30% of 
November & this weeke I have rec another from you dated 7" of November 
from Wismar, I suppose it should have been the 7° of December And 
truely I am now in some hope from what I find in y"* as alsoe in 2 lettts 
I received from Mt Meadowe this post of a peace between those 2 northern 
kings you write that y* K. of Sweden will make another tender of a treatie 
to y® Dane and Mr. Meadowe writes that y* Dane inclyneth to a treatie w™ 
y® Swede separately without including y*® Pole sayinge that y® Pole hath 
already failed with him in essentialities but that w°" he fears is that 
the K. of Swedland is not real in his intentions to a peace but yt he 
intends a treatie w y® K. of Denmark publiquely & to hold him in 
hand whilst he makes a peace w'* y® Pole privately w°* he sayth will 
be very easily done after yt he hath separated himself from y* Pole by, 
treating without him I think it will not be hard for the King of Sweder 
to serve himself w'*out that fraud, I further observe in M* Meadowe’s 
his letter y* y° K. of Denmark is fearfull there will be no Agreet about the 
Terms of y® peace; those w* he expresseth himself content w are 
these, That there be an Amnesty of what is past restitution on both sides 
Jeupterland & Brufford on this side Holstein & Jutland on the other the 
former Treaty to be received & a way opened for [redressing grievances ? } 
especially those relating to y® Baltique Sea. I suppose M" Meadowe hath 
writt to you at large about these things & I judge it very conducible to the 
peace if you could obteyne Knowledge of what the Swede will expect upon 
this Treatye & certifie M' Meadowe thupon for truely I am satisfied 
that if the Dane thought he would have any tolerable terms he would 
treat separately I suppose it may be difficult for y® Swede to part with 
Holstein & Jutland , having obteyned Frederickssode but if he restore 
not these how can he expect Bremensford what if there should be a resti- 
tution on both sides & the Dane be obliged to give the Swede soe many. 
horse & foot wpon the conclusion of the peace to enable him to prosecute 
the warre in other places & this by way of satisfaction for his losses by 
meanes of the warre but I would not have these things mentioned as the. 
sense here this being but a discourse to you. You will receive herew a 
coppy of a paper w“" was delivered into the Swedish ministry here wh.upon, 
nothing is yet done, they having not made any mention thereof since they; 
received it you will see it lays.a foundation of a treatye for y® vantage of 
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the protestants. If ye Kinge be disposed to the same thinge you may take 
occasion to tell hym that this is but an essay and is intended only as a 
foundation to begin upon & if he please to declare himself for the general 
good you are authorised & charged to perfect it with him. I have had 
many other discourses with Mons. Frohendorf one of his ministers here 
whom I find a very ready man but am somewhat doubtful how he repre- 
sents things to his master I fear the worst I informed you by my former 
letter that H H had promised £30,000 by monthly paym* one month is 
past & none payed w“ he speaks soe freely of & of the great disappointment 
w* his master’s affairs are put under thereby that truly his expressions are 
hardly borne. This engages me to let you know the true state of y° affair, 
Its true that H. H. acquainted both my lord George Fleetwood & Mons* 
Frohendorf that he was willing to afford ye King £30,000 by 3 .paym* 
w* he hoped his owne affairs would give him leave to doe, He accordingly 
did endeav' to procure it, but it so fell out that a great part of y°® Fleet is 
come in & y* requires very great sums to pay off y® Mariners who you 
know are not to be satisfied or kept from mutinie wout their pay the 
bill I (was) buildinge upon was a very great expectation—yet we have not 
yet had 1000 soe y* we are for the present necessitated to borrow nioney 
to serve our owne occasions, however H H will not be wanting to doe his 

2? to provide the said £30,000 w what speed he may & as his 
own affairs will permitt. This long story I have told you to prevent any 
misrepresentation formed by Mons" Frohendorf who I fear is yet 
enough for these things, & I heare lab'* to disgrace my Ld G. Fleetwood 
with the King, w" I should much desire might be prevented by you. If 
you can perceive anything of y® kinde thejre] it will be a very great dis- 
service to y* King’s affairs if anything of y* kinde should be, for whatever 
Mons’ Frohendorf apprehends he is beholden to him for all the —— ? he 
hath & you know the Interest y* Lord Deputy hath in y* state & if he should 
[? see his hoorn put out by other] I believe mons Frohendorp would soon 
Jind himself disabled ever to doe the least thing here in any of his affairs 
the truth is had it not been my Lord G. who sollicited council here 
there never had been a man obteyned hence out of the old ?.—E 
leave it to you to make such use of this as you shall find necessary. I 
have troubled you too long already ? this to assure y'self y* ye 
meaning is not to condemn you to those parts but to see what become 
of his treatye & y° present designe is a league & when it appears I suppose 
such resolution will be taken concerning you as will be agreeable to your 
own minde & affairs the accommodation & servinge shall be charged, 

Y* mst affectblt & 


faithfull sery™* 
Whitehall, 18 Dec. 1657 


4. Secretary Thurloe to [Jephson ? } 


Sir,—Y** of the 15 instant from Lubeck arrived here last night 
whereby I see that you have had no opportunity to speak w" the kinge of 
Sweden since he went from Wismar towards Funen or by letter to under-’ 
stand what his resolutions are as to the Treaty w" us or which way he 
will engage his arms next year now y‘ he hath made a peace w the. 
Pane and surely those are points w“ will very much concerti ts to under-" 
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stand his minde fully in. As for the condit"* of y® treaty w°" you delivered 
hym if it be not agreeable to his minde I meane in y* way & method it is 
put as possible it is not wee should be glad to knowe what he doth desire 
for his ministers here propound things almost impossible for us to doe as 
that his Highness should land an army in Westphalia & pay hym a cer- 
tayne sum of money every year for his carrying on a warre against the 
King of Hungary in Germany w some other things as hard as these 
w'bout being instructed for ought I perceive to agree to anything y* hath 
a reciprocation in it or may be for the Interests of this state either in 
trade or otherwise his Highness is willing to joine with him in the league 
against the house of Austria & Spain & to give hym the best assistance he 
is able soe as the assistance & advantage may be mutual & alsoe to draw 
in other Princes & States of the Protestant party the way whereof is fitt to 
be discoursed by hym at large and w*" would be a proper way to bring the 
States Generall into the league you speake in y's of forcinge them or else 
excludinge them from the Baltique Sea but how is it to be done & this 
side cannot do that wtout knowing the minde of the K of Sweden thereon 
and what he is willing to doe in point of trade with us or towards them 
& how to carry it with them in all things else his ministers here speake 
as if there were like to bea very friendly closure between y* Kinge & them 
in matt’ of trade upon the treatye of Elbinge now that they see their is 
no medlinge w* the King of Sweden in a way of opposition to hym 
wout engaging against us alsoe. It would be of common convenience the 
kinge would explayne himself fully in private upon these things as alsoe 
his treatye w'® Poland whether he will in truth make a peace with the 
Crowns & upon what terms. Andin this it will be necessary yt H H knows 
whether his interposit" in y® treaty might be of use to y® Kinge or not for 
in case it be a separate treatye from y® Kinge of Hungary & done with a 
minde to carry his Army into Germany H. Highness would doe all in his 
power to promote y® peace wherein it will be good for you to consider & 
inform yourself about the manner of his Highness Interposition y4 from 
the side of the King of Poland w** I suppose may be easily done if the 
K. of Sweden declares y' he will not treat w"out H. H. be admitted as 
mediator. And further it is of absolute necessity that the Interests of this 
state be considered in y* treaty wee having a trade very considerable in 
Poland. I perceive by all your late letters that you desire very much to 
return home being wholly averse to being continued abroad as a constant 

and I must confess you were assured of the contrary when you were 
ymployed. And his Highness is very unwilling to be worse than his word 
wt you & therefore hath commanded me to signifie to you that his 
pleasure is that you use your best endeavour to speak with the king upon 
the aforesaid points as farre as you shall find it seasonable & to enlighten 
yourself as yntimately as is possible touching his mind & intentions 
thereupon that soe you may the better be able to inform H. H. thereof when 
you shall wayte upon him & this being done he gives you liberty to return 
home & you may dispose of yourself & affairs accordingly I understand by 
a letter from M' Meadowe yt y® K. of Sweden went to Elzinburg upon 
the 8 of March from thence to Gothenburg from whence he intended to 
transport himself to Funen & soe into Pomerania & its very possible that 
he will be in those parts before y'* comes to y™ hands. You may take y™ own 
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liberty in y™ return either from Hamburg or through y* low Countrie only 
let us know where a ship must attend for you His Highness hath thoughts 
of sendinge M' Meadowe to succeed you it being of absolute necessity to 
have somebody constantly in yt Court & at y" Audience for taking leave 
assure y® King of the constancy of his Highness affection to him & y* y* 
return at this tyme is to give him a true & p.ticular account of the affairs in 
those pts yt H. H. may be the better able to take such resolutions as may 
be for y® com® profitt of y® protestant affairs and the p.ticular advantage 
of his Maj'Y of Sweden I ask y" p.don for sending you a letter wout my 
name to it & for the mistake in the cypher. I was forced to commit to 
another hand for want of helping myself who it seems did alsoe put more 
into cypher than was necessary both errors shall be avoided in this though 
I fear you will be put to much trouble by this long letter w*" I find neces- 
sary to write & there is no venturing things of this nature but in cypher. 

I can inform you very little hence. The Cavalier p‘Y are not yet up 
they still threaten & wee still prepare against them-but;all sober men will 
unite in this quarrell & I hope wee shall come to a good consistency in 
the affair. 

I fear the french will lose [Hesdin] a strong town near Montreilly 
betrayed by [La Fargue] for money to y® Prince of Conde, w*" will some- 
thing hinder the french in their intentions against Flanders this cam- 
paigne 

I rest 
Y* Most affect faithfull 


& humb Serv"* 
Whitehall, 26 March 1658 


5. Mr. Meadowe to Secretary Thurloe."® 


Right Honr*'*,—This weeke I rec from your Honour onely Duplicates 
of y® former weekes Despatches, I am hastening hence as soon as possible 
having already communicated his Highnes pleasure concerning my 
Revocation. The buisines concerning the satisfaction of y® Duke of 
Holstein is not yet finished it has proved a troublesome buisines to me, 
the Commissors on both sides cannot agree, they have made their pro- 
testations in writing & delivered them into my hands yet I hope at last 
so to bend both ends as to make them meet together His maj of 
Sweden is stil at Gothenburg where he has a little parliament about him 
to whome he lately made an harangue of 2 hourss long it wil be these 
fourteen daies & upwards before he removes from thence to Jutland And 
the Spring being so backward I believe it wil be June before he begins his 
campagne. The Swedish Ambassadors tel me when they have notice of 
his removal they purpose to follow him. I send herewith a copie of an 
Article proposed by them to the Danish Commissors as that onely which 
concerns the Interests of the other States the other Articles of their 
Concept being formal & relating onely to a stricter Alliance between the 
2 Crowns the Dane demurs upon it & likes not wel to engage himself so 
far with the Swede as thereby to be interested in the differences and 
quarrels Sweden may have with other States. I have enclosed likewise 


* Endorsed— I have deciphered the passages in this letter by the key in my hands, 
Tho. Birch, 19 April, 1755.’ 
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a petition from an honourable Ladie of this countrie which I could not 
: Dutch Commsor 
refuse to doe though I think it signifies little. 610 leaves no meanes 
States General K. of Sweden he is the 
unattempted whereby to engage 602 against 550 ae - 484 veriest 
let 

boutefeu *° in y° world. There is scarce a week on I 14 6 50 ” 27618 
eR a he w 

42 97 26 14 which he sends. One time 243 28 20 47 Pr 50 70 that I 
express strong Discontent agst 550 another time that I am in Disgrace in 
England for consenting to a peace so disadvantageous to the Interest of 
my master with a thousand other capriccios. A man in these employ- 
ments had no need to be too tender & sensible for he may be sure when 
he has done his best he shal meet with il report as wel as good. Most of 
y°? Intelligence from these parts which M* Nedham puts into his 
Politicus is made by Mons [? Van] Bunnings *! Secretary purposely to 
cloud his Highnes in his Ministers. M* Nedham presently swallows y¢ 
fudgeon and what he finds in the Dutch Corranto transplants immediately 
into his Politicus not considering that in so doing he serves the design 
& interest of another Since my last bil of Exchange upon M* Noel of 
March 1* I have since drawn upon him by a bil of April 21, 243" 15s and 
shal be necessitated before I goe hence to take up 1000 dollars more. I 
beseech your Honor to take care for his reimbursement for he makes 
complaints to me that the Treasury is behind hand with him. Just now 
I received another from your Honor of April y® 9 which tels me an 
Express wil meet me at Hamburgh with further instructions 

I am Sir 
Your Honors 
Most humble & most faithful Serv" 


Pu. MEADOWE 
Copenhagen April 21*t 58 


1000 foot soldiers landed this week at Elsinore which were levied in 
y® Low Countrie to serve his Majtie of Denmark & more are expected 


6. Mr. Meadowe to Secretary Thurloe. 


Right Honr®!e,—I have demanded Audience of his majti¢ of Denmark 
in order to take my leave but have not yet obtained it. The buisines 
which relates to the satisfaction of the Duke of Holsteyn which has 
proved more tedious & troublesome than could have been imagined is the 
principal hindrance, for I beleeve his Maj‘‘¢ is willing to delay me til that 
buisines be finished, that so upon my removal hence I may be y* better. 
able to serve him in causing the Swedish troupes to retire out of his 
countries However I press stil for Audience thereby to quicken that 
buisnes as also in reference to myself thinking long til I be gone. His 
Maj‘e of Sweden is gone from Gottenburg a little up into y® country so 
that I hope to be at Gottorp before him. If it be his Highnes resolution: 
that I. return not so soon for England as my Desire is & requests have 
been I shall very much want a Secretary especially now in the absence 


” =‘ firebrand.’ *) 2? *Beuningen.’ - = 
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of Mr Ewers. And if I be continued onely in y* same character & title 
as at present I shal not be in capacitie to doe that service which other- 
wise I might. Your Honor wil please to give. order for furnishing M* 
Ewer with credits here for moneys and me at Hamburgh. This week 
produces nothing worthy communicating things remaining in the same 
state. Iam Sir 
Y* Honor’s 
Most humble & Most faithful 
Serv" 
Pu. MEADOWE. 
Copenhagen Apr 28" 58 

Mr Robins an Englishman and Chief Shipwright to his majti¢ of 
Denmark addresses y* enclosed petition to his Highnes I look on Him 

asa very . honest faithful man and no doubt able in his profession. 


7. Sir Philip Meadowe to Secretary Thurloe. 


Right Honr®!e,—T arrived here at Hamburgh yesternight after a long 
& tedious march of 240 English miles with retinue & baggage through a 
wasted country besides the passage of y° two Belts. My convoys waggons 
& scarcitie of provisions through Funen Jutland & Holstein put me upon 
great but inevitable expences. I find here M* Compton with my new 
Despatches which I have received of him and the Frigat being ready to 
set sail this morning I am forced to hasten my paquet becaus I would not 
have him faile of his passage. 

I perceive my former title of Envoyé is continued to me albeit I know 
it to be certainly tru that were my title changed it would be much to 
the advantage of his Highnes my master’s service and not the expence 
ef one Dollar more. This I have formerly [written] but whether my 
letters have been received I know not. My last from y* Honor is of the 
80 of April in which you mention onely the receipt of mine of the 
17“ of Jan, A strange disorder in the conveiance for I write constantly’ 
every weeke and if y" Honor receives not my Letters as constantly your 
Information of Affairs in these parts must needs be broken and in- 
terrupted. 

His-Majestie of Sweden is not likely to part from Gottenburg these 3 
weeks or this month the reason is he finds himself urged by no enemy and 
therefore at leisure to attend the affairs of his own kingdome and establish 
himself in his new conquests so that if your Honor think good to make 
any addition or alteration in my new Instructions I shal be necessitated 
before I can address myself to his Maj‘* of Sweden to stay long enough 
here to receive further orders The Duke of Holstein tels me ‘tis certified 
him from Gottenburg that there is a Truce’ betwixt the Muscovite & 
Sweden as y® certain forerunner of a peace and that the Muscovite has 
imprisoned the Danish Minister and put to death y* ambassador of Poland. 
IE staid at Copenhagen til y® Treatie betwixt Denmark & Holstein was 
exchanged which I signed & sealed as Mediator in the same manner as’ 
the former betwixt Sweden & Denmark, AI things which relate to y® 
execution of y® Treatie are duly performed by y® Dane so that at my 
parting from Copenhagen I left nothing of -y* nature in dispute or con- 
troversy excepting only y®-Isle of Huen which I perceive the Swede is 
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resolved to have if by no other Right yet by a thing called in France le 
Droit de bienseance, The truth is it was an absolute omission (word in 
original effaced) on y* Swede’s part not to express that Isle in the Treatie 
and now to help y® matter becaus they find that Isle commands the port 
of Landscroon and so may upon occasion be a great annoiance to them 
they are resolved to hook it in by consequence as an appurtenance of 
Soonen. And to weary out the Dane into a compliance herewith the 
Swedish forces eat stil upon his country to the inexpressible burden of 
y® people albeit the time prefixed by the treaty, for their marching of be 
lapsed a good while since. At Middlebar which is y* last Town in Funen 
towards ye little Belt I was with Gen. Wrangel who entertained me civilly 
and went along with me to shew me Fredericksoude I moved him con- 
cerning the marching of with his troupes according to y® Treatie but find 
his orders are not to budge til the Isle of Huen be delivered. 

His Majtie of Denmark at my coming of signified to me his intentions 
in testimonie of his respects to my master and obligation to myself to 
honor me with his order of the Elephant being the order which he 
himself wears as did y® former King of Poland and y* now prince of 
Nassau Accordingly two of y® Knights of y® same order were sent to in- 
vest me which they did with a blew garter an Elephant of gold enamelled 
white and set with diamonds at y® end of it, Next day Mon* Reetz who 
was formerly Amb. extra in England came to me from his Maj‘ proffer- 
ing me an annual pension in recompence of my service done that crown 
which after several compliments I absolutely refused telling him a matter 
of that nature would be liable to censure and that it was not enough for 
me to preserve my innocency but my reputation also & therefore never 
was nor would be pensioner of any prince besides my master. Whither the 
King was offended at this refusal I know not but a handsome pressent 
which had been provided for me was detained and I never received it so 
that after no smal (I think I may dare cal it so) paines & service for that 
Crown I am returned back only with an aierie title of honor which to me 
is more of burden than advantage and puts me upon supplicating his 
Highnes to bestow upon me one of his poor Knights places at Windsor 

I have left Denmark a poor divided distracted kingdome without head & 
without heart and my conjectures faile me if in process of time that Crown 
be not united with Sweden 

At Gottorp I staid two daies with y* Duke of Holsteyn was courteously 
treated & dismissed with an honorable present, At table he alwaies placed 
me at y° end Himself at y® right side his Lady on y® left, the prince of 
Salzbach & Anhalt next beneath If his Highnes wil please send me over 
to Hamburgh a brace of pacing geldings and a ston’d nag for y® Duke it 
wil be huge kindly resented and to say y® truth I had y® intimation given 
me of such a thing 

I send here enclosed the Dukes Letter to his Highnes to thank him for 
his mediation wherein your Honor may please to remarque one critixism 
of State. The Duke titles his majtie of Denm. Regia Dilectio & some- 
times Regia Dignitas but not Regia Maj‘*s the reason is becaus the 
K of Denm. refuses y® Duke the title of Serenissima Celsitudo which 
the K. of Sweden gives y° Duke since his marriage with his daughter 
and the Duke cals his house not ducalis but Domus Regio Ducalis, I 
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send likewise copies of y® Treatie & other Instruments betwixt y* K. 
of Denm and said Duke in their original Dutch having not time to 
get them translated also my Recredentials from his Maj‘* of Denmark 
together with other Letters concerning y* debt du to y® Merchant 
Adventurers of which I made demand according to my Instructions. It wil 
be some satisfaction if your Honor wil please to communicate the Letter 
to S* Christopher Pack ——??? y® rest of y* Company that they may 
see his Highnes has not been backward to appear on their behalf. I am 
forced to break of abruptly becaus the boat is ready to go of [My] ?? next 
shal be by y® post Iam Sir 
Your Honor’s 
Most humble & most 
faithful Serv"* 


Pu MEADOWE 
Hamburgh, May 31 1658 


Concerning a correspondence to be settled at Copenhagen more hereafter 


8. Sir Philip Meadowe to Secretary Thurloe. 


Right Hon>'*,—The 80 of May I arrived heer af Hamburgh. The 
day following I despatched away Capt Compton for England, yet I feare 
the paquet I sent by him wil not come to hand so soon as I wish the 
winds being contrary, By the last post June 1** I also wrot to your 
Honor 

This day 4 Ambassadors parted hence from y* Electoral princes to seeke 
his maj‘® of Sweden. Their buisines is to offer their masters mediation 
for taking up y® differences betwixt y® Crown of Sweden tke King of 
Hungary & Poland as also to desire his maj* to forbeare marching with 
his troupes through y® Empire, The mediation of y® States Gen being 
already accepted puts me upon a difficultie the Solution of which I must 
expect from your Honor My title being but Envoyé (which I have 
several times hinted wil involve both me & my buisines in some incon- 
veniences) those who have y® superior title & character of Ambassador 
wil scruple to give me the precedency whatever the princes be whome 
they represent I desire therefore positively toknow & that with y* soonest 
whither it be his Highnes wil that in the mediation I am designed to I 
give place upon al recontres & occasions to y® ministers of y° States General 
& of y® several princes of Germany who bear y® title of Ambassadors, 
As also to be directed how to comport myself towards the+Ambassadors 
& other ministers of France The sole remaining difference which I left 
undecided at Copenhagen touching y* execution of y® Treatie viz y® Isle 
of Huen I heare both by Mt Ewer & others is since determined & the 
Swede in possession of that Isle, This may possibly expedite the return 
of his maj‘ and the Swedish Resident in this Town tels me he received 
Letters of y® 30 of May advertizing him that his maj‘* within eight 
daies would remove thence for Middlefar in Funen, But for my part I 
look upon the time of his return as very uncertain He is & wil be in 
great want of moneys to begin his campagne, I formerly wrot your 
Honor what y® Swedish Ambassadors Mons™ Bielk & Mons* Coyett 


* Lacunae due to blots and tear in original, 
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acquainted me with at Copenhagen concerning y*® 80,000 Sterl which’ 
say they his Highnes hath formerly promised his maj‘*® and indeed his 
maj‘i¢ himself hath with some earnestness pressed the buisines upon me 
which makes me longingly expect his Highnes Answer & resolution 
therefore such a supply as this or rather y® faile halfe y® money returned 
hither from England by exchange and comeing thus seasonably would 
much recommend my ensuing negociation which wil certainly prove cold 
& formal if not enlivened by some real supply, I can assure your Honor 
the Amb of France Chevalier de Terlon since his residence with 
his maj** of Sweden has paid to him in cash at several paiments 550,000: 
Crownes al remitted him out of France. 

I have a little curiositie to know whither a Letter of mine dated from 
Rogel about y® 10% of February last came to your Honor’s hand, My 
reason is becaus I entrusted it with Mons* Coyett there being no other 
conveiance at that time but y° Swedish male and by the receipt of this I 
be the better instructed how far to entrust my Letters with y® Swede 
upon y® like exigences I entreat likewise that from time to time the 
receipt of my Letters may be specified according to their respective dates. 

I have already acquainted your Honor in my former Despatches sent 
by Capt Compton how his maj¢ of Denm. hath obtruded upon me a 
burdensome Knighthood, I left that poor kingdome under distractions & 
divisions which I feare in time wil break out into further distempers 

IT am Sir 
Your Honors 
Most humble & most faithful Serv" 


Px. MEADOWE 
Hamburgh June 8" 1658 


I have drawn upon M° Noel by a Bil of June y* 5” 2000 Rix dollars 
a great part of which is onely to satisfy the expences of my ‘chargeable 
journey from Copenhagen hither. 


9. Sir Philip Meadowe to Secretary Thurloe. 


Right Hon»e,—I have been at Hamburgh above a fortnight and have 
wrot to your Honor by every post besides my Despatches which I sent by 
Capt Compton I heare from Frankfort that the oath is this weeke to be 
administered to y® Electors and that consequently they wil forthwith 
proceed to an Election of a King of y® Romans who undoubtedly wil be 
the King of Hungary, At Copenhagen they are sealing an Amnestie on 
both sydes of al contraventions of y* Treatie since the Ratification thereof. 
The French Amb. Chevalier de Terlon writes me from thence that he 
intends to be with me here within few daies, I am informed this morning 
by the Swedish Resident Mons" Mullar that his majt® of Sweden landed 
at Fredricksoude the 12‘ instant and that this day he is expected at 
Flensbourg & so for Gottorp, I shal be with him God willing by ye 
soonest, yet I think it not convenient neither for Major gen Jephson nor 
myself to wait upon him at Gottorp becaus his majtte desires not to 
charge his father-in-law by drawimg down a confluence of publique 
ministers to that Court but rather to have y* freedom of diverting himself 
a little in that place among his relations His Queen is already there, 
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But if his maj* staies any time at Kiel to rendevouz his troupes I intend 
then to hasten down to him acquainting the Major Gen therewith who is 
stil at Wismar that so we may both of us meet him together The 
Elector of Brandenburg is fastly linked to y* Pole and ’tis said is resolved 
to deny passage to y® Swedish Army, what I formerly wrot concerning 
a supply of moneys from his Highnes to his maj" of Sweden I wish were 
taken into timely consideration it being so seasonable at this conjuncture 
not at y® opaning of y® Compagne And really if his Highnes conceive it 
his Interest to cherish & maintain a hearty friendship with his maj‘ 
some thing of this nature must be done especially after so many offertures 
& promises made as is pretended to me the disappointment whereof I 
can assure your Honor begets discontents & distrusts in the Swedish 
Court, If any resolution of this kind be taken I know no better nor 
cheaper way then to give me credits upon the Bank of this Town (if 
being but one dollar charge upon 1000D) and then I can draw of from 
time to time such proportion of y® sume ordered as his maj‘* of Sweden 
shal appoint and remit his acquittances thereupon for England. 

I r@ no letters from your Honor by this last post onely one for M* 
Ewer which I am sending to him under my cover. The newes of the 
defeat of the Spaniards in Flanders fils these parts. I shal be glad to 
receive the particulars thereof from England I am Sir 

Your Honors 
Most humble & most faithful 
Serv" 


Pu. MEADOWE. 
Hamburg June 15" 1658 


10. Sir Philip Meadowe to Secretary Thurloe. 


Right Hon>*,—I r¢ yours of y® 11" instant whereby I understand that 
Mons* Benningen’s Letters to y® States Gen concerning a pretended dis- 
course which he alleges to have passed betwixt him and me have begat 
some jealousie in y° Swedish Ministers but had they considered his strain 
& temper together with y® sinceritie which I have always used towards 
the service of his Majestie of Sweden they would have found no reason to 
have had any sinister reflections upon me from anything contained in 
those Letters, In occasional discourses with Mons. Benningen I have 
often approved of a good understanding to be constantly maintained 
betwixt his Highnes & y® States Gen. as ye Common Interest of both it 
being one of my principal cares not to engage my master’s name to any 
quarrel or difference which he owns not but for any confederacy betwixt 
them in prejudice of his majte of Sweden either in reference to Denmark 
or Dantzic never anything of that nature passed from me that’s but Van 
Benningens slight becaus he can not engage his master to an open war 
with Sweden as he has long endeavoured to do, to beget a dissidence 
betwixt his maj"* of Sweden & y® best of his friends, Mons" Van Ben- 
ningen has told me that his Highnes in consideration of the proper Interest 
of England would advance a considerable sum of moneye to his majti¢ of 
Denm. for y*® fortifying of Copenhagen and he has sometimes in a high 
rapture wished that y® one Town of Amsterdam the other provinces re- 
thaining neutral had a warre with y® Kingdome of Sweden, But these 
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discourses though in my hearing are not mine but his and therefore I 
hope your Honor wil satisfy the Swedish minister concerning such 
calumnious imputations especially from one who never yet befriended me 
in his Intelligence, And if they entertaine any Ombrage becaus of the 
honor of y® Elephant conferred upon me which Van Benningen also 
mentions the better possibly to colour his fictitious newes I can assure 
your honor I look upon myself so far from being obliged to his majti* of 
Deum. that did I in these publique Actings take my measures from any 
other consideration than the commands & interests of my master I had 
reason to testify myself disgusted, And al equitable bystanders which 
knowe the paines I have taken to keep a crowne on his maj‘* of Denmarks 
head think I have had but a very slender requital for my service 

His maj‘ of Sweden is still at Flensborough where I heare he give 
Audience to y° Ambassadors of Saxe & Mayence who represent the Elec- 
toral College, as also to Mons™ Swerin y® minister of Brandenburg I wrot 
to Him-on Satterday by Monst Barkman and expect his maj‘** Answer 
upon which I shal dispose myself to wait upon him in such place as he 
shall appoint me and wil take the first occasion to attend upon Major 
Gen Jephson to be informed from him of such particulars as may be use- 
ful to me in my ensuing negociation His maj‘¢ makes no great hast out 
of y® Danish Territories, and new buisines is lately hapned which I fore- 
see wil be made use of to excuse his longer stay A plantation of the 
Swedes in Guinea with a Swedish ship richly laden in y® road was taken 
by a Danish Commission the prize is valued at 30,000! Sterling and 
belongs to y® principal men of Sweden and was lately brought into 
Gluckstadt, Demand is made thereof & yet it was taken flagrante bello 
and the Treaty obliges to no restitution but onely of places, The dispute wil 
gain time but I doubt not wil end wel, And yet no doubt the Dane if he 
ever be in capacitie wil interpret this long inquartering upon Him as a 
breach of Articles 

There are great expectations of the sudden choice of a new Emperour 
the Burgers of Frankfor having taken their Oath, & all strangers but 
publique ministers & their necessary retinue are commanded to withdraw 
from y® Town 

I wrot some weeks since to one in Copenhagen whome I knowe fit 
& able for such a buisiness to engage him to a correspondence with your 
Honor or if not with me He returns me a civil Letter but not with a 
direct Answer to my proposition yet promises freely to communicate with 
Mr Ewer. I know not how far I had best press him further 

Did I know that any one of my Letters particularly that of y* 7 of 
April from Copenhagen wherein I have mentioned anything concerning 
my title of Envoyé was come to your Honor hand, I should say no more 
that title was scrupled at Copenhagen upon the mediation as a thing 
unusual among princes and therefore both Kings accepted me in y° Treatie 
as Ambassador & so did al the other publique ministers stiling me and 
giving me precedency as such And I know certainly were it such now it 
would give more of Auctoritie & advantage to my ensuing busines & more 
content & satisfaction to y® princes to whome I am sent and would be of 
equal expense to his Highnes To me ’tis a thing indifferent & to mention 
it is enough. And yet I could wish my Letters to Poland Dantzic & Bran- 
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-denburg were of a fresher date which may easily be remedied by y® 
post 

This day brings newes of y® taking of Dunkirk which I pray God prove 
true and to complete the blessing that it be put into English hands 
Iam 

Sir your Honor’s 
Most humble & most faithful 
Sery™* 


P’'n MEaDowE 
Hamburgh, June 22™¢ 165. 


11. Sir Philip Meadowe to Secretary Thurloe. 


Right Hon**,—I r4 your Honor’s of the 18 instant which brought 
me the welcome newes of the surrender of Dunkirk into English hands, 
But stil I expect an Answer to some particulars mentioned in my former 
Despatches more especially that concerning a promised supply of money 
to be advanced to his maj‘! of Sweden as very necessary in this conjunc- 
ture and without which my negociation wil avail nothing The levies 
‘of England which are sent over hither signify little they find not things 
answer promise or expectation which makes them mutiny or run away to 
‘the dishonor of our nation, the other way of supply wil be far more 
‘beneficial & obliging to that King. 

His maj' is stil at Flensborough. I wait his orders not wishing to 
‘obtrude myself upon him before I understand his pleasure. having wrot 
to him for that purpose The Swedish Troupes are stil in Funen and 
new demands started to retard their marching forth Tis thought their 
Army wil scarce be able to subsist in Pomeren or Prussia til the harvest 
be inn’d besides several other considerations make them delay their 
campaign In the meantime the Elect. of Brand. keeps up his Army at 
the charge and to y® ruine of his own country but his maj'ie of Sweden 
his at y® expense of y® Kingdome of Denmark I cannot wholly excuse the 
Dane for this for had they executed al things in relation to the Treaty 
in du time which I have often said was their Interest The Swede would 
have had les pretext for their so long inquartering upon them whereas 
upon their delaies new occasions emerge. The particular Treaty con- 
cerning the satisfaction of the Duke of Holstein (which I sent by Compton) 
I proffered his majte of Denmark at Audience in presence of some of his 
senators to accommodate within six daies and it was really in my power 
to have done it upon the same terms & conditions as were at last accorded 
after 2 months Dispute not without some haughty kind of expressions on 
‘the Danish part cherished by Mons" Benningen which disgusted y* Swede 
& awakened former jealousies in fine The Swedish maxime is the Dane 
wil never want the wil to do them hurt and therefore they must take 
away his power I know several of y° Swedish Senators at their convention 
at Gottenburg besides y* military men of y* Army were displeased that 
his maj‘* had so treated away an opportunity the fairest that ever prince 
had and upon the justest quarrel too, of possessing himself intirely of 
that kingdome and some reflections are cast upon me upon that Accompt 
which makes y* Swede more rigorous in exacting y* utmost of y* condi- 
tions agreed and I wish they doe no more 
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Mons' Swerin & the other Brandenb ministers who went for Flens+ 
borough to his maj*‘* are returned back without Audience highly disgusted, 
It seems his maj'¢ demanded satisfaction from their master previous to 
admission declaring withal that he could not treat y® Elector while his 
Affairs were intermixed with those of Poland besides some ombrage & 
discontent upon their cold reception they are returned to this Town & 
part hence tomorrow homewards so that now y® breach is wider y" ever 
The Election at Frankfort is deferred six weeks longer Count Brahe is 
here onwards of his journey thither in quality of Ambassad. Extraord. 
from his maj*® of Sweden to y® Electoral Diet 

Col. Blacader a Scotchman is in this Town he is to have condition 
under y® Elector of Brand. Such men might doe better service in 
Flanders 

I have formerly in my Letters from Copenhagen mentioned St John 
Henderson who stil renews his instances to me passionately desiring with 
al earnest protestations of fidelity to be entertained in his Highnes’ 
service either in Flanders or elsewhere in whatever capacity his Highnes 
upon speech with him shal deem him worthy of. I pray your Honor to 
hint me a word or two concerning him that I may be y* better able to 
satisfy his importunitie 

There is heer one Mt Lavering who was Secretary to M* Bradshaw 
upon his Embassy to Moscow who has desired me to second Mr Brad- 
shaws recommendation of him to your Honor, He was formerly emploied 
by Mt Ewer at Frankfort I look upon him as a person very fit & able to 
be entertained as a correspondent in any parts of Germany I remain Sir 

Your Honor’s 
Most humble & most faithful 
Serv"t 


Px. MEADOWE 
Hamburgh June 29" 1658 


12. Sir Philip Meadowe to Secretary Thurloe 


Right Hon '*,—Just now I r‘ your Honor’s of y* 25" of June by which 
I understand his Highnes present necessities for money are such as wil 
prevent at least for some time the intended supply to his majestie of 
Sweden wherewith I shal labor to satisfy that King & by the best & 
sweetest mediums I can endeavour to addulce the matter And I doubt 
not to excuse the present delay provided I could give assurance of a future 
certainty 

I lately received Letters from his maj'ie whereby I am appointed to 
meet him at Kiel about 50 Engl miles hence, I am setting forwards 
presently thither and purpose God willing to be with him to morrow 
morning so that for newes, nothing occuring I shal entreat to be excused 


til my next And ever remain 
Your Honors 


Most humble & most faithful Serv"* 
Pu Mrapows 
Hamburgh July 6 1658 
The Company heer made a formal addresse to me to recommend their 
condition to his Highnes as being very much damnified both in their 
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trade & commerce as also in y® gouvernment of y® youth sent over hither 
(which is very true & certain) for want of an annual Deputie according to 
their Constitution. That therefore they may have the libertie to make 
choice of some fitting person in England submitting the partie so chosen 
to y® approbation of his Highnes I can give them this testimonie they 
are highly civil & respectful to y® publique ministers of his Highnes & 
that not onely some particular persons but the body of the company in 
pursuance of y® orders of their Court, the particular contrast betwixt M* 
Bradshaw & some of them I meddle not with. 

In my last to your Honor I recommended to you one M* Lavering who 
went with Mr Bradshaw for Mus-co as his Secretary upon that occasion as 
a fitting person to be placed somewhere in Germany as a correspondent. 
In case your Honor sends not over to me the person recommended by Mr 
Marvel if your Honor thinks so good I shal very willingly take him along 
with me into Prussia as one who I know wil be very useful to me for he 
speaks French Dutch Latin & English very exactly provided onely that I 
could propound something of encouragement to him suitable to his merit & 
that when I shal afterwards discharge him of my service I may fix him 
somewhere under a pension from England I pray your Honor to hint me 
a word about it in your next. 


13. Sir Philip Meadow to Secretary Thurloe 


Right Hon*,—-I parted seven days since from Hamburgh [where I 
waited for the King] of Sweden at Kiel according to his appoin[{tment, 
but he] changing resolution by reason of y® small pox [in that] place I 
found him at Niemunster where I [had an] audience of him upon y® 
Accompt of my former ac[quaintance] & present designation to this new 
emploiment [though I was unwilling] to present my conditions til y* 
Major Gen shal leave. The King was pleased with much courtes[y and] 
freedome to communicate to me the state of his A[ffairs]. How that he 
could not govern himself by y® [advice] of England & France countries 
that abounded with [mo]ney & al things. necessary to their proper sub- 
sista[{nce] whereas his support consisted in conservation of his [arjmy and 
that Army must maintain itself which as [matters] stood could not be 
unless the Elect. of Brandenb[urg] were made sure of either as a friend or 
anenemy, He excused the sending back of his Ministers without Audience 
that had they come to him as from a friend to a friend they should have 
had al friendly admittance Had they come as from an enemy to offer a 
reconciliation he would not have declined a Treatie for accommodating y* 
differences which have intervened but whereas y® Brandenburger had 
already perfidiously (for so he termed it) began an hostilitie with him 
and confederated himself with y* Pole his declared enemy, and yet offers 
his interposition for the peace of Poland he could not admit him in that 
[ca]pacitie nor accept of a partie for a mediator. [He also told me] that 
he had received certain advice how y® province] of Holland with some 
particular Towns of y® other Provinces had resolved to send a [consider- 
able] Fleet 23 into y® Baltique for y* Electors Assistance that He had 


23 The lacunae in this paragraph are due to the state of the original, which is much 
worn at the edges, and have been filled up by conjecture. 
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-ordered his commsrs in England to acquaint my master herewith That 
he had given order to equip a Fleet of forty of his own ships and had 
demanded a supply of ten saile more from y® Dane in pursuance of y® 
-Treatie That becaus the Brandenburger a protestant prince had allied 
‘himself with y® popish partie he in contrechange was resolved upon an 
Alliance already in good forwardnes with the Duke of Newbourgh and 
so revive the quarrel of Cleve & Juliers 

That y® Electoral College had y*® 8 of this moneth made choice 
of y® King of Hungary for King of ye Romans In fine that al things 
tended to a general war & combustion That yet he was willing to enter 
upon a Treaty with Poland but not conjointly with Brandenburg. Besides 
the Pole demands of him that he should declare himself antecedently to 
y® Treatie willing to quit Prussia upon some other equitable satisfaction 
to be given in lieu thereof which the Pole does becaus he would not 
disoblige y® Muscovite and of a confederate make him an enemy by 
entering upon a publique Treaty with Sweden unles he were sure 
beforehand yt that Treaty would produce a peace which cannot be without 
y® rendition of Prusse 

His maj‘® by way of Quere ask’d me to whome in case of such a 
proposition Prusse should be surrendered to the Muscovites have one 
part of Poland the Cossacs another the Austrians a third, the King of 
Poland ancient infirm & without children and y® remainder of his King- 
dome divided about y® succession so that Prusse within a few moneths 
after y® surrender of it into y* hand of that King might notwithstanding 
devolv to some other enemie of y® Crown of Sweden 

He spoke concerning y® promised supply of money out of England 

and asked me if I had anything in Instruction concerning a stricter 
‘Alliance to be made betwixt my master & him I formed my Answer 
suitable to my orders And in my Apology to y® former I remember one 
passage which I know not whither I do wel to mention And yet the 
King has several times formerly spoke to me to y® same purpose although 
I never took notice of it in my Letters as not pertinent to my buisines & 
not knowing whither displeasing or not to his Highnes. Excusing the 
nonpaiment of those moneys from y® dissolution of the parlement before 
provision was made for y® supply of my master’s Treasury. The King 
‘told me He wondered His Highnes my master so prudent & experienced 
a prince took no more effectual care to extricate Himself out of those 
necessities and that He who had Atchieved so many brave Actions though 
accompanied with manifold dangers should now at last scruple that which 
would be his best & most visible security This he spoke in reference to 
-assuming y° title of King. 

From Niemunster I removed to Oldsloe where the Major Gen 
likewise is. This is the headquarters and his maj‘* went out this morning 
to.view a ground to draw up his Army Just now he sent to the Duke of 
‘Lunenburg brother-in-law to y* K. of Denm to know whither he wil oblige 
himself to a neutralitie, When the Army passes further is not certainly 
-known but they cannot stay long here This is ye last Town in the K of 
Denm territories which beares the lamentable marks of a war And most 
of y® inhabitants have at pressent quitted it Most of y* provisions come 
hither from Hamburgh & Lubec y® one 24 y® other 16 Engl. miles hence. 
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I sent y2sterday my waggon & some servants for Lubec to buy me some: 
smal provisions who returning this morning within 2 miles of this place 
were surprised by 7 or eight horse men my servants strip* of their clothes 
and my waggon horses taken away This is my first welcome into y* 
Swedish quarters so that after a sad winters march during y® time of y® 
late Treatie I am like to find as bad a summer one The newes heer 
saies that Thoren is besieged by y* Poles & Austrians but not agreeing 
whose it shal be tis resolved that when taken it shall remain with the 
Elector in deposito. 
I am Sir 
Your Honors most humble & faithful Serv"* 


Pu MEADOWE 
July 12 1658 


Oldsloe 4 leagues from Lubec 


14. Sir Philip Meadowe to Secretary Thurloe. 


Right Hon*,—Yesternight I r¢ your Honor’s of y® 6 instant from 
Hampden Court advising me of the sad breach which it hath pleased God 
to make upon the family of his Highnes by y* death of y® Lady Elizab, 
The last before that was of y* 16 of July so that by the two intermediate 
posts y® 23°¢ & 80 of y® same I had no Letters from your Honor 

By my last from Kiel & Lubec I advertized your Honor that his 
maj‘e of Sweden was upon some great design, though kept so private 
that I believe none but himself & Wrangel were privy to it various conjec- 
tures flew abroad some said for Liefland others for Prusse others for Denm. 
For Liefland I easily concluded it could not be when I saw the preparatifs 
not answerable to so long a voyage, So that of necessity it must either 
be for the hithermost parts of Prusse or Denmark, But those who guessed 
the latter were more happy in their conjecture though the newes be un- 
happy. The peace now betwixt the 2 Crowns is openly violated, His maj 
of Sweden has invaded Zeland He landed with his Army at Corsure & is 
marched directly for Copenhagen where I suppose now he is either in or 
before it, what y® success of his Armes is or whither the Dane fights or 
not I cannot certainly learn becaus al posts are stopped neither is there 
any express arrived to the Queen heer in this Town, There are onely two 
defensible places in Zeland Copenhagen & Cronenburg which doubtles ye 
Swede wil attempt at y® same time for though his maj'i¢ shipped off from 
Holstein not above 5 or 6000 men yet he has ten Regiments in Funen on 
y® one syde of Zeland and a little Army in Soonen on y* other which he 
can draw together to his succour as he pleases besides his fleet of war 
from Stockholm & other ports is arrived in y*® Sound & before Copenhagen 
so that y® Dane wil be greatly distressed and in al probability utterly lost 
being surprised unawares. There are 3 strong places in Holstein Gluck- 
stadt Cremp & Rensburgh which are beleagured at a distance by y* Swede 
The gentlemen of those parts are taken out of their houses and secured, 
A Regiment of foot was surprised in their quarters, The Swede & his 
ministers disperse everywhere a report that his Highnes wil send 20 ships 
to y® Sound for his assistance in case the Hollander stirs in giving out which 
he serves his own Interest but I question whether that of my master 
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If Denmark be lost Norway wil follow y® same fate and then his maj‘ of 
Sweden may abbreviate his long title and write himself The King of ye 
North. The Elect. of Brandenb. wil by this means have time enough to- 
eat up his country with his own troupes but let Him be assured his turn 
is next & wil find our Law maxim verified y* nullum tempus occurit Regi 
How his Highnes my master wil dispose of me upon this conjuncture I 
know not but I am ready heer to receive his commands To go for Denm. 
wil be too late and any interposition now unavailable, Besides I feare my 
presence wil be unwelcome with y® Dane for those who were disgusted at 
my being recalled from thence to reside immediately with his maj of 
Sweden (which I foresaw from y° first would be il interpreted and acquainted 
your Honor therewith by Letters from Copenhagen) wil enter now into a 
further jealousie that I went from thence onely to spring the Designe & 
that I have been a partie in these Intrigues of y° Swedish Court 
I wish this unhappy buisines of Denm had no worse consequences 
then what respect myself and yet it fals out very inconvenient for me for 
I have 8 or 24 horses upon my hand with which I fitted myself to follow 
his maj‘* close and should have sometimes made bold with free quarters 
as wel as others but stopping at such a Town as this they bite hard yet I 
cannot put them of but at great loss & am willing first to heare which 
way his Highnes wil command me I desire your Honor to hasten your 
Despatches to me and to cleare up at large what sens his Highnes & y® 
Council have of these things for I am much in y* dark concerning them 
I am Sir 
Your Honors 
Most humble & faithful 
Serv™ 


Pu. MEADOWE 
Wismar August 16" 1658 
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Reviews of Books 


Problems in Greek History. By J.P. Manarry. (London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1892.) 


Every book in which Dr. Mahaffy deals with Greek life and history has a 
peculiar interest and value for the modern Hellenist. No other writer of 
the present day is so catholic in his sympathy for the ancients, so bold 
and suggestive in his treatment of records, and withal so just in his in- 
tuitive appreciation of historical perspective. True that his is not ‘the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness’ that Greek history did not cease 
with the fall of Athens or that the Peloponnesian war was not an epoch- 
making struggle—others have recognised and recognise those facts :—but 
if that recognition ever becomes wide-spread it will be largely due to Dr. 
Mahaffy’s efforts, and especially to the clear statement of the case in the 
fifth essay (perhaps the most brilliant) of this volume. We do not go all 
lengths with the author ; it seems to us, for example, quite possible to set 
the Retreat of the Ten Thousand in its right place among a score of kindred 
mercenary ventures, without impugning the literary or moral credit of 
Xenophon. Who that has actually taken part in a feat of arms can rightly 
appraise its relative importance ? and if we grant to Dr. Mahaffy that the 
Cyreian expedition did not loom so large before the eyes of contemporaries 
as of ourselves, who see in it a wave of that revanche which continued till 
the Hegira, need we assume that Xenophon would have been instantly pro- 
moted to high command in Athens had he really played in the expedition 
the part to which he lays claim? Nor do we agree with Dr. Mahaffy that 
Agesilaus has been unduly overrated or Epaminondas consciously depre- 
ciated by Xenophon. Of such criticism there is no end, and it has a 
dangerous influence on the minds of those who are not conversant with 
the authorities by which brilliant suggestions must be checked. Few 
students know Greek life and history from Mycenae to Alexandria, and 
those who do not must follow very warily the light which Dr. Mahaffy 
sheds on periods of which they have no special knowledge—for he is 
neither very prodigal nor always very precise in his facts. 

Nevertheless we are unfeignedly thankful for such a book as this—a 
book in which the continuity of history is so expressly recognised, and the 
records of ancient life rescued from the domain of mere curiosity. ‘ Let 
us,’ says the author (p. 197), ‘ save ancient history from its dreary fate in 
the hands of the dry antiquarian, the narrow scholar; and while we uti- 
lise all his research and all his learning, let us make the acts and lives of 
older men speak across the chasm of centuries and claim kindred with the 
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men and the motives of to-day. For this, and this only, is to write his- 
tory in the full and real sense.’ 

Permeated by such principles, and convinced that the same criticism 
can be applied to ancient writers and ancient politics as to modern, Dr. 
Mahaffy is able, as it were, to adjust the focus of the telescope and survey 
the distant past as a reality existent apart from the historians. He can 
see the Athenian empire with other eyes than those of Thucydides, and 
estimate with equal justice the parts played in the Hellenic mission by 
Demosthenes and Alexander. He detects the conscious fallacy of the 
aristocratic writers who represented tyranny as the disease of one epoch 
of Greek life, instead of a factor in Greek politics in all periods and a 
necessary check on that ordovs which is inseparable from vigorous political 
life. He has a practical sympathy which can follow the moving incident 
of Alexander’s meteoric career, and trace the birth of ideas, grander than 
those with which the conqueror first started—ideas due to the influence 
of great facts on a great creative mind ;—and therefore is able to estimate 
his hero neither as butcher nor demigod. Some of Dr. Mahaffy’s sug- 
gestions are not new, some we hold to be not true, but all are helpful even 
to the specialist. D. G. Hoaarts. 


Mithridate Eupator. By Tatopore Rernacnw. (Paris: Firmin- 
Didot. 1890.) 


M. Rernacz is already favourably known by his work on the coinages: 
of Cappadocia, Bithynia, and Pontus (Trois royawmes de l’Asie Mineure). 
He has now given us an historical account of the great king who ruled 
over the last of these countries. The most valuable part of the work 
is naturally that which relates especially to Mithradates and his kingdom ; 
its rise (book I), his early career (II), and his empire (IV). The latter 
book is especially deserving of praise, for the materials for such an 
account are fragmentary and scattered. On the whole, however, it does not 
seem to support M. Reinach’s views with regard to the Hellenic element 
in the character of Mithradates. According to M. Reinach he was half 
Greek, half Or’ental, but three-quarters Oriental and one-quarter Greek 
would better »epresent the proportions; or, to put it more accurately, he 
was an Oriental overlaid with a thin veneer of Hellenism. Grattez-le 
et vous trowverez un barbare might well have been said of him. His 
outbursts of lust and cruelty, his polygamy, his murders of his nearest 
relations, his almost childish love of pomp and display, all point to this 
view. M. Reinach insists far too much on his position as a liberator 
of the Greek cities in Asia Minor. They joined him as a common 
enemy of the Romans, but many of them soon found that his capri- 
cious tyranny was far worse than the evenhanded oppression of the 
Romans. Better a Roman proconsul than an Oriental sultan. 
M. Reinach’s explanation of the return of Ephesus and other towns 
to their allegiance to the Romans, by-the fact that it was the work 
of small minorities, does not rest on any evidence. It is true that several 
of the Greek cities in Pontus—Amasia, Amisus, Sinope, Heraclea—offered 
a desperate resistance to the Romans, and were not subdued till after 
long sieges, but these were towns in Mithradates’ own kingdom,~- which 
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he had specially favoured, allowing them to enjoy their own muni- 
cipal constitutions. Moreover, as Mommsen remarks, in the case of those 
on the coast, they were terrorised over by the pirates. When, therefore, 
M. Reinach says that ‘on one side Mithradates is the last legitimate 
successor of Alexander, and Pyrrhus, and Perseus; on the other he is 
the forerunner of Orodes and Chosroes and prepares the way for Mahomet,’ 
I must demur to the first half of the statement, while fully admitting 
the latter. This is the view of Mommsen, who says that, ‘as the 
advanced post of the national reaction of the East against the Occidentals, 
he opened the new conflict of the East against the West.’ 

As regards Mithradates’ personal character, he has on the whole been 
fortunate in the estimate that has been formed of it. His enemies vied 
with one another in their admiration, and spoke of him in terms such 
as they never used of their incomparably greater adversary, Hannibal. 
The untiring energy, the patience, the readiness of resource, with which 
he sustained the contest against a superior power for a quarter 
of a century, are no doubt deserving of all admiration. But, highly 
gifted though he was in both physica! and intellectual accomplishments, 
he was not a man of genius; he had no capacity for statesmanship, and 
he was not even a great commander. The number of troops with which 
first Sulla, who, be it remembered, was in the difficult position of being 
regarded as a rebel by his own government, and then Lucullus, com- 
pletely defeated him or his generals, was after all exceedingly small. 

The chapters of M. Reinach’s book which relate to the wars with the 
Romans are on the same high level as the rest. Jn one or two matters 
his numismatic knowledge has enabled him to correct former writers. 
For instance, on the evidence of a coin of Nicomedes, the last king of 
Bithynia, he rightly places the beginning of the third Mithradatic war in 
the spring of 73 B.c. instead of 74, a view which is confirmed by a paper in 
one of the Orleans fragments of Sallust, which says that L. Antonius, 
upon whose death Lucullus was made governor of Cilicia, was appointed 
to that province for 74 B.c. M. Reinach seems also to have satisfactorily 
determined the chronology of the capture of the Greek towns of Pontus 
in 71-70 B.c. 

A coin of Mithradates, struck in August 85 B.c., in which the Pontic 
era is used instead of that of the province of Asia, is adduced by him as 
evidence that the peace was made shortly before that date, a view which 
is confirmed by the fact that the era of Sulla, frequently used in Asia, 
commences 23 Sept. 85. In accordance with this view. M. Reinach makes 
Sulla spend the winter of 85-84 in Asia, re-organise the province in 84, 
winter partly in Attica, and partly at the baths of Aedepsus in Euboea in 
84-83, and return to Italy in 83. This necessitates his placing the battle 
of Orchomenos in 86, the generally accepted date, instead of with 
Mommsen in 85, a view which is probably right, for Mommsen’s is 
certainly contrary to Plutarch’s account, and only receives doubtful sup- 
port from a short passage in Licinianus. 

M. Reinach’s argument in favour of the treachery of Archelaus,. 
the general of Mithradates, is inconsistent, for he talks at once of the 
enormous concessions which Sulla exacted from Mithradates, and of the. 
easy terms on which he granted him peace. He might have brought 
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forward a passage from Dio,- the ever-malignant, which is far stronger 
than Plutarch’s remarks, for it speaks of Archelaus, the husband of 

Berenice, who was put to death by Gabinius, when he restored Ptolemaeus 

Auletes to the throne of Egypt, as ‘ the son of the Archelaus who deserted 

to Sulla’ (Dio xxxix.' 37). 

There is a valuable appendix on the sources, divided into three sections 
—I, literary sources ; II, inscriptions; III, coins. I cannot agree that 
Appian’s only authority for the first war is Livy. The view of Otto 
(Stud. Lips. supp. 1889) that Appian’s account of the whole Mithra- 
datic war is derived from Strabo’s ixouvjpara is now generally accepted 
and is much more probable, for Appian throughout the existing portions 
of his history seems: to have used Livy singularly little, if at all. The 
theory that the poem of Archias, the Syrian poet who accompanied 
Iucullus on his campaigns, has been largely drawn on by Plutarch in his 
narrative, does not seem very plausible, but I have not had the advantage 
of reading “M. Reinach’s ‘separate thesis, De Archia poeta. Licinianus 
more probably belongs to the age of the Antonines than to that of 
Augustus (see Comparetti in Rhein. Mus. xiii.). 

In section II, all the inscriptions relating to the subject are given at 
length. They include the one relating to the wars in the Crimea, found 
at Kertch in 1878 (No. 11), the decree passed by the Ephesians when 
they returned to their allegiance to the Romans (No. 13), the important one 
found-on the site of Lagina, in Caria, containing a letter from Sulla, and 
a senatus consultum, confirming the privileges which he had granted to 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring town of Stratonicea (No. 18). Ina 
future edition there will have to be added a similar but rather earlier 
s.c. relating to Tabae in Caria, published‘in the Bull. corr. hell. xiii. 
pp. 507 ff. (1889). 

M. Reinach’s style is decidedly good and lively, an agreeable contrast 
to that of the average German historian. His faultis a slight tendency to 
exaggeration and overstatement. For instance, he renders Appian’s 
povouny iyara by il aima passionnément la musique, and the same 
writer’s raideias érenedero “EAAnuixns by la langue et la littérature de la 
Greéce n'avaient pas de secrets pour lui. 

Finally it should be noted that the book is well furnished with illus- 
trations and plans, including views of Sinope, Amasia, and Kertch, and a 
heliogravure of an excellent bust of Pompey, from the Jacobsen collection 
at Copenhagen, one of the only two authentic representations of him in 
sculpture, so far as I know, in existence. The other is a bust in a 
private collection in Paris, which was published by Helbig in the Bull. 
dell Inst. for 1886. ArtTuur TILLEY. 






Charters and Documents illustrating the History of Salisbury in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Selected by the late Rev. W. Rick 
Jones and edited by the Rev. W. Dunn Macray. (London: Pub- 
lished under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 1891.) 

THis volume was designed by the late Mr. W. Rich Jones as a sort of 
supplement to the two volumes of his well-known ‘ Registrum Sancti Os- 
mundi,’ published in 1883-1884 and in the Rolls Series. The Wiltshire 
antiquary collected for this purpose a variety of documents from five old 
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registers of the see of Salisbury, relying, however, mainly on the early 
fourteenth-century chapterbook, numbered ‘ Reg. C.’ But, as soon as 
Mr. Jones had chosen his documents and made rough transcripts of them, 
his lamented death ensued, with the result that the production of the volume 
has been long delayed. The task of completing the work was finally en- 
trusted to the careful and experienced hands of Mr. Macray, who has 
scrupulously compared the transcripts with the originals, and has taken 
great pains to bring the whole series of documents into something like 
chronological order. Many of the documents here printed have already 
seen the light—rome in St. Osmund’s register itself; but, on the whole, 
Mr. Macray has b2en wise in these repetitions, as the texts which he now 
gives are very much more accurate, especially in the matter of proper 
names, than those in the earliervolume. Other documents here have 
already been printed by Wilkins, in local histories and similar sources. And 
unluckily, those which are already known are in some cases the more 
important and interesting portions of the contents of the new collection. 
Mr. Macray has not considered it within his province to write a general 
introduction determining the critical value of his materials ; but in a few 
sober and judicious paragraphs he has indicated some of the main points 
of interest in the volume. He has also compiled a full and careful index, 
and has been at some pains to indicate the modern equivalents of the 
more obscure place names, though not quite in every case. The mass of 
the documents are of more value to the local than to the general historian. 
They afford important fresh materials for a Wiltshire county history, and 
a.pretty full account of the history and endowments of the cathedral chap- 
ter could be constructed from them. Perhaps the more generally important 
documents are those bearing on the transference of the see from Old Sarum 
to the new city in the meadows beneath it, and those illustrating the 
methods of episcopal election employed during the thirteenth century by the 
Salisbury chapter. The visitations of the prebendal churches are also of 
considerable interest, and so, too, are the constitutions of Bishop Richard 
Poore, here printed more correctly than in Wilkins. J. F. Tour. 


The Early History of Trinity College, Dublin, 1591-1660. By Win.1aM 
Urwicx, M.A. (London: Fisher Unwin. 1892.) 


Tuts is one of the most valuable publications called forth by the tercen- 
tenary of Trinity College, Dublin. Mr. Urwick’s pamphlet is intended as 
a supplement to the ‘ History of the University of Dublin,’ by Dr. J. W. 
Stubbs ; it contains extracts from authorities untouched by Dr. Stubbs, 
and corrects many of his statements. The author’s aim is to bring into 
view the national character of the college, and the part played by puritans 
and nonconformists in its development. He gives lives of the early pro- 
vosts, and supplies the best account hitherto published of the history of the 
college during the Commonwealth and Protectorate. The contributions to 
the life of Archbishop Usher (p. 83), and the story of the manner in which 
his library came into the possession of the college are of special interest, 
The evidence adduced (p. 90) proves conclusively that the library was 
purchased from Usher's heirs by Cromwell and the army in Ireland, as 
library for the university, in connexion with the new college which it was 
then intended to found in Dublin. 
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Biude sur la Condition des Populations Rurales du Roussillon au Moyen 
Age. Par Jean-Aucuste Brutaits. (Paris: Picard. 1891.) 

Les Masuirs : Recherches historiques et juridiques sur quelques Vestiges 

des Formes anciennes de la Propriété en Belgique. Par Paut Errera. 

Two volumes (Bruxelles: Weissenbruch. 1891.) 


Sucu books as these, appearing as they do along with Dr. Vinogradoff's 
‘Villainage in England,’ should make us Englishmen ashamed of our 
old-fashioned ‘ county histories ’ and persuade us that we have hardly come 
in sight of the true method of making our superabundant local records 
tell their most interesting tales. 

France will be fortunate when all the lands which lie between 
the Channel and the Pyrenees are covered by books such as those 
which now illustrate her uttermost departments. Just outside her 
limits lies the country that M. Errera has studied. Chéaitelineau near the 
Sambre—canton de Chatelet, arrondissement de Charleroi—is the centre 
from which he starts for his researches among ‘les masuirs,’ the mansion- 
ari, the messuagers, we may say, of Belgium. 

Both M. Brutails and M. Errera have felt the influence of Léopold 
Delisle, and both of them, though they approach their subject-matter 
by different routes, endeavour to unravel some of those problems of 
medieval history which are in part economical in part legal problems. 
That neither the social economy, nor yet the law, of the middle ages can 
be profitably studied by itself is a truth the full meaning of which is 
always becoming more clearly apparent. A little while ago a German 
jurist writing a Lehrbuch der deutschen Rechtsgeschichte would hardly 
have thought that a map of a typical German village was one of the things 
that might be expected of him. Nowadays it is otherwise: he will give 
the map and discourse about methods of agriculture. Medieval land law 
is not to be understood apart from medieval agriculture. Both M. 
Brutails and M. Errera know this, and they also know the other half of 
the truth—namely, that we can only get at the economic facts of the 
middle ages through the medium of legal documents, documents which ~ 
can only be interpreted by those who have studied the law. Indeed, in 
M. Errera’s case the juridical interest of the problems is apt to get the 
upper hand ; but this predominant jurisprudence, if it will perhaps deprive 
him of some English readers, who are like to be impatient of what they 
will call his ‘legal technicalities,’ will teach some others a very wholesome 
lesson—-how little is gained by our easy talk of ‘ village communities,’ how 
elaborate an analysis of the legal thought of the middle ages is necessary 
if we are really to understand the commonest economic facts. Both of 
our authors speak with reverence of Sir Henry Maine. It would seem as 
if Maine’s teaching bore better fruit in France and Belgium than in 
England. But then both of our authors have before their eyes those 
terrible pulverising; macadamising methods of Fustel de Coulanges. 

Even to one who knows next to nothing of Roussillon and its history 
it is plain enough that M. Brutails’ book is the work of a scholar who has 
collected evidence industriously, weighed it soberly, and arranged it 
lucidly. He gives-us what we want where we expect to find it, and is ~ 
careful to support his opinions by extracts from the numerous medieval 
cartularies that he has examined. His general theory of the law that pre- 
vailed in Roussillon during the later middle ages is that it was Frankish 
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feudal law. It was not Visigothic, though a certain theoretical respect 
was paid to the Forum Judicum. The Saracens destroyed what was 
Visigothic, and for their own part contributed nothing towards the law of 
later times. When they were expelled they left behind them a tabula rasa, 
and thenceforth feudal law of the Frankish type reigned in Roussillon. 
Roman law, even after the Bolognese revival, exercised but little influence. 
-Such a phrase as les prétendus pays de droit écrit will perhaps give some 
Englishmen a slight shock. M. Brutails, however, contends, and seems to 
represent a strong current of modern learning in contending, that la 
division de la France en pays de droit écrit et en pays de droit coutumier, 
quelque ancienne qu'elle soit d’ailleurs, est une grave erreur historique. To 
repeat a phrase already used, a certain theoretical respect is professed for 
Roman law, and some of its phrases, half understood, will adorn the style 
of the notary ; but at bottom the law is not Roman. We would willingly 
have heard a little more than M. Brutails tells us about the famous 
‘ Usatici Barchinonensis patriae,’ for the relation between them and the 
medieval Roman law book known as the ‘ Exceptiones Petri,’ or rather, 
perhaps, between them and the yet earlier books whence ‘ Petrus’ took his 
matter, is an important point in the general history of European law and 
one which will not be settled until the ‘Usatici’ has been carefully 
dissected. Our author is content to tell us that, according to common 
opinion, they were promulgated by Count Raymond Bérenger in 1068 (it 
interests us Englishmen to find a contemporary of William the 
Conqueror ready with quia quod principt placuit legis habet vigorem), but 
that some of the articles, notably some of the Roman articles, were 
inserted at a later date. However, his general conclusion is—Le droit 
romain représentait dans nos pays le droit par excellence, jura, la plus 
haute expression de la justice ; mais dans la pratique il ne fut jamais qu'un 
droit supplétoire. He makes us think that if an English lawyer of the 
thirteenth century had wandered as far as the Spanish march, he would 
have found little to surprise him; and we are constantly reminded of the 
opinion which our kind neighbours, French and German, are for ever 
pressing upon us, namely, that English common law is a Tochterrecht of 
Frankish law, is, in short, just one more French provincial custom. 

Thus one of the institutions with which he has to deal is the alleu. 
Whatever may be the original meaning of the term alodium, and what- 
ever may have been the relation between.it and the beneficium or feudum, 
it seems quite certain that there are ages into which we must not carry 
that sharp distinction between alodial ownership and dependent tenure 
which modern theorists have discovered or invented. M. Brutails remarks 
that if a tenant at a rent, instead of sub-letting or sub-infeodating, 
transfers his whole interest to another person, substitutes that person for 
“himself as tenant, he will say that he transfers the tenement in alodium, ad 
alodem, or the like. Even so we know that Norman clerks of the eleventh 
century, in their own country and in England, made no difficulty about 
saying A tenet terram illam de B in alodio. We are apt, as M. Brutails 
says, to give too sharp an edge to the legal terms of the middle ages, to 
treat them as fixed, whereas they were vague and fluid. The same term 
dominium has to serve for sovereignty and for ownership; the king’s 
supremacy, the state’s supremacy, has to appear as a directité féodale or 
not to appear at all. Thence spring the inept controversies of later 
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lawyers. Louis XV has succeeded to the rights of Charlemagne in 
Roussillon, and, if we are to define the rights of Louis, we ought to know 
—which means in the present context that we ought to construct—the 
rights of Charles. M. Brutails is juge au tribunal supérieur d’Andorre, 
and as such must have ever in his mind a splendid example of that fusion 
of private property with political dominion which is characteristic of the 
middle ages. He is at his best when he is explaining how ancient law 
gets perverted when it is forced to solve modern problems. M. Errera has 
much to say about the same topic, much that is good; but by a practical 
example he shows us how unavoidable this process of perversion is. If 
alodium cannot always be translated by dominiwm, property, ownership, 
what shall we say of tréfonds? Is it not an intensified form of absolute 
property: does it not answer to our English ‘very own’? Must not the 
tréfoncier of a piece of land be, among all the various people who have 
rights in or over that land, that one who is in a superlative sense its 
owner, fundarius, seu, ut ita loquar, fundariissimus? But then it was the 
use of this word in a document of 1479, which in these last years gave rise 
to a long dispute between the masuwirs of Chatelineau and one of the 
departments of the Belgian government, of which dispute M. Errera’s 
work is likely to be for the world at large the most important outcome. 
He contends that in the document in question the word tréfonds did not 
mean the ownership of the soil, but meant a seignory over the soil, and 
in this he may be right; still he more easily convinces us that in a given 
context the word does not stand for the ownership known to modern 
private law, than that it ever pointed to rights which we could correctly 
call purely political. And yet a modern court of justice has to make its 
choice, to force its dilemmas through all historical obstacles, and to 
decide that a disputed tract of land belongs to these masuirs, or to the 
commune of Chiitelineau, or to the Belgian state as representative of a 
dissolved abbey. 

As to the legal and economic condition of the individual peasant, we 
hear more from Roussillon than from Namur. When M. Brutails speaks 
of this he constantly reminds us of England. He hardly mentions a 
service or a due for which any reader of Seebohm or Vinogradoff could 
not supply a parallel. Such a passage as the following will seem very 
familiar—if we except two or three outlandish words—to those who have 
glanced at English custumals :—- 

‘ Hec sunt consuetudines castri de Taltavolio[Tautavel] que sunt inter 
homines predicti castri et domini regis Majoricarum, scilicet quod homines 
qui non sunt domini Regis qui manent in predicto castro faciunt dicto 
domino Regi duas iovas quolibet anno, scilicet unam iovam in ciminterio 
et aliam in stivo, tamen si habent animalia cum quibus possint laborare. 
Item, homines qui sunt dicti domini Regis qui laborant cum animalibus 
faciunt dicto domino Regi in ciminterio et in estate et iuvant seminare 
bladum castri quousque sit seminatum; tamen in istis non intelligimus 
illos qui sunt avenidissi. Item, omnes homines dicti domini Regis debent 
triturare bladum castri de Taltavolio in area et debent eum mundare 
quousque sit pulcrum et debent eum deferre cum suis bestiis ad castrum 
predictum, cum pane et vino tantum dicti castri. Item debent amenar 
molas molendinorum dicti castri de Taltavolio, cum pane et vino dicti 
castri,’ and so forth. 
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But if M. Brutails has discovered the whole, or anything like the whole, 
truth—and he seems to have been indefatigable in his search for it—it 
certainly follows that the labour which the peasant of Roussillon had to 
do for his lord was trivial when compared with that which was due from 
the English villanus. The English virgater would have made light of it. 
He would have said, ‘ Here are ‘‘ boon-days,” it is true, but there is none 
of that steady “ week work ” which oppresses me at home.’ Some of these 
peasants of Roussillon were, like the Roman coloni, bound to the soil ; they 
were affocati; they were homines de remensa; they were obliged to a 
continua statica. M. Brutails seeks the origin of this in contract. A 
man binds himself facere in dicta grangia residenciam personalem cun 
tota familia sua, et facere fochum et locum, prout in mansis est consuetum. 
He may promise this for a term of six years, or he may promise it for all 
eternity. But true slavery, we are told, disappeared in the eleventh 
century, or rather after that the only slaves were the infidels—very 
curious is this list of things sold, mansus et fumus et ortus cum pertinenciis 
eorum et sarracenus et asinus et census denariorum et aliarum rerum— 
and nothing that could be called serfage, nothing that Beaumanoir would 
have called servage, took the place of slavery. This book comes just at 
the right moment to enforce what Vinogradoff has been telling us, 
that, ‘in a sense, the feudal law of England was the hardest of all in 
western Europe.’ 

In a valuable chapter M. Brutails speaks of the communes of Roussillon, 
denying by the way that they can be connected with the Roman municipia ; 
still, according to the picture that he draws, communes and communal 
property have not played so large a part in the agricultural economy of 
this part of the world as some of us might have expected. The commune, 
in his eyes, has long been capable of owning, and has owned, land, but he 
does not allow himself any speculations about a time when lands normally 
belonged rather to communities than to individuals. He holds, as already 
said, that the profitable history of Roussillon goes back only to what, 
having regard to some other countries, we may call a pretty recent date. The 
evicted Saracens leave behind them a void, and this void is filled by 
conquerors who are already far gone in feudalism. Therefore it is not to 
Roussillon that we must look for any primitive communalism. Communal 
property and communal droits d’usage, rights of pasture and the like, he 
would trace chiefly to grants made, or encroachments suffered, by feudal 
lords, lords who were already by law the lords of the land. On the other 
hand, M. Errera, who tells us comparatively little about the individual 
peasant, has a great deal to say about the village community. He has 
been brought to the study of medieval affairs by certain modern facts and 
modern difficulties. These he discusses at very great length, giving in 
full all the documents that bear upon them. Still, he cannot be charged 
with describing them too minutely. We best see the real complexity of 
the problems of medieval communalism when they are brought into 
contact with modern law, when a court of justice or a governmental bureau 
unravels all the known facts, and then confesses that it knows not how te 
deal with them. — Very briefly, let us try to state the nature of the cases 
which have arisen of late years in Belgium, and which have made 
M. Errera an historian. 
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Within the territory of a certain village there is a large wood. This, 
to use an English phrase, has been dealt with as ‘a timber estate ;’ the 
timber periodically cut down upon it has been sold. This wood has not 
been treated as forming part of the ordinary biens communauz of the 
village. The profits of it have not been enjoyed by the commune, nor 
have they been divided among all the members of the commune; they 
have been enjoyed by a group of persons having some such name as 
masuirs. This group is defined in various ways in various villages. At 
Chatelineau, for example, in order to be a maswir one must be domiciled 
and resident (manant et habitant) within the limits of the commune: one 
must have a house. To be a mansionarius one must havea mansus ; also 
one must own within the ancient jurisdiction of the Court of St. 
Bartholomew (the court which once belonged to the collegiate church of 
St. Bartholomew at Liége) a meswre of meadow or a jurnal of arable land. 
The mesure being equal to some 23, the jurnal to some 31 ares, the 
number of these privileged persons may bear but a small ratio to the 
number of the inhabitants of the commune. At Chatelineau there were 
recently but 108 maswirs, while the sum of the population exceeded 8,000. 
But though only a few of the inhabitants will get any profit out of 
the wood, still it is usual to find that, in some way or another, the 
communal assembly has taken some part in its management. 

Well now, to whom does this wood belong; in whom is the ownership 
of it? The question is not one of a merely theoretical interest—far from 
it: the maswirs want to sell the land and divide the price amongst them, 
or they want to divide the land itself, so that each maswir may become the 
owner of a separate strip. In sucha case several solutions may be possible. 
We may attribute the ownership (a) to the maswirs as a corporation, (b) to 
the masuirs as a group of co-proprietors, (c) to the commune. It is with 
problems such as this in his mind that M. Errera has been exploring the 
past history of many different villages. 

Each case, of course, has its own peculiarities, and, as we understand, its 
inherent difficulty is sometimes complicated by laws of the revolutionary 
age which suppressed all ‘ lay corporations,’ and handed over their property 
to the state. A theory therefore which would make the maswirs of old 
times a corporation has to be rejected, unless we do not shrink from the 
conclusion that ever since the beginning of this century these woods have 
been enjoyed by those who had no title to them. For the rest, we seem 
brought face to face in a practical fashion with, among other problems, 
the question that has been much debated in Germany ever since Beseler 
drew his famous contrast between Volksrecht and Juristenrecht. What 
is the true nature of the land-holding community of the middle ages? Is 
it a wniversitas, a juristic person ; is it, on the other hand, just a group of 
co-owners ; or is it tertiwm quid? M. Errera will make us think of 
Gierke’s answer and Heusler’s answer and Sohm’s trenchant dogma, ‘ Ver- 
mégensgemeinschaft mit kérperschaftlicher Verwaltungsorganisation.’ 
M. Errera is much against any solution individualiste. In this, if 
foreigners may dare to take a side, we shall probably be at one with him 
so long as he is arguing as to what is expedient, or what ought to be. 
We may well think that a solution communaliste which treated these lands 
as biens communaux would make for the general good ; still better would 
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be legislation which provided a fair compensation for the ‘ vested interests’ 
of the masuirs. But when M. Errera argues that this solution com- 
munaliste is required by history, we are by no means certain that we can 
agree with him, though he has stated his case with skill and learning. 
When we speak of one of two solutions of a practical legal difficulty 
as being the more historical, we are using a somewhat ambiguous term. 
We may mean that this solution will best reproduce, so far as modern 
means will allow, some state of affairs which we regard as having been 
original and rightful, and as having never been rightfully altered. On the 
other hand, we may mean that, so far from recurring to the old, we are 
completing the as yet unfinished work of history. A political revolution 
is in progress, one of those slow revolutions, let us suppose, which are 
always going on in England; shall we say that history requires a restora- 
tion, or shall we say that history will only be satisfied when the revolu- 
tionary principles which have hitherto been but partially triumphant: 
have attained to a full realisation? But let the term be taken in either 
sense, we have many doubts as to the superior ‘ historicalness’ of the: 
solution communaliste. The conclusion to which, if we mistake not, M. 
Errera would like to bring us is that at some period these lands belonged 
to the village commune, that all the inhabitants of a given district had 
some right to enjoy them, and that the restrictions which have excluded 
many of the inhabitants to the profit of the few are of later date. We do: 
not think that the documents industriously collected by him prove this, 
and yet a student of the parallel English documents would say that it. 
requires much proof. At all events, in England, so soon as the curtair 
rises and we have clear history, the rights of the villagers in woods, wastes,.. 
and waters are normally bound up with the tenure by them as individuals 
of arable lands and houses ; the commoners are, we may say, maswirs. 
We cannot help suspecting that if M. Errera had been able to obtain 
& more copious supply of documents from the early middle ages he would 
have found that so far back as he could trace these droits d’usage, they 
were intimately connected with the individualistic ownership of manses, 
and that he would have relegated any more definitely communal arrange- 
ment to the realm of prehistoric guess-work. As to the acquisition of 
the ownership of the soil, the evidence that he tenders seems to show 
that the maswirs and the communes alike rely for their title on pretty 
modern events. The masuirs of Chitelineau, for example, are the suc- 
cessors in title of the chapter of St. Bartholomew of Liége, and of the 
abbey of Soleilmont; it is only since 1479 that they have owned the 
debatable wood. Then if, on the other hand, the requisite historical 
solution is to be one in which historical tendencies are to achieve their 
accomplishment, we shall find much in M. Errera’s book, and very much 
elsewhere, which will make us think that in these village affairs the 
tendency towards individualism has been until very lately the main 
historical tendency. So, at least, an Englishman is likely to think. Our 
_own insular experience seems to be that out of a vague undifferentiated 
somewhat, which was neither merely a universitas, nor yet merely a group 
of co-owners, nor yet again any definite tertium quid, co- “proprietor ship, or, 
in other words, individualism, emerged as the most powerful, and, in course 


of time, as thegil- absorbing, element. We could wish that foreign writers 
VOI. Vit. =O. XXVIIL, 30 
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when they discuss the village. community would face the fact that the 
term biens communaux has no English equivalent. The English village 
owns no land, and, according to our common law, it is incapable of owning 
land. It never definitely attained to a ‘juristic personality.’ Far be it 
from us to say that this is other than a misfortune; but we are speaking 
of medieval history, and the English common law has some right to be 
regarded as an extremely conservative exponent of medieval principles ; 
it has been stupid and clumsy, if you please, but, at any rate, it has kept 
a tenacious grip of ancient ideas. No doubt, too, it has been one-sided : 
it has utterly ignored all that. it could not bring within narrow ancient 
formulas. All that we are concerned to urge is that already in the 
thirteenth century the corporative element was so feéble that law could 
ignore it and draw a hard line between the borough which can hold land 
and the- village which cannot. Already the villagers, if they held land in 
undivided shares, treated themselves, and were treated by law, as a group 
of co-owners, each with his own proprietary right. We may have lost 
much by our individualism, but we evaded many most intricate difficulties. 
In one place M. Errera suggests as a solution of the problem of Chate- 
lineau—la propriété appartenait aux masuirs ut universi et la jowissance 
ut singuli. This is a curious variation on Dr. Sohm’s formula— Vermé- 
gensgemeinschaft mit kérperschaftlicher Verwaltungsorganisation. Some- 
times it may seem to us that such phrases attribute legal theories to men 
who had none, and who were quite willing to accept any one of the many 
possible solutions of those practical questions which arose from time to 
time. At any rate, in England the solution individualiste long ago pre- 
sented itself as the obvious solution. 

If in speaking of these books we have said too little of Roussillon 
and Namur, too much of England, we may seek to excuse ourselves 
in the eyes of M. Brutails and M. Errera by saying, as we can with truth, 
that their work will be of great value to all Englishmen who are studying 
the history of property in land, even to those who have England more 
especially in their minds. F. W. Marrnanp. 


The Antiquities and Curiosities of the Exchequer. (Camden Library.) 
By Husert Hatt, F.8.A. (London: Elliot Stock. 1891.) 


Tuts book, the first of a series in illustration of English history regarded 
from an antiquary’s point of view, is extremely interesting, and the 
interest it raises is beyond that of the general reader, for the book sets 
out many things about the exchequer which have been often mentioned, 
but seldom, if ever, mastered. Beginning from Saxon times, Mr. Hall, 
on the evidence of Osbert of Westminster, holds that there was a more or 
less permanent treasury at. Westminster before the Conquest ; a treasury 
distinct from the local and subsidiary treasuries, and also from the 
treasury that followed the king. Here was kept the money for Hugelin 
the.chamberlain to pay to his seneschals, caterers, and marshals, the 
money which a scullion of the palace stole while he believed the king 
was sleeping. This treasury would seem to have been in the king’s bed- 
chamber, but the Confessor had his treasure barrelled in a vault. Comin; 
down to: inspect it, he found a several devil on each cask, and thereon 
remitted the Danegeld ; but Harold was less scrupulous, and 
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‘ Like a justice at his treasury 
He sits to count his money.’ 


After the Conquest the treasury seems to have rambled a good deal 
but the main hoards were kept either at Westminster or Winchester, and 
the accounts audited there. Mr. Hall inclines to think that in the latter 
part of the twelfth century bullion went to Westminster, and the regalia 
were kept at Winchester. Westminster soon became the permanent 
seat of the exchequer, exchequer houses needing repair in Henry II’s 
time. Caretakers were left on the premises in Edward I’s days, after the 
audit was done and the barons gone home, and very poor care they seem 
to have taken; for in 1802 passers-by began to pick up the king’s cups 
round the walls of the palace, and the Battersea fishermen caught silver 
plate in their nets. A pedlar named Podelicote was convicted of the 
robbery, though how he committed it is scarcely clear; probably the 
monks were accomplices in the theft as well asthe receipt. The situation 
of the various treasuries in Westminster is also discussed by Mr. Hall. 
He distinguishes four: the great treasury in the cloisters of the Abbey, 
the treasury of the Receipt, the treasury over the gatehouse, and the last 

‘in the refectory of the Abbey. Mr. Hall goes on to tell of the receipt of 
nioney, by tale or by weight, with the exaction of sixpence, and later a 
shilling in the pound to trim the balance, and the precaution of an assay 
to guard against debased coin. Besides bullion, there were relics such as 
the sword of Athelstan and the cross of Gneith, various crowns and 
sceptres, and a magic sapphire ring which made its wearer invisible. 
Most of these treasures, as we know, have not survived. The exchequer 
kept records which could not be removed without the authority of the 
king’s writ, and Bishop Stapledon was at pains to label them with rude 
drawings to help the illiterate; prints are reproduced, such as a usurer 
with three faces, a sword struck into a bishop’s head as a symbol of 
church reform, and portraits of an abbot of Peterborough and Alice 
Perrers, which seem more faithful than flattering. The records included 
Domesday, the Red and Black Books of the Exchequer, the Exactory 
Roll, the Treasurer’s Great Roll, known to us as the Pipe Roll, 
and the chancellor’s counterpart of it. Next come the officers of the 
exchequer with a notice of their duties and a table of Elizabethan fees 
from the lord high treasurer with 868/. and his robes, downwards to 
eight porters with 41. each and livery, and messengers at 4}d. per diem. 
Less businesslike and more amusing is Mistress Dorothe Gamage’s letter 
to her spouse, and.the inventory of the things sent: ‘ henes, a chesse, a 
dussen of puddinges, fortie egges, and some apples to fill up the basket ;’ 
and further thanks for the ‘orrenges,’ which had, however, been ‘ verie 
much brused.’ With which food, and with a ‘goose pye and a mutton pastie 
for standers’ for the table ‘ for a nede, I know they-will last the twelfth-tide, 
for they are now newe baked,’ it is to be hoped-the officials spent a merry 
Christmas. That long-winded and ‘wretched servaunte’ W. Stanton 
writes to his ‘ Right honourable and singler good Mr’ a set of excuses as 
long as the Pipe Roll itself, and the lower exchequer complain against 
the filching from their board of Abraham Farley, because, among other 
things, ‘it deprives the Lower House of a most facetious and witty Member.’ 


3c2 
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Passing from the letters we have an explanation of the exchequer table. 
We cannot help regretting that Mr. Hall did not have a larger diagram, 
and so gain the space necessary to print the names of the officials in their 
places round it. The explanation of the notation is clear, but surely Mr. 
Hall’s diagram has a slip on it. He says the treasurer’s counters represent 
8741. 10s. 6d. ‘In the lower spaces the accountant’s principal assets are 
shown in the usual combinations, the result being a deficit, as figured in 
the bottom line of 141. 17s. 4d.’ the accountant’s assets are 


& dad, 


815 14 0 
28 0 0 
1219 2 


Total 856 18 2 


which, when subtracted from the 874/. 10s. 6d. of the treasurer, leaves a 

deficit of 17/. 17s. 4d.,and not 141.17s.4d. One might suppose a misprint, 

but in the bottom line where Mr. Hall represents the deficit. the figures 

are 14]. 17s. 4d. If, as we must believe, there is a mistake, itis a pity, for 

it confuses every one who tries to understand the table. The remainder of 

the book deals with Exchequer — and the making of the Budget. 
G. TowNSEND WARNER. 


Geschichte der Herzoge von Zihringen. Von Enuarp HEycx. 
(Freiburg in Breisgau: J.C. B. Mohr. 1891.) 


Tuts stately volume of over 600 pages is a typical example of those elabo- 
rate works which can only be put together by a German, though students 
of other nationalities are extremely grateful for the enormous pains spent in 
gathering together every conceivable scrap of information relating to the 
subject. It is stupefying to read in the preface that this volume was 
begun and finished in four years, and that too in the midst of other en- 
grossing occupations. 

The Ziihringen dynasty plays a great part in the history of the Breisgau, 
modern Baden, and parts of modern Switzerland, for it was the first great 
feudal house which rose to anything more than merely local power in 
those regions, between the end of the independent dynasty of the kings of 
Burgundy and the appearance of the mighty house of Habsburg. It is 
important, therefore, as marking a transition stage, and as clearing the 
ground for the later rule of the Habsburgs who were its heirs in blood 
and in power. Hence historians, while forced to make some mention of 
it in their narratives, have, as a rule, confined themselves to certain great 
events in its history, being in too great a haste to reach a more interesting 
and, it may be added, a less intricate period. Dr. Heyck has now come 
manfully to the rescue, and, despite his piteous complaints in his preface 
of the difficulty experienced in collecting information relating to his 
subject, and of the great imperfections in what he has brought together, 
it is hard to see how much more can be discovered about a dynasty the 
rule of which only lasted from 1061 to 1218. Elaborate researches in the 

early genealogy of the house, with many family trees and other helps, lead 
up to an extremely detailed history of the seven dukes of the line, which 
is closed by a most minute list (covering over fifty pages) of all the offices, 
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royal an1 ecclesiastical, and of all the estates and feudal privileges enjoyed 
by them, as well as of all their bailiffs and stewards. . When we say that 
every entry even in the last-named lists contains a reference to the original 
authority for the statement (this is a matter of course in the body_of the 
work), besides many historical and critical remarks, the reader can judge 
of the extraordinary zeal and overwhelming learning that Dr. Heyck has 
devoted to his subject. Apart from all other considerations, this book 
would form an admirable introduction to the proper way in which to 
write a history from a thousand unconnected details, a far more laborious 
and difficult task than merely amplifying and commenting on continuous 
chronicles, which in this case are non-existent. _ 

From what has been said above, it is clear that few persons, save 
those specially interested for one reason or the other in this dynasty, will 
ever have the courage to read this book through from the first page to the 
last. But it is an inexhaustible mine of material in which the patient 
digger unearths some nugget—precious at least to him—at almost every 
stroke of his spade. It will be specially valued and consulted by those 
who are concerned with the early history of many of the lands which 
later formed the Swiss Confederation ; and it is a curious speculation as to 
what would have been the fate of the Eternal League—if it had ever even 
come into existence—had the Zihringen dynasty not become extinct in 
the male line when at the height of its power. From the joy aroused by 
that event at the time, one can only feel thankful that the dynasty did 
then come to an end. 

The great monuments of the Zihringen dynasty are the three cities 
which they founded, Freiburg in Breisgau (Duke Conrad, 1120), Freiburg in 
Vechtland, or the Swiss Freiburg (Duke Bertold IV, c. 1177), and Bern 
(Duke Bertold V, 1191). Ié is interesting to note that Dr. Heyck is quite 
clear that Bern takes its name from Verona, partly because of the old legend 
of Dietrich of Bern, partly because some of the members of the family 
bore the title of marquesses of Verona in the eleventh century; though 
Dierauer, the latest historian of Switzerland, rejects this theory decidedly, 
rather leaning to the derivation from a ‘ bear,’ which appears on the 
town seal as early as 1224. On the great question of the ‘ Rectorate of 
Burgundy’ conferred on Duke Conrad in 1127 by Lothar, Dr. Heyck 
comes to the sensible conclusion that Lothar saved his own rights in those 
regions by committing their practical exercise to his powerful and dreaded 
vassal as viceroy. Ziihringen itself, it may be added, is a castle in the 
Breisgau, from which from 1100 the dynasty took its name after the loss 
of the duchies of Swabia and Carinthia by Bertold II in 1098. 

A supplement of forty pages, Urkunden, Siegel und Wappen der 
Herzoge von Zihringen (published in 1892) gives the text of the charters 
(only twenty-two in number) issued in the name of the dukes of Zihringen, 
together with that of another important document. Each is accompanied 
by a select bibliography, and there is a very careful index of all persons 
and places mentioned therein. The supplement also contains phototypes 
of the eight known seals of the dukes (with a brief explanatory text) which 
are meant to support Dr. Heyck’s theory (elaborated in his book) that the 
lion never formed part of their armorial bearings, this idea resting merely 
on a mistake made by some monks i in the eighteenth century. 

W. A. B. Coormper: 
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The Influence and Development of English Gilds as illustrated by the 
History of the Craft Gilds of Shrewsbury. By Francis Aman 
Hissert, B.A. (Cambridge: University Press. 1891.) 


Too many of the current generalisations as to the organisation of trade 
and the government of towns have long rested on an insecure foundation 
of authoritative dogmas, or ingenious suggestions, which are indeed often 
useful as starting points for inquiry, but have as yet no valid claim to be 
articles of belief. The only way in which these can be tested and verified 
is by the serious study of what did actually happen in particular instances, 
so far as this can be ascertained ; and the true work of the historian at 
this moment lies in the collection and disposition of facts, and not in the 
recapitulation of old generalisations, or even the addition of new suppo- 
sitions. We want in fact a series of scientific monographs on local 
guilds and local government, and the idea which Mr. Hibbert has had in 
writing the history of the Shrewsbury guilds is excellent. No one can 
read his book without being impressed by its sincerity and its genuine 
feeling for the subject with which it deals; and it is much to be hoped 
that Mr. Hibbert will do further work in the future in the same direction. 
His power of sympathetic description, when added to careful study (such 
as, for instance, is expressed in the interesting note on ‘ non-gildated 
tradesmen ’), would enable him to do valuable work in a field where it is 
much needed. We cannot but regret, however, that more than a third 
of this very short book should have been devoted to giving a general view 
of guilds everywhere, of their rise, objects, character, and so on—to the 
definition in fact of certain orthodox theories which already hold the 
field; and are supported by most historians, and into which the guilds 
must consequently be fitted. We could have wished that Mr. Hibbert 
had chosen another starting point, and, beginning with the facts themselves, 
had thence proceeded to the theory which they might be found to involve 
or support, whatever that theory might be. Perhaps however, in some 
later and enlarged edition, Mr. Hibbert may fill in the outlines of the 
local history which he has here sketched out, and give us a more detailed 
account of the state of things in Shrewsbury itself, without seeking to 
draw all its local characteristics within the lines of general principles 
laid down by others, to whose authority there is possibly no need for him 
to defer. 

In these first chapters there is indeed much that is of doubtful 
character. It is dangerous to talk of the merchant guild delegating 
its duties or authority. Can any one instance of this be cited, or is 
there indeed a single case in which the transformation of the merchant 
guild, as given on pp. 84-5, has been really studied? The same 
objection applies to the blunt dismissal of all possible variance between 
the governing class of merchants or employers and the subject class 
of artisans (p. 36). The -description of the merchant guild as ‘the 
only centre’ (pp. 16, 22) round which the burgesses could rally, needs 
all the qualifications with which Dr. Gross modifies it, and is not 
accurate as it stands. .There is much to question in the description of 
how the craft guilds arose (p. 81, &c.). and of their position and their 
objects ; and if, instead of classing all guilds together into one amorphous 
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group, they had been separated into the natural divisions which in fact 
existed, many of these general conclusions would probably have been 
abandoned. The ‘spirit of pacification’ is scarcely an adequate 
account of the prohibition of wearing liveries (p. 65), which has a much 
deeper significance. Mr. Hibbert need not have accepted without 
protest the view that the burgesses played no ‘distinctive part’ in 
parliament? Is this so certain? Nor does it seem necessary to assume 
that the medieval architect was ‘unknown to his contemporaries’ 
(p. 50), because he is unknown to us, since the fact that the lay worker’s 
name was not preserved by monkish chroniclers by no means implies 
obscurity in his own day. 

The view which Mr. Hibbert takes of the character of the early 
guilds naturally determines his view of their later position, and the con- 
clusions which he has adopted in his first chapters thus colour the whole 
argument of the book, and afford much matter for-controversy. It is im- 
possible in the light of guild ordinances to hold that the guilds had ever 
been brotherhoods of masters, journeymen, and apprentices striving for 
the common good, as they are here described. No doubt the seizing of 
guild property in the sixteenth century, and the attitude of the state 
towards fraternities, must have had important results, but it is too much 
to say that the guilds then ‘completely changed their nature’ (p. 75); or 
at least the reader might argue that the fact is not proved in these pages, 
and it may well be questioned whether the statute of 1574 (p. 81, &c.) did 
really mark a turning point in guild history. The state had in fact 
always exercised the ultimate control in trade ; apprenticeship, hours of 
labour, wages, weights and measures, quality of goods, apportionment of 
labour between trades, the protection of native industry, and a number of 
other things had been for a couple of centuries or more matters concern- 
ing which the central government issued laws which were enforced by 
the municipality mainly through the medium of the guild officers. What 
then was the precise change brought about by the statute of Elizabeth ? 
(p. 81). If the work of the guilds had always been administrative (since 
their legislative powers were confined to making a few by-laws of no 
great significance, while all other rules were the work of the state or of 
the town), we need some explanation of what ‘functions’ were taken 
over by the government (p. 83). Then again, the incorporation of various 
trades into one guild had been long going on, and ought probably to be 
attributed, not to state action, but to the constantly increasing taxes 
which they had to bear. The town records of the fifteenth century afford 
many indications of this, and some most interesting illustrations of the 
same thing are given on pp. 100, 107-8, 122; while the constant ‘ cess- 
ments for renewing the composition’ (pp.83-4) would lead us to ask whether 
the ‘new compositions’ were not simply a way of levying taxes on trade. 
If, as it would seem, the new charters tended in all cases to put the craft 
in even greater subordination to the mayor than of old (pp. 85-6, 87, 99), 
we are at a loss to define how they differ essentially from the older 
charters ; and the statement that the guilds became in some new way 
‘authorized agents of the state’ (p. 83) is not made at all clear by the 
instance given on p. 91. And lastly, we must remember that the pro- 
tection of native against foreign workmen had been steadily: pyrsued 
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since the time of Edward IV. That there was a fundamental difference 
between the’ guilds of the middle ages and those of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth ‘centuries is no doubt true’; but in most of the points men- 
tioried by Mr. Hibbert it would not be hard to find exact parallels in the 
time of Edward IV, and the contrast which he draws between the 
guild system under Elizabeth and that of earlier times (p. 81) is there- 
fore not always convincing. . One begins to ask whether the similarity 
of their work as benefit societies, the likeness of ordinances, and of 
compositions, to which Mr. Hibbert [alludes, were. really matters so 
‘ superficial’ as he.seems to say (p. 87); and whether the theory of 
‘demoralisation ’ and ‘degeneracy’ of, the guilds, as illustrated by dis- 
putes about*the ‘overlapping ’’ of work, restlessness under municipal 
control, the falling away from the estate™of ‘brotherhoods of craftsmen 
desirous of advancing’ the public weal” (pp. 98, 99, 108, 104) may not 
show an insufficient appreciation of their earlier history. 

It is much to be regretted ‘that Mr. Hibbert has not touched on the 
municipal government of Shrewsbury, for a great part of the guild history 
can only be understood in the light of- the character and tendencies of the 
town constitution. Intimately connected as the guilds were with the 
municipal government, it is vain to discuss their rise and decline as 
a régulating force, or their position with regard to the central authority, 
without discussing the condition of the municipal authority at the same 
time. It is too great an assumption to make at the outset that all towns 
in the later middle ages were entirely ruled by close governing bodies; and 
with the differences that éxisted in local politics came very various conse- 
quences in the political attitude of the guilds. Even in the time of 
Elizabeth the rule probably holds true that it is more important to con- 
sider the guild in relation to the municipality than in relation to the 
state. In this connexion the whole story which Mr. Hibbert gives of the 
drapers.and shearmen is of the greatest interest. 

There are many other points that might be noted, such as the story 
of the London merchants on pp. 92-4 which illustrates a process that had 
been going on for centuries; and here one might, perhaps, be inclined to 
attribute the proclamation for free trade (p. 94) to the influence of London 
government rather than to any views about expanding Welsh commerce. 
Mr. Hibbert tells us on p. 48 that ‘ it was the ordinary custom for younger 
sons (of county families) to be put to business in the town.’ It would be 
interesting to know from the facts upon which this statement is founded 
what ‘ business’ the county families affected, and-whether their sympathy 
was not confined to that of middlemen or merchants. It is curious to 
notice (p. 117) that the tailors’ patrons were Adam and Eve, just as the 
tailors of Constantinople, mentioned by Dr. Lambert in his ‘Two Thou- 
sand Years of Guild Life,’ were dedicated to Adam. The whole story 
of the break-up of the control of the companies over their members, 
and their vain series of lawsuits in the attempt to maintain it, is most 
suggestive, and might be compared to the way in which the feudal influ- 
ence was seen to have died out when the lord’s court was-no longer able 
to preserve his inheritance in the old customs of the manor. Mr. Hibbert 
‘gives on p. 28 a note of trades practised by the members of the merchant 
guild. _ Could he, in a future edition, give the date of this note or indicate 
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how long the merchant guild survived at Shrewsbury ? It would be most 
interesting if we could learn from him whether the holding of Kingsland 
by the companies, and apparently by the companies of crafts rather than 
of merchants, and not by the corporation, was a relic of the ancient 
common ownership by the whole commonalty of the town lands (pp. 126, 
127). ‘Auice §. GREEN. 


Warwick the Kingmaker.. (English Men of Action.) By Cuartes W. 
Oman. (London: Macmillan. 1891.) 


Tue history of the fifteenth century in England has until quite recently 
been much neglected, and Warwick, one of its most striking figures, 
has lacked a biographer. Historians have with scarcely an exception 
fought shy of a period which was at once the winter of English medieval 
life, and the most feebly illumined by historical evidence since the 
Norman conquest. Between 1409, when the stream of the great monastic 
chronicles suddenly dries up, and 1509, when State papers begin to 
accumulate, the historian wanders in ‘a dreary waste of fragments and 
scraps of history, strung together on the meagre thread of two or three 
dry and jejune compilations of annals.’ Mr. Gairdner has long had this 
region almost to himself, but the last few years have seen a sudden 
outburst of interest in the period. The first volume of Mr. Wylie’s 
careful study of the reign of Henry IV has been followed by Miss 
Thompson’s extracts from the letters and chronicles of the time, by 
Sir James Ramsay’s elaborate ‘Lancaster and York,’ and by the admir- 
able popular survey of the period, with Warwick as central figure, which 
lies before us. Mr. Oman has long since proved his Versatility and his 
power of telling and picturesque presentment, and this little book will 
add to his reputation. He has made the very most of the invaluable 
relief which the ‘Paston Letters’ afford to the general aridity of con- 
temporary chronicling, and in his hands the real Warwick is not less 
interesting than the Warwick of romance. The story of Warwick’s sea 
fights and the flight after the rout of Ludlow in 1459, when he took 
the helm of the fishing smack in which the exiles escaped from Somerset 
and brought them safely to Calais, is admirably told. His accounts 
of the battles are, as might be expected from the author of the ‘ Art of 
War in the Middle Ages,’ particularly graphic, and the description of 
Towton, though the lie of the ground seems to render doubtful the posi- 
tion he assigns to the Lancastrians, and though he accepts the incredible 
numbers of the chroniclers, is perhaps the best thing in the book. Pedi- 
grees are more intractable material, but the account of the rise of the 
Nevilles by a long series of fortunate marriages, until the House of Lords 
seemed growing into a Neville family party, can certainly not be accused 
of dulness, whatever its shortcomings in minute accuracy. 

Mr. Oman is in many ways well qualified to supply an estimate of a 
man who played so great a part in an age to us so obscure. But there 
are certain dangers to which historical biography, especially of this 
popular kind, is exposed, from which we cannot think he has wholly 
escaped. With the strongest desire to be coldly impartial, it is very 
difficult to avoid taking up a brief for the great man who has 
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attracted our interest and perhaps our sympathy. Nor are the conditions 
of the modern ‘series’ very favourable to the expression of hesitant and 
balanced judgments. Warwick undoubtedly stood head and shoulders 
above his contemporaries in energy, force of character, in popular bearing, 
and in political ability. It was a day of small things, perhaps, but it was 
not merely the weight of a great family influence which made Warwick, 
during the first years of Edward IV, in the eyes of all foreign observers, 
the real ruler of England. Ruler of England he might have remained 
if-his military had equalled his political ability.. But as a general he had 
not a spark of Edward IV’s genius.. Mr. Oman thinks him a ‘cool, 
capable, but old-fashioned commander, good for all ordinary emergencies, 
though not touching the heights of military genius.reached by Edward.’ 
But even this seems too favourable a judgment, for ten years before the 
day when he allowed himself to be outmancuvred by Edward, who had 
the poorest opinion of his strategy, at. Barnet, he had failed almost as 
badly against the many-headed and disorderly army of Queen Margaret 
in the second batile of St. Albans. 

We are inclined to think that Mr. Oman does something more than 
justice to the personal character and the policy of Warwick. Was he 
afterall much better or more enlightened than the mass of his fellow 
nobles in those bad days? He was not indeed a ‘ butcher,’ like Tiptoft, 
whose barbarities horrified even that age; but there is strong reason to 
believe that the slaughter of men of rank, which was so striking a feature 
of all the battles of the Wars of the Roses, from the first battle of 
St. Albans onwards, was begun by him. Mr. Oman confesses somewhat 
reluctantly that for two of the most sweeping executions of the whole war, 
that after Hexham in 1464 and that after Edgecote in 1469, Warwick was 
either partly or wholly responsible. It is somewhat surprising to find 
Mr. Oman.allowing to the former a practical justification on the ground of 
expediency, and defending his execution without trial of those officers of the 
garrison of Calais, of which he was then governor, who, at Ludlow, in 1459, 
had declined to fight against their king. Vindictiveness against both public 
and private enemies seems fully proved against Warwick. 

Mr. Oman does his best to make out a good case for the part Warwick 
played in the great struggle of the reign. He is of.opinion that ‘ Warwick, 
and all those who followed Richard of York in peace and war down to 
1460, had an honest programme—the reform of the governance of England, 
not the establishment of the house of York on the throne.’ A stronger 
government than that of Suffolk and Somerset was certainly badly wanted, 
and we may believe that York only gradually formed the plan of ousting 
the Lancastrian line; but it is absurd to suggest a comparison between 
him and Simon de Montfort. Mr. Oman slurs over the dynastic rivalry 
of York and the Beauforts, and the natural if erroneous inferences drawn 
from York’s assumption of the name ‘ Plantagenet,’ and from such indi- 
cations of popular opinion as Yonge’s motion in the parliament of 
November 1450 to declare. York heir. to the crown. In 1456, we find 
James II of Scotland informing Charles VII that York had a clear right 
to the English crown. Why the head of the Neville clan should be 
credited with the virtues of consistency-and loyalty because he supported 
the cause with which the political fortunes of. his house were bound up, 
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until Edward IV emaricipated himself from his control, is difficult 
to see. The Yorkists secured the support of the popular indignation 
aroused by the feeble government of Henry VI, but they hardly made 
an effort to conceal their personal aims, and an armed demonstration 
was not a constitutional means of redress. The ignorant commons, who 
were capable of accusing Suffolk of procuring the liberation of Charles of 
Orleans in 1440, might think the government, and the government only, 
to blame for its powerlessness to restrain the great nobles and their 
armies of retainers from fighting out their own quarrels, as the Nevilles 
and Percies were doing in the north, and for its failure to maintain 
the French conquests and rule the country without a growing deficit, 
when parliamentary subsidies were first grudgingly doled out, and then 
ceased altogether. But though neither York nor Warwick can have been 
ignorant that the root of the evil lay much deeper than any incompetence 
of Suffolk or Somerset, neither of them in their day of power made any 
serious attempt to cure the diseases of the state. 

Warwick was called the friend of the commons, but there is nothing 
* to show that their friendship was much more than community of interest 
to a certain point, and ‘his open kitchen persuaded the meaner sort as 
much as the justice of his cause.’ He ought to receive every credit for 
the vigour with which he restored English prestige in the Channel in 
1458-9; but nothing can excuse his attacks upon ships of a friendly 
power like Genoa, and his piratical seizure, though his office bound him 
to suppress piracy, of a Hanseatic fleet. The circumstantial story of 
Warwick's strenuously resisting York’s proposed assumption of the crown 
after Northampton, which Mr. Oman relates without informing us that it 
rests only on the authority of Wavrin, may be true ; but it does not prove 
that Warwick was more mindful of his oath to King Henry than York. 
His action may very well have been dictated by a sense of the inexpediency 
of the step at the moment, or by Neville family policy. The last act of 
his life drama, a story of intrigue and treason, which Mr. Oman only 
faintly excuses, reveals the able and ambitious leader of a great family 
faction, not the constitutional statesman intent on restoring strong 
government to his distracted country. He was in no way superior to the 
defects of his time and class, and his domestic policy was the very simple 
one of substituting the domination of the Nevilles for the domination of 
the Beauforts. In virtue of his foreign policy and of his foreign policy 
alone can he be regarded as a ‘ predecessor of Wolsey.’ He grasped a 
position in the State such as no subject, not of the blood royal, had ever 
before held, but he held it not as the minister of an absolute king, but as 
the chief of a powerful and vietorious baronial family. There is no 
adequate reason, therefore, for ceasing to regard him as in a very real 
sense the ‘ Last of the Barons.’ 

Mr. Oman, like some other masters of historical narration, leaves 
something to be desired in point of accuracy. Tattershall (p. 49) is 
in Lincolnshire, not in Yorkshire. There is no sufficient authority for 
calling Warwick’s uncle, William Neville, Lord Fauconbridge instead of 
Fauconberge. The parliament of November 1459, which attainted the 
fugitive Yorkist leaders, met at Coventry, not at Leicester (p. 86). A 
reference to Bishop Creighton’s history would have saved Mr. Oman 
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from repeating Ellis and Gairdner’s erroneous description of the legate 
Coppini, episcopus Interamnensis, as bishop of Teramo instead of Terni 
(p. 92). It is misleading to say that ‘ most of the defenders of the Tower 
of London in July 1460 went away in safety ’ (p. 97), when as a matter 
of fact Warwick had seven of them, the followers of his enemy, the duke 
of Exeter, condemned and executed. Thonias Neville was second :not 
fourth son of the earl of Salisbury (p. 49). Calais was mortgaged not ceded 
by Queen Margaret to Louis XI (p. 138). It would appear to have been 
Louis and.not Warwick, as stated on p. 161, who made the first suggestion 
of a French’ marriage for Edward IV. Eleanor Wydeville was married 
not to George Grey, but to his elder brother, Anthony Grey of Ruthyn 
(p. 165). The long siege of Harlech is split up into two (p. 179). It was 
Richard, and not John, Wydeville whom Edward IV endeavoured to thrust 
upon the Hospitallers as their prior (p. 192). Errors in dates, only a 
minority of which can be laid at the door of the printer, are too frequent. 
Most of these are of no great importance, but when we find Mr. Onian 
describing Edward’s dismissal of George Neville from the chancellorship, 
which happened on 8 June, 1467, as two days before Warwick’s return 
from France, which was on 1 July (pp. 171-2), and confusing events 
of two different years (p. 180), our confidence in his guidance is a little 
shaken. James TaIt. 


The Discovery of North America. By Henry Harrisse. (London: 
H. Stevens & Son. _ 1892.) . 

The Discovery of America. With some account of ancient America and 
the Spanish Conquest. By Jonn Fiske. 2 vols. (London: Macmillan. 
1892.) 

The Demarcation Line of Alexander VI. By Epwarp GayLorpD Bourne. 
(Extract from the Yale Review, i. 1. 1892.) 


In the field of research which M. Harrisse long since marked out as his 
own—the documentary, bibliographical, and cartographical evidence 
bearing on the discovery of America and the careers of the navigators 
who were engaged in it—this indefatigable antiquary still remains 
without a rival ; and the present work worthily succeeds his ‘ Bibliotheca 
Americana Vetustissima,’ his ‘Vie de Christophe Colomb,’ and his 
monographs on the Cabots and Cortereals. M. Harrisse calls it a 
critical, documentary, and historic investigation, including an essay on 
the early cartography of the New World, descriptions of 250 maps or 
globes, existing or lost, constructed before the year 1536, a chronology of 
100 westward voyages, projected, attempted, or accomplished between 1431 
and 1504, biographies of the 300 pilots who first crossed the Atlantic, anda 
copious list of early geographical names. This ample programme furnishes 
forth a sumptuous quarto of 800 pages, illustrated by 23 full-page plates, 
most of which reproduce some map or globe of peculiar interest. - M. 
Harrisse professes to limit himself to the collection of historical materials ; 
he even affects to doubt whether the time has come for synthetic labours 
in the sphere of history, and hints that historical works, whether ancient 
or modern, are not likely to possess for posterity any interest beyond that 
derived from the bare facts which are embedded in them. We inipute to 
M. Harrisse in all this a certain degree of affectation, because he does as 
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a matter of fact present us in the course of his work with several care- 
fully reasoned synthetic conclusions of his own. While some of these 
will doubtless command general assent, others will probably be thought 
to be distorted by that ‘crotchetiness’ which Mr. Fiske, for one, always 
sees in M. Harrisse’s refusal to admit that Ferdinand Columbus was the 
real and sole author of the well-known biography of his father which has 
so long passed under his name. Among the most interesting are M. 
Harrisse’s amusing exposure of that ingenious impostor Sebastian Cabot, 
and his vindication of the voyage of Verrazzano, by reference to: facts 
equally independent of the narrative in Ramusio, and of French documents 
which might be expected to confirm it. The troublous reign of Francis 
I, it appears, though not wanting in the usual accumulation of historical 
documents, was unfavourable to their being kept together, or in any 
orderly series; and the documentary history of the Valois is at present 
only in course of formation. The patents of the above-named monarch, 
however, once estimated at only 8,500, are now understood to number 
18,000. This is joyful news for M. Harrisse, who intends going right 
through them in search of the missing patent of Verrazzano. We trust 
that his search will not be in vain. ; 
M. Harrisse, whose ponderous work is published in a limited edition by 
subscription, appeals to a less extensive public than Mr. Fiske, whose 
handy and attractive volumes, full of excellent illustrations, are evidently 
written for the millions to whom the discovery of America is of sur- 
passing interest. Intensely devoted to his subject, his comprehensive 
and minute knowledge, and his buoyant, vivacious style exercise a strong 
charm over the reader. We apply to Mr. Fiske his description of Garci- 
lasso de la Vega: ‘ His book is at once learned and charming, its tone 
is kindly and courteous, like the talk of a thoroughbred gentleman.’ We 
cannot, however, agree with him that, as a rule, when the Inca’s state- 
ments are considered in the light of other evidence, he ‘ turns out almost 
invariably to be correct.’ This amiable half-caste, doubtless in perfect 
innocence and good faith, propagated more than one monstrous fiction, 
as in his denial that human sacrifice was practised in Peru in the time of 
the Incas. _ It is, moreover, certain that if any Apu-Ccapac or sovereign 
«Inca had been told that ‘he was a human representative or incarnation of 
the solar deity—the Sun, made flesh and dwelling among men,’ as Mr. 
. Fiske puts it, he would have been astonished; probably he would have 
been utterly shocked. It could be shown that such an idea was alto- 
gether inconsistent with the Peruvian theory of things, as easily as 
it could be proved that the ‘sixty-five kings belonging to a dynasty 
known as the Pirhuas,’ and covering the space of 1,300 years between 
400 B.c. and A.D. 900 are merely so many ‘men in buckram,’ whose 
shadowy figures must be banished from the field of serious history. 
-In justice to the Inca, it should be said that these fictitious personages 
do not figure in his pages; it should also be remarked that the old story 
: of the Peruvian ‘ plough,’ dragged through the soil by several men: har- 
:nessed with ropes, is founded on a misconception of the Inca’s meaning. 
Mr. Fiske, in repeating this venerable fiction, even suggests that llamas 
. were occasionally émployed in the same way. The extremely unpromis- 
-ing experiment of ploughing with the llama, we fancy, has yet to be tried. 
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-The instrument of agriculture described by the Inca, to use Mr. Prescott’s 
words, was not a plough, but ‘a strong, sharp-pointed stake, traversed by 
a horizontal piece 10 or 12 inches from the point ;’ and such an instru- 
ment, which is nothing more thar the digging-stick in process of develop- 
ment into the spade, could scarcely be dragged through the ground like a 
plough-share, as Mr. Prescott imagined. Sefior Reynoso has, in fact, taken 
the trouble to show that in so interpreting the Inca’s account Mr. Prescott 
mistook the meaning of the word apalancando (‘using asa lever’). The 
meaning is that very large clods were turned up by several Indians apply- 
ing their digging-sticks and exerting their united strength at the same 
moment. It is wonderful, says the Inca, how with these slight imple- 
ments (tan flacos instrumentos), they performed such heavy labour with 
so great facility. 
Investigators of early American history would surely find the outcome 
of their labours greatly enhanced in value, if they would add to a 
Imowledge of Spanish some acquaintance with the elements of the 
principal American languages. Though we should not tolerate an historian 
of Greece who was innocent of Greek, we listen to Americans who (always 
excepting Dr. Brinton) are in need of a Mexican lexicon. In the case of 
the American peoples, both in habits of life and in language so remote 
from the race. to which we belong, the necessity for linguistic knowledge 
is pressing. It may be retorted, with perfect truth, that Prescott wrote his 
-famous books on Mexico and Peru with no knowledge of either Mexican 
or Quichua ; to which the obvious answers are, first, that we are not all 
Prescotts, and, secondly, that Prescott himself would have been none the 
worse for a little of that learning for which we have ventured to put in a 
word. A very little of it would have saved M. Harrisse, who has noticed 
that a great many American names begin with Gua, from making the 
supremely ridiculous suggestion that gua is an article (common, we pre- 
sume, to the American languages generally) ; from explaining cola as ‘a 
Mexican radical,’ whatever this dubious expression may mean ; and from 
supposing that ‘ cacique’ is a corruption of chiaconus, and that Bogota 
and Chiapas are really personal names of deceased chiefs, though their 
etymology, in each case based on the commonest of words—the former 
meaning ‘end of the maize-plantation,’ the latter, ‘ place of the chian 
plant ’—admits of no doubt whatever. That places are, as a rule, named 
from former chiefs is one of what Mr. Fiske calls M. Harrisse’s. 
« crotchets,’ and, in our opinion, one of the least defensible among them. 
Mr. Fiske, we ought in strict justice to add, comes within the general scope 
of the above remarks, though he is not so absolutely deficient in the 
American tongues as M. Harrisse. It is odd, however, to find him 
repeating Mr. Bandelier’s ‘improvement upon a hint of the learned 
Veytia,’ to the effect that ‘Chichimecs’ perhaps means ‘ kin of red men,’ 
and Humboldt’s ridiculous reference of the name Chimborazo to the 
Chimus, which is not unlike deriving Ben Nevis from the tribe of Benja- 
-min. The former word, as Torquemada pointed out nearly three centuries 
-ago, means ‘ blood-suckers;’ the latter is pure Quichua, and means 
‘ Cloud Snow-Mountain.”: . fk 
Mr. Bourne, who. is: Haydn Professor of History in Adelbert College, 
. Cleveland,-Ohio, writes a:learned and. useful monograph on the demarca- 
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tion line fixed by the second bull of Alexander VI between the Spanish 
‘and ‘Portuguese fields of discovery and colonisation. Some such boundary 
had to be settled upon when the Antilles had been reached by the 
Spaniards, having regard to the indefinite grants which had already been 
made in favour of the crown of Portugal in the direction of India. The 
old authorities appear to have been mistaken in supposing that any such 
grant to Portugal was made as early as the time of Martin V. Mr. Fiske’s 
proposed substitution of the name of Eugenius IV for that of Martin V, 
on the ground that the former was pope at the date of the alleged grant, 
appears to Mr. Bourne to be open to objection ; and as the earliest known 
bull conferring rights of this nature is that of Nicholas V, dated 8 Jan. 
1454, Mr. Bourne is probably right in suggesting that the name of 
Nicholas should be read instead of that of Martin. The line fixed by 
Alexander—the meridian 100 leagues west of the Cape Verde Islands 
—was abandoned in the next year, and the boundary was removed by 
agreement to a meridian 270 leagues further westward. The concession 
to Portugal of whatever lay eastward of the line 370 leagues west of these 
islands had the effect of giving to the Portuguese crown that very consider- 
able slice of the New World which is called Brazil. The arrangement 
was made behind the back of Columbus, who to his dying day persisted in 
ignoring it, treating it as an attempted derogation from his own cove- 
nanted rights which it was not competent to the Spanish monarchs to 
authorise. There still survived the question, involved in the vague terms 
of the original grant, whether the measurement should be taken from the 
westernmost of the islands, or from the centre island of the group. The 
latter view, insisted on by the Spaniards, might be thought to be scarcely 
arguable; but the question was. referred to a commission, which met on 
the bridge between Badajos and Elvas, and remained in session from 
11 April to 31 May 1524. During this time three astrologers, three 
pilots, and three lawyers on each side, maintained an ineffectual squabble, 
the street urchins, as Mr. Bourne puts it, following with curious eyes the 
men who were dividing the world. The history of the Brazilian line of 
demarcation is instructive. The question remained unsettled nearly two 
centuries later, when a second commission met on the same spot. Two 
hundred leagues from the easternmost point of Brazil was finally decided 
on. But each nation drew its line in a different place, the Spaniards 
tracing it from near Para to a point about one hundred miles east of 
Montevideo, while the Portuguese traced it from the same point in such 
a way as to run parallel for a part of its course with the river Parana, 
leaving as a debatable ground most of what is now Uruguay, and the 
Argentine States of Entre Rios and Corrientes. Both estimates, it now 
appears, gave Portugal more than it was really entitled to, for the line 
should have been placed about 150 miles west of Rio de Janeiro. Finally, 
says Mr. Bourne, the boundary was settled without any reference to the 
terms of the treaty, ‘ partly on the basis of possession, and partly on that 
of the physical configuration of the country.’ EK. J. Payne. 
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of their labours greatly enhanced in value, if they would add to a 
Imowledge of Spanish some acquaintance with the elements of the 
principal American languages. Though we should not tolerate an historian 
of Greece who was innocent of Greek, we listen to Americans who (always 
excepting Dr. Brinton) are in need of a Mexican lexicon. In the case of 
the American peoples, both in habits of life and in language so remote 
from the race to which we belong, the necessity-for linguistic knowledge 
is pressing. It may be retorted, with perfect truth, that Prescott wrote his 
-famous books on Mexico and Peru with no knowledge of either Mexican 
or Quichua; to which the obvious answers are, first, that we are not all 
Prescotts, and, secondly, that Prescott himself would have been none the 
worse for a little of that learning for which we have ventured to put in a 
word. A very little of it would have saved M. Harrisse, who has noticed 
that a great many American names begin with Gua, from making the 
supremely ridiculous suggestion that gua is an article (common, we pre- 
sume, to the American languages generally); from explaining cola as ‘a 
Mexican radical,’ whatever this dubious expression may mean ; and from 
supposing that ‘ cacique’ is a corruption of chiaconus, and that Bogota 
and Chiapas are really personal names of deceased chiefs, though their 
etymology, in each case based on the commonest of words—the former 
meaning ‘end of the maize-plantation,’ the latter, ‘ place of the chian 
plant ’—admits of no doubt whatever. That places are, as a rule, named 
from former chiefs is one of what Mr. Fiske calls M. Harrisse’s . 
-¢ crotchets,’ and, in our opinion, one of the least defensible among them. 
Mr. Fiske, we ought in strict justice to add, comes-within the general scope 
of the above remarks, though he is not so absolutely deficient in the 
American tongues as M. Harrisse. It is odd, however, to find him 
repeating Mr. Bandelier’s ‘improvement upon a hint of the learned 
Veytia,’ to the effect that ‘Chichimecs’ perhaps means ‘ kin of red men,’ 
and Humboldt’s ridiculous reference of the name Chimborazo to the 
Chimus, which is not unlike deriving Ben Nevis from the tribe of .Benja- 

-min. The former word, as Torquemada pointed out nearly three centuries 
ago, means ‘blood-suckers;” the latter is pure Quichua, and means 
‘ Cloud Snow-Mountain.” . aif 

- . Mr. Bourne, who. is: Haydn Professor of History in Adelbert College, 

. Cleveland,-Ohio, writes a:learned and. useful. monograph on the demarca- 
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tion line fixed by the second bull of Alexander VI between the Spanish 
‘and ‘Portuguese fields of discovery and colonisation. Some such boundary 
had to be settled upon when the Antilles had been reached by the 
Spaniards, having regard to the indefinite grants which had already been 
made in favour of the crown of Portugal in tho direction of India. The 
old authorities appear to have been mistaken in supposing that any such 
grant to Portugal was made as early as the time of Martin V. Mr. Fiske’s 
proposed substitution of the name of Eugenius IV for that of Martin V, 
on the ground that the former was pope at the date of the alleged grant, 
appears to Mr. Bourne to be open to objection ; and as the earliest known 
bull conferring rights of this nature is that of Nicholas V, dated 8 Jan. 
1454, Mr. Bourne is probably right in suggesting that the name of 
Nicholas should be read instead of that of Martin. The line fixed by 
Alexander—the meridian 100 leagues west of the Cape Verde Islands 
—was abandoned in the next year, and the boundary was removed by 
agreement to a meridian 270 leagues further westward. The concession 
to Portugal of whatever lay eastward of the line 870 leagues west of these 
islands had the effect of giving to the Portuguese crown that very consider- 
able slice of the New World which is called Brazil. The arrangement 
was made behind the back of Columbus, who to his dying day persisted in 
ignoring it, treating it as an attempted derogation from his own cove- 
nanted rights which it was not competent to the Spanish monarchs to 
authorise. There still survived the question, involved in the vague terms 
of the original grant, whether the measurement should be taken from the 
westernmost of the islands, or from the centre island of the group. The 
latter view, insisted on by the Spaniards, might be thought to be scarcely 
arguable; but the question was referred to a commission, which met on 
the bridge between Badajos and Elvas, and remained in session from 
11 April to 81 May 1524. During this time three astrologers, three 
pilots, and three lawyers on each side, maintained an ineffectual squabble, 
the street urchins, as Mr. Bourne puts it, following with curious eyes the 
men who were dividing the world. The history of the Brazilian line of 
demarcation is instructive. The question remained unsettled nearly two 
centuries later, when a second commission met on the same spot. Two 
hundred leagues from the easternmost point of Brazil was finally decided 
on. But each nation drew its line in a different place, the Spaniards 
tracing it from near Para to a point about one hundred miles east of 
Montevideo, while the Portuguese traced it from the same point in such 
a way as to run parallel for a part of its course with the river Parana, 
leaving as a debatable ground most of what is now Uruguay, and the 
Argentine States of Entre Rios and Corrientes. Both estimates, it now 
appears, gave Portugal more than it was really entitled to, for the line 
should have been placed about 150 miles west of Rio de Janeiro. Finally, 
says Mr. Bourne, the boundary was settled without any reference to the 
terms of the treaty, ‘ partly on the basis of possession, and partly on that 
of the physical configuration of the country.’ E. J. Payne. 
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England and Rome: a History of the Relations between the Papacy and 
the English State and Church from the Norman Conquest to the 
Revolution of 1688. By T. Dunpar Inaram, LL.D., of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law. (London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1892.) 


In the first part of this book Dr. Ingram exhibits the relations between 
England and Rome down to the reign of Henry VIII with special 
reference to their bearing on Henry’s assertion of the supremacy; in the 
second he points out how the popes after the English Reformation used 
their authority to hamper the government, and to prevent English 
Roman Catholics from giving the pledges required of them as proofs of 
their loyalty. In his first part he has injured an excellent case both by 
trying to prove too much, and by the character of the arguments that he 
has used to support his contention. No one can deny that the Church 
of England during the middle ages maintained a remarkably independent 
attitude with respect to the Papacy, that our kings had large rights of 
sovereignty over it, inasmuch as they were consecrated to reign over the 
‘whole nation, after swearing that they would defend the Church and its 
ministers, and rule justly over the people, or that the close and peculiar tie 
which existed between the Church and the State was often the means by 
‘which the liberties of the Church were vindicated against Roman aggres- 
sion. Dr. Ingram is not content with this; he seeks to prove—at least 
he appears to do so—that our kings exercised an absolute and undivided 
supremacy over the Church save in matters of doctrine and ministration, 
that Henry VIII did not as regards supremacy make any innovation, 
and that the schism from Rome was wholly due to the action of Paul IIT. 
The relations of the Church of England with the State on the one hand 
and the papacy on the other cannot be defined in any sweeping sentences ; 
for, whatever thé common law may have laid down with regard to them 
from time to time, they did in fact vary according to circumstances such 
as, especially, the strength or policy of the crown, though from the latter 
half of the fourteenth century the interference of the popes was decidedly 
checked. No treatment of the subject can therefore be satisfactory unless 
it is historical. So much Dr. Ingram will no doubt allow, as he has 
adopted this method. Unfortunately he has, in too many cases, left out 
events or aspects of events which make against his theory. For example, 
as an illustration of the complete independence of the Church before the 
Conquest he says—my comments must more or less follow the arrange- 
ment of his volume—that the English Church paid no attention to the 
suspension of Archbishop Stigand, and he supports the assertion by the fact 
that Wulfstan made profession of obedience to him. There was, of 
course, no one else in England to whom the profession could be made. 
‘ Not a word, however, is said about Wulfstan’s refusal to receive consecra- 
tion from Stigand eo quod Stigando Doroberniae officium episcopale tunc a 
“domino apostolico interdictum erat,’ nor about the other signs that 
Stigand’s uncanonical position was by no means unrecognised in England.” 
Again, his theory that the legates George and Theophylact, who visited 
England in 787, were not legates in the ordinary sense of the term, but 


1 Flor. Wig. sub an. 1062. ? Freeman, Norman Conquest, ii. App. Note v. 
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merely ‘friendly emissaries directed from one church to another for the 
purpose of monition or advice,’ is altogether untenable. They came to 
give the papal sanction to the breach of an arrangement made by an 
earlier pope, and the character that they bore, and the authority that 
they exercised here, are sufficiently indicated in the proem of their report 
to Pope Hadrian. Even stranger is the attempt to represent Wilfrith’s 
appeals to Rome as not appeals ‘in the sense afterwards given to that 
word.’ Dr. Ingram can scarcely have read Eddi’s ‘ Vita Wilfridi.” To 
come to later times, he maintains that the Norman kings ‘ guarded 
their Church ’—the possessive pronoun implies that the Church was in 
some way the king’s property——‘from all external intervention.’ He 
entirely misses the peculiar character of the Conqueror’s ecclesiastical 
policy, which was, roughly stated, to invoke and use the intervention of 
Rome to assist him in carrying out his plans, and to check it when it 
would have thwarted his will. Nor can the relations of the English 
Church with Rome during this period be treated adequately without some 
notice of Lanfranc’s application on behalf of the monastic chapters to the 
auctoritas Romane et Apostolice sedis ;* the attempt of Thomas of York 
to persuade the pope to decide a question which had already been before 
the king’s court ;‘ or the appeal, probably never prosecuted, of William 
of Durham against William Rufus.® These cases have an important 
bearing on the early history of appeals, concerning which Dr. Ingram is 
content to say : ‘ Appeals to Rome were unknown in the reign of William I, 
and in that of William Rufus;’ for he does not admit that Anselm 
appealed. Perhaps technically he is right in this, and he certainly might 
find eminent support ;® but the distinction is fine, and was not apparent 
to William of Malmesbury.’ As a proof that English bishops relaxed 
papal canons he asserts that they ‘dispensed with the vows of English 
ladies who took the veil to preserve their chastity.’ This is wresting 
history ; for the case of these ladies was allowed to be identical with the 
case of Matilda, afterwards wife of Henry I, who had worn the veil 
without taking vows.° 
Although Dr. Ingram says much that is true about the appointment 

of bishops by the king in early times, also here he goes too far; for 
holding a brief, as he may be said to do, on behalf of the royal authority 
in matters ecclesiastical, he shuts out all save the king from any part in 
these preferments, disregarding the share of the Witan, not always pro- 
bably by any mean: so purely formal as it became in the eleventh century,” 
and all notices of election or consent by chapters,'' or by clergy generally 
and people.'? His statements to the effect that before the time of King 
John the popes never exercised, or pretended to, any power of interference 
in the appointment or deprivation of bishops are not supported by fact, 

% Eadmer, Hist. Nov. ed. Migne, col. 358. 

* Will. Malmesb. Gesta Pontiff., Roils Series, pp. 40, 41. 

5 Monasticon, i. 247; Freeman, William Rufus, i. 104. 

® Freeman, William Rufus, i. 598. * Gesta Pontiff. p. 93. 

* Eadmer, Hist. Nov. ed. Migne, col. 427. 

® «Sine professione,’ Gesta Requi, v. c. 418. 

" Vita Wilfridi, auct. Eddio, c. xi. 

" Hist. Dinelm. Lecl. iii. ec. 6; Vita Edw. p. 399. 

% Vila Oswaldi, auct. Senato, ap. Historians of York, i. 79. 
VoL. Vil. —NO. XXVUL. 8D 
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as will be seen by the cases, among others, of Ulf of Dorchester, Spear- 
hafoc of London, Stigand of Canterbury, Remigius of Dorchester, Thomas 
of York, and Richard, prior of Dover and elect of Canterbury. Indeed, 
Dr. Ingram, who shows that he has an acquaintance with some of these 
cases, and is no doubt familiar with them all, can scarcely have intended 
to convey to his readers the impression that his somewhat sweeping 
assertions on this point are likely to convey. In his remarks on the 
system of appointment by provision, he hardly gives an adequate repre- 
sentation of the extent of papal interference in the reign of Edward II ; 
for while he quotes some brave words of the king with reference to this 
abuse, he does not show how both Edward II, and Edward III until 1350, 
perpetually consented to the appointment of bishops by papal bulls ; they 
played into-the hands of the popes to gain their own ends, and were 
therefore unable to defeat the pretensions of Rome. With the statutes of 
provisors and praemunire a new era began in the relations between 
England and Rome. At the same time Dr. Ingram seems to go too far in 
declaring that their operation was ‘immediate and effectual,’ and that 
by the statute of provisors ‘ the interference of the pope with the patronage 
of the English Church was excluded for ever.’ This was not so in fact. 
During the reign of Henry VI the popes constantly provided to English 
sees. But these appointments were, we are told, merely made subject to 
the king’s good pleasure. Surely this in some degree misrepresents the 
case. ‘The government was not strong, and it was a matter of policy to 
act in collusion with Rome ; the liberties of the Anglican Church were 
sacrificed by the crown. It is scarcely true that in these cases every- 
thing depended on the ‘ temper of the king ;’ the strength of the govern- 
ment was really that which determined the extent of papal interference. 
When an appointment by provision was contrary to the king’s wishes, a 
compromise was made, and so in one way or another the popes had their 
claims recognised.'* Indeed, in this reign, Martin V exercised, as Bishop 
Creighton has observed, ‘ more direct authority over the English church 
than had been permitted to any pope since Innocent IIT.’ '4 

Having traced the relations between England and Rome down to the 
beginning of the sixteenth century in a manner that is certainly open to 
criticism, Dr. Ingram proceeds to speak of the nature of the change that 
they underwent in the reign of Henry VIII, prefacing his remarks with 
the statement that ‘when we are told that the English Reformation was 
the work of Henry, we are listening to the guesses of children.’ On the 
other hand there are those, no longer children, nor given to guesses in 
historical matters, who are not afraid to declare that, whatever was done 
in things ecclesiastical in the reign, the king directly or indirectly was 
the doer of it. While it is true that, as far as law went, the authority of 
the pope in jurisdiction and patronage had been subjected to the authority 
of the king, there was in fact enough papal interference to countenance 
the theory of a divided supremacy. Between the two systems of the 
canon law and the common law there had been a long contest, a subject 
unaccountably neglected in this book, which was not brought to an end 


1S See Bishop Stubbs, Const. Hist. iii. c. xix. sec. 709. 
 Tist. of the Papacy, ii, 28. 
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until Henry had obtained from the clergy the recognition of his new title. 
In this title the word unicwm of course refers to another headship 
which had beforetime existed alongside the royal authority. Dr. Ingram 
is convinced that he, and apparently he alone of lay historians, ‘ from 
Hallam downwards,’ can enlighten us on Henry’s ecclesiastical policy. 
He believes that he knows exactly what Henry meant when he demanded 
the recognition of the clergy in 1531, and is content to find it in the 
well-known letter to Tunstal. The king, he says, ‘limited the acknow- 
ledgment to his jurisdiction uver the persons of his clergy in criminal 
matters.’ Henry’s words are perhaps the least trustworthy guide that 
could be chosen in the hopeless attempt to decide what was in his heart 
in 1531. However there was nothing in the recognition that was neces- 
sarily a denial of the spiritual jurisdiction of the Holy See, the clause 
added by the clergy being capable of such an interpretation as might 
satisfy men’s consciences on that score. In 1534 the case was different ; 
for then the pope’s power was altogether and definitely denied, and 
spiritual jurisdiction touching such matter as the visitation of heretics 
and the reformation of abuses was vested in the crown. While, therefore, 
it is in one sense true that the royal supremacy was not an invention of 
Henry VIII, it is also true that the supremacy as asserted and exercised 
by him was an innovation. Dr. Ingram maintains that Henry did 
not ‘ override the English Church,’ which will appear an astonishing posi- 
tion to every one even moderately acquainted with the facts. Did not 
Henry override the Church in 1531 when he forced the clergy to assent 
to his new title? Did he respect its liberties when he compelled convo- 
cation ‘ to surrender its right of meeting and legislating’? It is needless 
to say more on this subject. But Dr. Ingram goes on to urge, ‘he left 
the settlement of doctrine and the regulation of divine worship to the 
clergy.’ He can scarcely think that the first article in the Great Charter 
means that King John promised not to settle doctrine or regulate ecclesi- 
astical rites. And even so far as these matters are concerned Dr. Ingram 
appears to make too little of the part taken by the king. While it is, of 
course, true that the Church of England, though it underwent sundry 
drastic reforms, did not in this reign adopt any doctrine or practice that 
was at that time heresy, it is not less true that its course was in this, as 
in other respects, directed by the imperious will of him who had made 
himself a quasi-pope within his own dominions. Of this, Henry's part 
in the Articles of 1536, in the Six Articles, and in the ‘ Necessary Erudition ’ 
seems sufficient proof. 

It is more than time to pass on to the second part of Dr. Ingram’s 
volume, which I think contains far fewer disputable assertions than the 
first. He points out that during the first twelve years of Elizabeth's 
reign the English Roman Catholics lived in comparative peace and quiet- 
ness, and shows at some length that the policy adopted by Pius V and 
succeeding popes against the queen and the nation caused their adherents 
to be hated by their fellow-countrymen, brought many troubles upon 
them, and virtually ruined their communion in England. The desire of 
James 1 to pursue a tolerant policy was in like manner thwarted by the 
plots of the Roman Catholics and by the position taken up with regard to 
them by the Holy See. In his comments on the oath of allegiance of 
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1606 Dr. Ingram gives too favourable a colour to the offer made to the 
Roman Catholics by omitting to make it plain that those who took the 
oath were still liable to the ordinary penalties of recusancy. He describes 
with much force the unhappy condition of those Roman Catholics who, 
though perfectly willing to declare themselves loyal subjects, were for- 
bidden by the pope to take advantage of the door of escape opened to 
them by the king, and he makes some interesting observations on the 
connexion between this side of the papal policy and the system by which 
the ecclesiastical rule over the English Roman Catholics was committed 
to erchpriests removable at the pope’s pleasure. In his last chapter 
Dr. Ingram sketches in broad outline the obstacles placed by the popes 
from time to time, from the accession of Charles I to the Revolution of 
1688, in the way of those Roman Catholics who would gladly have pur- 
chased toleration by a protestation of allegiance. While in these later 
chapters he might perhaps have made more of the materials at his 
disposal, which are certainly capable of very interesting treatment, he 
has done well in that he has presented in strong colours the disastrous 
consequences which the uncompromising attitude of the papacy brought 
upon the Roman Church in England. His earlier chapters would have 
been more valuable if he had written them with a keener appreciation of 
the difficult and complex character of the subjects which he was under- 
taking to discuss, and of the necessity of approaching them in the spirit 
of an historian rather than of an advocate. Witiiam Hoyt. 


The Somerset Religious Houses. By W. A. J. Arcupoxp, B.A., 
LL.B. (Cambridge Historical Essays, VI.) (Cambridge University 
Press. 1892.) 


To the student of medieval church history no county in England can 
stand higher than Somerset in the interest and the antiquity of its religious 
foundations. There is to be seen the only religious site in the island 
which has never ceased to be Christian from the days when the ‘ per- 
petual choir ’ of Inisvitryn first made it holy ground. With Glastonbury, 
Athelney, Muchelney, and Bruton, and their memories of old English days, 
and Bath, full of the memories of the changes brought in by the Norman 
kings, Somerset is without a rival. While in size it takes the seventh 
place among the counties of England, it holds the eighth place in the 
number of religious foundations it possessed, and the fourth in the value 
of those houses. It is thus evident that any one undertaking to discuss, 
within moderate limits, the leading features of the history of the sup- 
pression of these Religious Houses, has before him a very difficult task. 
Indeed, the author of this book has only been able to state his subject and 
give hints as to its solution. The variety and number of ideas which the 
words ‘ Somerset Religious Houses ’ suggest, have at times brought about 
some apparent confusion of thought. The book would have been more 
valuable if the object before the writer had been more definite. In eight 
chapters, comprised in 890 pages, the subject of the houses and their 
suppression, the fate of the monks and nuns, the property of the houses, 
the effect of their dissolution on the poor and on education in the county, 
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agriculture, labour and prices, land tenure, even music, are all reviewed. 
One cannot therefore expect more than the briefest mention of each 
particular aspect, and especially when some 221 pages are devoted to 
documentary illustrations. But so far as it goes the work is good, and 
one wishes for more. The author seems hardly to have realised the 
extent of his subject, and has, as yet, grasped but imperfectly only a 
small portion of it. Doubtless further reading will reveal this to him, 
and make, as we hope, this volume the preliminary effort to a more serious 
and valuable work on the monasteries of Somerset. We want a detailed 
picture of Somerset at the end of Henry VII's time and another of 
Somerset in the time of James I, when the old order had completely 
disappeared and the new order had become firmly settled. 

The author has ably and rightly shown how the distribution of the 
monastic lands did not cause a great fall in the value of land. Asa rule 
the men who bought the lands did so to settle down and live there. But 
it must be clearly understood what it was they occupied. For the most 
part it was only the demesne lands of the monastic manors they took 
over for themselves. Little change was made with the yeomen who had 
become leaseholders of their farms. We cannot agree with the writer, 
p. 302, that as a rule the ‘ predial serfs, who remained on the manor, 
reaped much advantage from the change of landlords. Their change of 
state in the latter half of the sixteenth century was due to the times and 
not the landlords. On the contrary there is clear evidence that the new- 
comers were not welcomed by the old tenants. One has only to compare 
the terrier of Abbot Beere, 1517, of Glastonbury with that of 1539, made 
for the king. Almost every manor shows a large diminution of these 
heads of servile families. At Doulting in 1517 there are twenty, and in 
1539 they have all disappeared. Clearly, under the abbey, there was no 
great inconvenience in being a villein, and so they did not take the 
trouble to purchase their freedom. But when portents of future changes 
and troubles were discerned, the bondsmen took care to prepare for the 
events by purchasing their emancipation. 

Mr. Archbold’s book would have gained if he had used a little self- 
denial. He seems to be fascinated with the Somerset chantries, and while 
he often tells us they have nothing to do with the monasteries, he cannot 
help referring perpetually to them. The dissolution of the monasteries was 
a great social event, the disendowment of the chantries a great religious 
event. That there were chantries founded within the monastic chapels 
we may take for granted. But the vast majority of the chantries were in 
the cathedral and parish churches, and the priests who served them were 
secular priests, living sometimes in colleges as at North Cadbury, and 
sometimes in private houses as at Ilminster. Now a clear distinction 
should be made between chantries, free chapels, and fraternities. A!l 
probably had lands and goods assigned to them, and all were disendowed. 
What is meant in p. 380 by ‘the levelling of the chantries in the 
county’? The altars and the screens are gone perhaps, but the buildings 
for the most part remain to increase the beauty and size of our parish 
churches. It was rare to find the chantry chapels distinct from the 
parish churches as at Milverton, Yatton, and possibly Crewkerne. Much 
of the value of Chapter VIII is lost by this confusion between chautries 
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and free chapels. The latter may have been used as chantries, but they 
were not intended for such purposes. They were always distinct from 
the parish church, and at times rivalled it in size and beauty, as is 
evident from the case of Langport and Huish Episeopi. On p. 873, 
1, 25-26, the words parson, vicar, and curate should not have been used 
so loosely, considering that in the sixteenth century they had so definite 
a meaning. In p. 884 there is a curious misprint in making Bath a 
cell of Dunster. Why in p. 261 are Bubwith’s almshouses at Wells, 
which are presumubly referred to, described as a‘ hospital of monastic 
foundation,’ and how on the same page can Muchelney be classed with 
Montacute and Ilchester as ‘round Yeovil’? On p. 111, ‘Hugo’s list’ 
is possibly the list of Somerset incumbents in the British Museum 
incorrectly called the Hugo MSS. because through him they came 
into the possession of the Museum authorities. The list was probably 
made by Dr. Archer, who was archdeacon of Wells 1726-1739. 

There are some mistakes of transcription and expansion of the illus- 
trative documents, and a few misprints, such as ‘ siui,’ p. 45; ‘ tenemen- 
tibus,’ p. 95 ; ‘ wellonensis,’ p. 150; ‘ thesauri,’ p. 1381; ‘in altero vico,’ 
p. 183; ‘columbarias,’ p. 217; ‘impostum,’ p. 221; ‘balleri,’ p. 324; 
‘precii,’ 864; ‘ pertinentibus,’ p. 364; ‘satu,’ ‘liccuciam,’ p. 365; 
‘grunentur,’ p. 866; but all these have probably by this time been col- 
lected and noted, T. Scorr Homes. 


The Accession of Queen Mary: being a contemporary narrative of Antonio 


de Guaras, a Spanish merchant resident in London. Edited with an 
introduction, translation, notes, and an appendix of documents, in- 
cluding a contemporary ballad in fac-simile, by RicHarp GARNETT, 
LL.D., keeper of the printed books, British Museum. (London : 
Lawrence & Bullen: 1892.) 


Mr. Garnett has done his work in a way that leaves no room for addition 
and hardly any for criticism. The exquisitely printed black letter small 
octavo pamphlet written by Antonio de Guaras on Sept. 1, 1553, and 
published in the ‘ Noble town of Medina del Campo 23 March 1554,’ now 
in the British Museum, is probably unique, and Mr. Garnett has done 
well in publishing it. It is a quaint and artless narrative of the accession 
of Mary and the execution of Northumberland, very curious in its way, 
and, with regard to the latter event, adding something to our historical 
knowledge ; but it cannot compare in completeness or interest with the 
‘Tower Chronicle,’ published by the Camden Society. Valuable, however, 
as is Guaras’ record, by far the most valuable portion of the book is Mr. 
Garnett’s introduction giving some account of the author. He tells nearly 
al) there is to tell about him until his diplomatic correspondence is pub- 
lished in English, as it will be next year in the second volume of the 
‘Spanish State Papers of the Reign of Elizabeth’ if used, under the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls. It is true that only glimpses of 
his life can be caught, but the figure of the ambitious, intriguing, 
unscrupulous Spanish merchant who lived for forty years in London 
during the turbulent times of the Reformation stands forth firm and 
clear, a marked personality. He was a man of wealth and position, 
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trusted by his fellow-countrymen, an intimate friend and councillor of 
‘the crafty old fox,’ the bishop of Aquila, and unofficial representative 
of his country for the several years during which no Spanish ambassador 
resided in London after the flight of Don Gerau de Spes in 1571. The 
complicity of Antonio de Guaras in the various plots for the rescue of 
Mary Queen of Scots and the deposition of Elizabeth comes out clearly 
enough in his diplomatic correspondence. True apparently to the methods 
of his old friend bishop Quadra and his later chief Don Gerau de 
Spes, he was for ever plotting the delivery of Flemish towns in English 
hands to the Spanish forces, suggesting various means of ruining 
Elizabeth and Burghley, with whom nevertheless he was on outward 
terms of friendship, or repeating with glee the sinister interpreta- 
tions of old prophecies, which were whispered from one catholic to 
another in London. One such prophecy, which he mentions in a letter 
dated January 1577, is curious—‘ Talpa ore Dei maledicta fratris sui 
gladio peribit '—and he has no doubt at all that the accursed mole that is 
burrowing in his neighbour’s ground is the English queen, who, he says, 
must therefore die by the sword of her brother-in-law Philip. Mr. Garnett 
sketches briefly how Guaras, after years of plotting, was at last laid by 
the heels in the Tower, and how his long and ruinous imprisonment was 
terminated by the not always prudent or patient intercession of his 
wealthy brother, Gombal de Guaras, who came from Spain, as the new 
ambassador Don Bernardino de Mendoza says, in a ‘ French fury’ thinking 
with his boasted riches he could carry all before him. It took him more 
than half a year to obtain his brother’s release, and then it was only done 
by dint of bribery commensurate with his means, and by paying not 
only Antonio de Guaras’ own debts, but even, it is hinted, those left 
unpaid by the bisbop of Aquila, who died fifteen years before, abandoned 
and unsuccoured by the ungrateful king he had served too well. Guaras 
returned to Spain in May 1579, to the great relief cf the regular Spanish 
ambassador, who had little sympathy with an amateur diplomatist, who 
had got into trouble by being too anxious to act the minister ; and there, 
at present, history leaves him, although I hope some day to decipher a 
further page in his life. The narrative of Guaras takes the form of a 
letter to Don Beltran de la Cueva, duke of Albuquerque, who visited 
England to assist Henry in the taking of Boulogne in 1544. He gives to 
the duke « slight summary of events from the death of Henry VIII to the 
accession of Mary, which last event he more fully describes. As Mr. 
Garnett points out, this visit of the duke of Albuquerque to England is 
first described at length in the ‘Spanish Chronicle of Henry VIII,’ and 
in that book also Guaras himself is first mentioned. 

In my introduction to the ‘Chronicle’ I give many reasons for 
believing that the record was mainly the work of some merchant who inter- 
preted for and housed his fellow-countrymen on their visits to this country, 
and I have long surmised that Antonio de Guaras himself might be the 
author. It is stated in the ‘ Chronicle ’ that the duke stayed at the house 
of a merchant established here, and the trivial details of the duke’s 
movements and affairs in London prove to demonstration that the writer 
lived in the same house. The fact that Guaras, a merchant in London 
whose name is twice mentioned favourably in the ‘ Chronicle,’ writes 
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years afterwards to the duke referring to his visit in words which show 
that they were on intimate terms at the time, goes far to prove that my 
suspicions as to Antonio de Guaras being the host of the duke and the 
author of the ‘Chronicle’ are correct. The description given of Anne 
Boleyn’s execution in the ‘Chronicle’ and Guaras’ account of North- 
umberland’s last moments in Mr. Garnett’s book are strikingly similar. 
In both cases the author knew a great deal about what passed in the 
Tower, and apparently had privileged approach to the scaffold, and in 
both cases there is a minuteness of observation of detail which is 
quite characteristic. It may be objected that the style of Guaras’ 
letter in the present work is somewhat more cultured than that of the 
‘Chronicle.’ This is true, although the difference is not very marked, 
and one or two characteristic expressions, such as ‘it was a thing to 
see,’ crop up in both narratives; but the continuation of the ‘ Chronicle’ 
to the death of Northumberland contained in one of the transcripts in the 
‘ Biblioteca Nacional’ is in diction almost identical with the letter now 
published by Mr. Garnett. All of Guaras’ letters during the time he 
acted as minister in London were written by a secretary, and in all pro- 
bability a letter of the importance of the present one addressed to so high 
and mighty a personage as the duke of Albuquerque, would also be 
written by a professed scribe, whilst the loose informal record jotted down 
at intervals and in secret, as the ‘Chronicle’ was, would certainly be 
written by Guaras himself. We have, moreover, the testimony of the 
contemporary Don Pedro Enriquez that the manuscript of the ‘ Chronicle’ 
was ‘left in the house of a merchant in London.’!' In the library of 
Stonyhurst College in the Persons papers the ‘ Chronicle,’ from which 
Father Persons largely borrowed, is ascribed by him to a certain 
Garzias Hispanyerd. Now although Garcia is a common name enough, 
Garzias is not, and it is far from improbable that the latter name is merely 
a mistranscription for Guaras, 

Mr. Garnett’s book is extremely interesting and historically valuable, 
and deserves a much larger public than the present limited edition will 
reach. The paper and printing are beautiful, and the work altogether is 
one for a book-lover to be grateful for. Martin A. 8. Hume. 


Queen Elizabeth. By E. S. Beesty. (London: Macmillan & Co. 1892.) 


Mr. Bregsty’s work is chiefly valuable as bringing common sense to 
bear upon the results arrived at by the minute investigations of certain 
writers, who imagine that, because they have proved Elizabeth to 
have been false and vacillating, they have stripped her of all credit for 
the great events of her reign. His main argument is that ‘not only did 
Elizabeth succeed, but that the line which she took was precisely 


' Since writing the above I have seen the hitherto undescribed transcript of the 
Chronicle recently purchased by the British Museum, but still uncatalogued. This 
copy was made in Madrid in 1577, twenty-five vears after the original was written, and 
the transcriber attributes the authorship to ‘a soldier.’ I attach no importance to this 
assertion, as none of the other and earlier transcripts contain it. I still believe that 
Guaras was the author, and blended his own recollections with the stories of his fellow- 
eountrymen with whom he was intimate. 
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that which led to success.’ This position is one which no one not 
absolutely swallowed up in the details of her life is likely to deny. How 
much greatness of purpose, and how much congenital disinclination to a 
decided course contributed to this result, is less easily to be settled. Mr. 
Beesly offers us a study of Queen Elizabeth, and not of the life of the 
nation at the head of which she was placed, or we might complain 
of his neglect of those qualities of enthusiasm and self-devotion which 
contribute, even more than the highest statesmanship, to the ultimate well- 
being of a people. Surely it was at least of as good augury for England 
that it produced a Hooker, a Campian, and a Cartwright as that it pro- 
duced an Elizabeth or a Burghley. 

There is something very pathetic in Mr. Beesly’s final summing-up of 
Elizabeth's personal success and failure. ‘To a woman,’ he writes 
(p. 284), * who has passed through life without knowing what it is to love 
or be loved, who has no memory of even an unrequited affecsion to feed 
on, who has never shared a husband's joys and sorrows, never borne the 
sweet burden of maternity, never suckled babe or rocked cradle, who must 
finish her journey alone, sitting in the solemn twilight before the last 
dark hour uncared for and uncaring, without the cheer of children or 
the varied interests that gather round the family—to such a one what 
avails it that she has tasted the excitement of public life, that she has 
borne a share in politics or business—what even that her aims have 
been high, or that she has done the state some service, if she has re- 
nounced the crown of womanhood, and turned from their appointed use 
those numbered years within which the female heart can find present joy, 
and lay up stores of calm satisfaction for declining age ?’ 

Mr. Beesly must have been singularly unfortunate if he has not known 
women who have never known husband or child, and who have yet closed 
their days in sunny cheerfulness. The mark that distinguishes Elizabeth 
from them is that Elizabeth had no female admirers, no bright girls 
reverencing her in her old age, and gladdening her with their affection. 
One cannot conceive her as the centre of a group of four Elizabeths, as 
her rival was the centre of a group of four Maries. Mr. Beesly would 
have given a more complete and therefore a truer picture of the great 
queen if he had paid as much attention to her relations with women as he 
has to her relations with men. SAMUEL R. GARDINER. 


Rikskansleren Axel Oxenstiernas Skrifter och Brefvexling. Utgifna af 
Kongl. Vitterhets- Historie- och Antiquetets-Akademien. (Stockholm : 
P. A. Norstedt & Séner. 1888, &c.) 


THE position occupied by the great Swedish chancellor, Axel Oxenstierna, 
in the history of the first half of the seventeenth century is almost 
unique. In his own country, during the entire period covered by the reigns 
of Gustavus Adolphus and Christina he was for more than forty years, 
as has been well said, ‘ the driving-wheel of the whole state machinery.’ 
From 1611 to 1632 he worked hand in hand, on terms of ever-growing 
intimacy and confidence, with the hero-king, who, in one of his very 
last communications to his life-long friend and adviser, declared ‘ that, 
were it not for his loyal confidencé in the chancellor, he would lay down 
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crown and sceptre, and abandon every further enterprise.’ The record 
of the next fifteen years, in which Oxenstierna conducted his master’s 
unachieved task, amidst endless and apparently insuperable difficulties, 
to a triumphant issue, shows that that master’s confidence was not 
misplaced. During the greater part of that eventful time the words of 
the by no means friendly French ambassador, Charnacé, are scarcely an 
exaggeration, when, with a play upon the chancellor’s name, he said, 
‘Axis hic est circum quem totus volvitur orbis.’ The publication, 
then, by the Kongl. Vitterhets- Historie- och Antiquitets-Akademien of Axel 
Oxenstierna’s writings and correspondence must be a matter of no slight 
interest and importance to historical students. Five volumes have 
already appeared in print, and it is proposed in the present notice to 
indicate briefly the sources from which the subject-matter is derived and 
the general character of the contents. 

The first point to notice is that only one volume out of the five 
contains writings from the hand of Oxenstierna himself, and that these 
consist not of letters, but of drafts, reports, memoranda, extracts from 
notebooks and similar material. It is, however, satisfactory to find 
that efforts are being made to collect from state archives and private 
sources those of Oxenstierna’s letters which are still in existence, and 
which have been scattered over almost all Europe. It will, as the 
editor of the first volume of the series remarks, probably be some years 
before such a collection can be adequately carried out. 

The second volume contains the letters of Gustavus Adolphus to his 
chancellor; the third and fourth, those of Hugo Grotius, extending over 
the years 1633 to 1645; the fifth, the correspondence of the chief 
justice, Gabriel Oxenstierna, one of the regents with his brother during 
the period 1611 to 1640, and a smaller collection of letters from Per 
Brahe (chief justice on Gabriel Oxenstierna’s death) between the years 
1633-1651. 

Of these letters a large number were preserved in the archives of the 
Chancery, over which Axel Oxenstierna presided, especially those of a 
date previous to his departure from Sweden (1625) and ten years’ 
residence in Piussia and Germany. During this decade the letters and 
documents he received were sent by the chancellor to his house at 
Tidén to be placed in his private collection of papers, and he retained 
likewise in his own possession a considerable portion of those belonging 
to the period after he again settled in Sweden. In his will he directed 
that this collection of papers should be kept intact, and he entrusted 
it to the care of both his sons, in order that when one was absent 
the other might take them in charge. These two sons, Johann and 
Erik, however, followed him in a very short time to the tomb, and 
the fortune of this invaluable historical heirloom was henceforth a 
chequered one. Chemnitz, in Oxenstierna’s lifetime, made use of it 
in gathering materials for his history, as did Johann Videkindi at a 
later time. But in 1670 it had already been separated. A considerable 
portion was at that date at Fiholm (one of A. Oxenstierna’s residences), 
and a number of copies of letters, as well as an annotated catalogue of 
the whole, were made by two students, Laurentius Norrman and Nils 
Grubbe. Norrman’s catalogue, with an ample index of correspondents, is 
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now in the Upsala library ; Grubbe’s collection of copies in the library at 
Linképing. 

Already, early in the reign of Charles XI, efforts were made by the 
government to secure the preservation or acquire possession of the Oxen- 
stierna papers, but with no result. The almost total loss of the state 
archives at the destruction of the royal castle at Stockholm by fire in 
1697 drew attention once more to the Fiholm and other private collec- 
tions. In 1709 the Kansli-Collegium sent out Elias Palmsckéld, secretary 
of the archives, to seek out and make inventories of such collections of 
documents and records in private hands, as were of national interest. He 
went to Fiholm and there searched through and packed up the Oxenstierna 
papers, without however removing them to Stockholm. The defeat of 
Pultawa for a time occupied all thoughts, and Palmsckéld had to leave 
his task but half achieved. 

The papers after this seem to have found their way again to Tidén and 
here to have been used by Archenholz, and a portion acquired by Count 
Cronsted, which, bound in 5 vols. fol., is mow in the Upsala library. Gusta- 
vus III in 1776 again showed an interest in the preservation of the al- 
ready mutilated collection, and made yet another attempt to acquire it for 
the state, but difficulties came in the way, and it was not till 1848 that at 
length the whole of the papers were purchased by the government for 
10,000 kr. and placed in the state archives. 

The previous history will account for the fact that in the collection of 
letters there are considerable gaps which can only rarely be filled up fr m 
other sources, but the correspondence that remains is voluminous, and, it 
is needless to say, of immense historical value. That with the king is 
very complete, for it has been possible to supplement it from the stores of 
the royal registry and other places. In addition to this the Oxenstierna 
collection contains long series of letters received from the various members 
of the regency, from the chancellor’s brother, the chief justice Gabriel 
Gustafson Oxenstierna,' his nephew, the treasurer, Gabriel Bengtson Oxen- 
stierna, the Marshal Jacob de la Gardie, with many others of the leading 
persons in Sweden. There is also to be found the correspondence with 
the generals at the seat of war, John Baner, Herman Wrangel, Duke 
Bernhard of Saxe- Weimar, Gustavus Horn, and Lennard Torstenson ; of 
another character, and of general European interest, is the extensive cor- 
respondence with Hugo Grotius.?, There is also an important correspon- 
dence with Ludvik Camerarius, the Swedish resident in Holland ; also with 
the residents in Denmark and other places ; which, especially that with 
Camerarius, will no doubt throw light upon some of the dark places in 
the political history of the period. 

The first volume * of the series (as has already been said) contains ex- 
clusively documents written or inspired directly by the chancellor himself. 
The diary, notes and memoranda with which the collection begins ‘ are 
fragmentary and of little interest. We learn, however, a few facts of 
biographical value, as, for instance, that Oxenstierna (p. 47) was present 


! Published in the fifth volume of the series. 

? Published in the third and fourth volumes of the series. 

* Forra afdelningen firsta bandet historiska och politisker skrifter. 
‘ The earliest dated 1605. 
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at the death of Charles IX, and that he acted, as the representative of the . 
regents, in declaring, 17 Dec. 1611, the minority of Gustavus Adolphus 
at an end.> A memorandum follows on the condition of Smaland, Kal- 
mar, and Oland in 1606, which will no doubt be held in esteem by the 
Swedish antiquarian. Moreover, two very full accounts of the peace 
negotiations with Denmark ® under English mediation in 1612-1613, and 
of those with Poland and Brandenburg’ in 1627-28 under Dutch media- 
tion, possess intrinsic historical value. 

The notes * on the military operations in Prussia in 1627 are of more 
than ordinary interest. They contain an account of the miscarriage of 
the attempt to storm HO6fft, near Danzig, when the king was wounded 
by a shot in the belly; of a skirmish on 30 July, when the royal hat 
was touched by the sword of a hussar; and a full description of the 
battles of 7 and 8 August, and of the king’s dangerous wound. The 
investiture of Gustavus Adolphus, 23 Sept., with the order of the 
Garter is also graphically told. The document, after setting forth 
how the chancellor was left in supreme military and civil authority 
in Prussia during the king’s absence, concludes with a narrative of the 
manner in which a portion of the Swedish fleet was, 18 Nov., surprised 
and overpowered by a superior force of the enemy. Two ships were lost, 
and the Admiral Stierneskéld killed. In a paper on the events in 
Germany, from midsummer 1634 to the close of the year,® Oxenstierna 
asserts his opinion '® that, had the enemy pursued vigorously after 
Nordlingen, the Suedo-Weimar army might have been entirely destroyed. 
The project for the form of government, 1684,'' has already been printed 
by Stierman,'? and by Archenholz in French.'* It is, however, the 
original text of one of the most important documents relating to the 
internal government of Sweden. It is followed by a series of draft 
schemes and memoranda on municipal regulations and privileges which 
are characterised by the enlightened breadth of view, as well as by the 
mastery of detail, for which the chancellor was distinguished. The same 
may be said of the papers on the strength and maintenance of the military 
forces. They begin with the year 1615, and continue, often to the number 
of three or four every year, to 1625, then less regularly, but at intervals, 
up to 1651. They give a detailed account and computation of all army 
charges, pay, provender, transport and material, and, from an economical 
point of view alone, are full of interest. They show, moreover, how 
small was the number of native troops actually employed by Gustavus 
Adolphus on his campaigns, and the extreme difficulty of providing ways 
and means. The financial statements and balance-sheets are only a 
selection out of a multitude of similar documents, left in the chancery, 
many of them undated, and therefore useless. 

A memorandum,'‘ dated 8 Oct. 1683, and sent by the chancellor 
from Frankfurt-on-Main to the Swedish regency and council, will 
repay study. It touches on almost every point of administration and 


5 Dux Johannes et regina per me renuntiavit tutelae et administrationi regni. 
® pp. 49-85. 7 pp. 120-204. § pp. 107-120. 

® pp. 204-225. © p, 218. pp. 251-285. 

1 


* Riksdagars och Métens Beslut, ii. 887-912. 
18 Mémoires de Christins, iv. 322-339. =) 4 pp. 460-495, 
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goverament, finance, army, navy, trade, mining, coinage, shipping, tolls, 
and fortifications, not only in Sweden, but in Finland, Livonia, Prussia, 
and Germany. No document in the volume reveals more clearly the 
title of Oxenstierna to be called ‘the driving-wheel of the whole state 
machinery.’ It is the more remarkable when we consider that it was 
penned at a moment when the entire weight of the gigantic struggle in 
Germany lay upon his shoulders. 

A long series of papers '° on various questions of diplomacy and foreign 
politics come next, few of sufficient consequence to concern us. Among 
those worthy of notice is a sketch '* of an alliance between Gustavus 
Adolphus and the protestant union in Germany, dated September 1624: 
a forecast of what was to take place seven years later. On p. 500 isa 
minute on the conditions of peace, which the Swedish king would have 
offered the emperor in September 1632. These are almost the same as 
those actually accepted in 1648. On p. 555 we find a list of matters to 
be discussed with Duke Bernhard and the French, date 1634. On p. 577 
we find on how cheap conditions Sweden was ready to have made peace 
in 1686, and on p. 581 an important document setting out the reasons for, 
and the plan of, the war with Denmark in 1643. The last document in 
the volume is the will of Oxenstierna, a disappointing document histori- 
cally, and in no sense of the word a political testament. A perusal of this 
will leaves the impression that Oxenstierna was a man of deep piety, 
strong family affections, simple tastes, and a kindly disposition. Thanks 
are due to the editor '’ for his lucid and instructive preface. 

The second volume '* contains the letters and instructions addressed 
by Gustavus Adolphus to his chancellor, numbering in all 620. The 
majority of these letters were written by secretaries with merely th2 
king’s signature, but the notes give full information both of the source 
from whence the document is derived, and what portion of it, if any, is 
autograph. Several letters are wholly or in part in cipher, but to all of 
these (with one exception, No. 602 '®) keys have been discovered, and the 
interpretation is given in brackets. 

The volume commences with the open letter of 6 Jan. 1612, appointing 
Axel Oxenstierna to the chancellorship, and it concludes with a letter 
dated 30 O:t. 1632, which reached the chancellor on the very day of his 
master’s death. During the whole of the interval between these dates 
the two men were in constant correspondence, several letters being some- 
times despatched by the king to his minister on the same day.*° Of the 
general character of these letters, it is sufficient to say that they, with 
few exceptions, are stric.ly on business, and that a great number, dealing 
with matters of trivial and temporary import, are now of little interest. 
Rarely does the personal element obtrude itself; the men were too much 
in earnest, too seriously occupied to waste their time in elegancies or 
sentiment. But no one who studies this correspondence can doubt that, 
Oxenstierna was literally the king’s alter ego. The sovereign takes no 

13 pp. 495-588. % p, 523. 
'” C. G. Styffe. 8 Senare afdelningen firsta bandet. 

' Shortly after the publication of these volumes, also deciphered. See Histcrisk- 
Tidskrift, 1888, pp. 376-383. 

” For instance, Nos. 34-37 are all dated 17 May, 1611, and Nos. 307-313 all dated 
31 March, 1628. 
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step without consulting his chancellor, and on him he relies for the 
supply of ways and means, of soldiers, transport, and material, to say 
nothing of the fact that during the king’s prolonged absences on his cam- 
paigns Oxeastierna was virtually up to 1625?! regent in Sweden. It is 
a remarkable thing, this life-long comradeship between these two born 
rulers of men, of very different character and temperament, but each 
reposing unlimited trust and confidence in the other, and working 
together with a perfectly marvellous harmony and unity of purpose for 
great ends. 

The great difficulty in the path of Gustavus Adolphus was the want 
of funds. Sweden was a very poor country, and its income insufficient 
to provide for the maintenance of large armies. Hence the almost 
wearisome reiteration throughout the whole of these letters of the cry for 
more money. By loans in Holland or the Hanse towns, by the sale of 
the royal domains, or vhe mortgage of the produce of the mines, by the 
skilful manipulation of tolls and taxes, or by whatsoever means, ordinary 
or extraordinary, the king is ever urging his minister to provide the 
wherewithal to pay his.soldiers and maintain them in the field. And it 
is no slight proof of the singular financial ability of the chancellor that 
he never failed to meet the calls upon him, and to accomplish the ap- 
parently impossible by his wise.and strenuous measures for developing 
the internal trade and resources of the country. The way in which this 
was achieved by the instrumentality of Louis de Geer and others has 
already been told in the pages of this review.” 

In Nos. 29 and 87, dated 5 April and 17 May 1614, the king gives a 
curious story of the repeated appearance of an apparition (spdkie) at 
Calmar, to which he gives partial credence. The spectre was reported to 
have announced ‘ that a year of plenty should be followed by a bloody war 
followed by a fearful and unheard-of pestilence ’** (ett grufveligitt krijgh 
och blodhstérttningh och sedan een skreckeligh och ohérdh pestilentia). 
On 27 June 1614, the offer of the Russian throne?4 to Duke Charles 
Philip of Sudermania is commented upon. Nos. 94 and 95 are two of 
many letters on the difficulty of raising money to pay the ransom of 
Elfsborg. This pressed heavily on the Swedish exchequer during the 
early years of the reign. In No. 108 we find that in January 1619 
Gustavus Adolphus was already planning a general league of protestant 
against papist powers. In No. 111 the king complains that he cannot 
find out the subject of a correspondence between his mother and 
Christian IV (Jagh kan icke f4 vetta, hvad Fru Moder svarar konungen).”* 
The king always showed the greatest love and respect for his mother, 
and during her lifetime Queen Christina, an able and strong-willed woman, 
took a considerable part in affairs, not always in accordance with her 
son's views. The above is one out of many instances in which she chose 
to act independently. In No. 132 the king, in the midst of a critical siege, 
gives minute directions as to the ordering of the queen’s court, the purchase 
of new liveries, as well as of clothes, shoes, and stockings for the army 


* From this date to 1631 A. O., though retaining the direction of home affairs, was 
vicegerent in Prussia. 


# Enewisu Historican Review, Oct. 1891, pp. 685 -713. 3 p. 36. 
2! py. 129, 3 p. 64. 
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in the field. In No. 809, 31 March 1628, we come to the first of a 
series on the question of war in Germany, in which the king discusses 
fully the reasons for and against undertaking the relief of Siralsund. On 
p. 396 (No. 814, 1 April 1628) is to be found the well-known sentence in 
which he declares his opinion that all the different wars then being 
waged were in reality one (si dre sackerne sé vit komne, at alle de krigen 
uthi Europa dre blandade uthi hvar annan och vorde til et). In an im- 
portant autograph letter (No. 344, 5 March 1629) the king reviews the 
situation in all its aspects, and gives his reasons for risking an offensive 
war in Germany. In the postscript (pp. 468-4) occurs a graphic account 
of his meeting with Christian IV at Ulfsbeck. ‘Iwas the king’s guest. 
Little was eaten there, much bad wine drunk,’ &. In No. 416, 24 March 
1630, the king states his grounds for declining the French ambassador’s 
(Charnacé) offer of a subsidy. He does not wish to tie his hands. On 
p. 598 are the terms of peace offered by the Swedish king, April 1630, to 
the emperor. No. 471, 1 Oct. 1630, contains the king’s plans for the 
campaign of 1681, and the formation of five armies. No. 491 (autograph), 
4 Dec. 1680, is the famous letter in which Gustavus Adolphus commends 
his wife and child to his chancellor’s care. A translation of the con- 
cluding portion may not be unwelcome. ‘ Although the cause be good 
and just,’ writes the king, ‘ yet is the issue of war, because of our sins, 
uncertain, as also is the life of man. I therefore exhort and pray you, 
for Christ’s sake, that if all do not turn out as we would wish, that you 
at any rate do not lose heart. To you I earnestly commend my memory, 
and the welfare of all that is mine, that you so act to me and mine as 
you would that God should act to you and yours, and as I also will act 
to you and yours if it be God’s will that I survive so long, that you in 
such wise should have need of me, me who now for twenty years with 
much toil, and, God be praised, with much repute, have governed our 
fatherland, who have also loved and honoured that fatherland and all 
its loyal people, regarding my own life, goods, and title as of no 
account, and who has valued and sought after no other treasure, but to 
the very utmost to fulfil the duties of the station to which God has 
permitted me to be born. Those whom I leave behind (should anything 
happen to me) are, for my sake and otherwise, in no small measure 
deserving of pity. They are women; the mother shiftless, the daughter 
a young clild, incapable of forming an opinion for themselves, and in 
danger if others have to judge for them; cropy) naturalis forces these 
lines from my pen, and addresses them to you, who have been given to 
me by God as an instrument to bring to a conclusion many arduous 
matters, and to counsel me rightly amidst the heaviest troubles which 
can befall me in this world.’ During the eventful years 1631-2, many 
letters passed between the monarch and the statesman; of these it must 
suffice to mention the following: No. 538,26 dated Scheudnitz, 10 Sept. 
1631, contains a most graphic account of the battle of Breitenfeld. In 
No. 564,77 16 March 1682, will be found the project for the Brandenburg 
marriage. The great elector united to Queen Christina—such a marriage 
might have changed the face of Europe, and the Hohenzollern empire 
have been antedated by two centuries. From No. 580 we may see how 
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difficult it was even for a Gustavus Adolphus, in the flush of victory, to 
keep in hand the jealousies of his allies, and to control the rivalries of 
ambitious subordinates, who were themselves princelings. To quote the 
king’s own words,” ‘ As to the jealousy between the Phalsgrave and Duke 
Bernhard, we shall hope that it will not break out so violently as to be of 
damage to our service ; but, if it should so happen, remember that you 
are in absolute command, and in this case should do your duty, 
princely respect notwithstanding, and admonish them of their obligations, 
and, if there is no remedy to be hoped for, then despatch one or the other, 
whichever you deem it most advisable to get rid of, or, if it seem well, 
send both together with a good grace to us.’ Alas! when the restraining 
hand was no longer there, it required the bitter lesson of Nérdlingen to 
teach German protestant princes the necessity of sinking individual pre- 
tensions for the good of the common cause. Almost all the king’s last 
letters are filled with discussions as to his plans of operations against 
Wallenstein, and with regulations for the government and security of the 
conquered provinces. In the very last of all, 30 Oct. 1682, written during 
the forced march to Liitzen, he gives his chancellor instructions as to the 
course he should pursue in regard to French intervention in the German 
struggle. And it is important to notice his decided language and attitude. 
‘The aim must be,’ he writes, ‘to keep the king of France out of the 
land.’ What the Swedish hero would have done had he lived longer must 
ever remain one of the insoluble riddles of history, but he had evidently 
no intention of serving as catspaw to Richelieu. 

During the king’s residence in Germany many of his letters are 
written in the language of that country; the rest are in Swedish. Gustavus 
Adolphus, as is well known, was a considerable linguist, with the result, 
however, that his literary style is often a curious amalgam. Many instances 
might be given; the following (p. 400) shall serve: ‘ Jagh hafver raptim 
och confuse kastat hdr ihop alhanda argumenta, icke tid hafvandes them 
t ordningh at stella. Sombliga och mesta parten hafrer jagh allenast 
trangerat, pa thet brefvet icke matte exedera formam epistolae, litandes 
ther uppa, att I genom edert ingenii acumen nock min mening forsta, och 
hvad confuse setties, val distinguerandes varde. 


GEORGE EpMUNDSON. 


Robert Browning's Prose Life of Strafford. With an Introduction by 
C. H. Firts, M.A., and Forewords by F. J. Furnivaut, M.A., Hon. 
Dr. Phil. (London: Published for the Browning Society by Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 1892.) 


THE external evidence of Browning’s authorship of at least a considerable 
part of the ‘ Life of Strafford,’ one of the series of ‘Lives of Eminent 
British Statesmen’ in Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia—which has hitherto 
passed along with other members of the series under the name of John 
Forster—must be regarded as conclusive. It rests upon the twice repeated 
statement of Browning himself tc Dr. Furnivall—the statement, therefore, 
of a man of the strictest veracity, and whose reputation in other fields of 
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literature stood so high that he could have nothing to gain by inventing 
or exaggerating his share in a mere average specimen of literary journey- 
work. There is, moreover, no intrinsic improbability in the notion of 
Browning having helped Forster at a pinch to supply an insistent editor 
with copy, especially when Forster had already performed the driest and 
most ungrateful portion of the work by collecting materials that only 
needed piecing together. The curious part of the matter is the weakness 
of the internal testimony. Now that the truth has come to light Dr. 
Furnivall can say, and is justified in saying, that the author’s treatment 
of Strafford’s character seems rather like a poet’s than an historian’s. 
But this remark had never previously occurred, and, but for Browning’s 
openness, assuredly never would have occurred to any critic; and the 
Strafford of the biography is after all so different from the Strafford of 
Browning’s tragedy, that Mr. Firth regards the latter as designedly 
supplementary to the former. Coming down from these abstract consider- 
ations, and endeavouring to elicit distinct internal evidence of Browning’s 
authorship from peculiarities of style, we find a singular absence of 
testimony. An author whose poetical style all recognise as the most 
peculiar and individual of his age, in prose conforms himself so closely to 
the style of an associate that, on this ground alone, no one would have 
thought of separating their work. With the exception of one or two 
passages where Dr. Furnivall has acutely detected a Browningesque 
touch, the biography of Strafford is as like the biography of Pym as the 
biography of Pym is like the biography of Hampden. There is, neverthe- 
less, satisfactory internal evidence of Browning's participation in the book, 
though not of his sole authorship; but this is not the evidence of style. 
Dr. Furnivall justly points out the reference to Ezzelin (p. 60) as a trace 
of Browning’s hand. By itself this would only have raised a suspicion, 
but on turning the leaf we find-a paragraph full of allusions to Shelley’s 
‘ Epipsychidion,’ a poem doubtless known to Forster, but which he is most 
unlikely to have quoted with such evident gusto in an historical work. 
This again would by itself be insufficient to establish the point, but the 
cumulative effect of the two pieces of evidence occurring in such close 
juxtaposition is to us nearly irresistible, and it must be owned that if 

3rowning did write the pages in question it is hard to say what else he 
may not have written. There seem to us, however, indications of a new 
departure, such as would be likely to ensue upon the advent of a new 
workman, at the passage beginning ‘I have thus endeavoured to trace at 
greater length,’ on p. 58. We should be inclined to ascribe the book up 
to this point entirely to Forster, and the remainder substantially to 
Browning, which does not exclude a greater or less amount of revision 
and correction from Forster’s hand, or obliterate the fact that two-thirds 
of this portion of the book consist of extracts from correspondence and 
State papers, undoubtedly made by Forster, and placed by him ready cut 
and dried in his coadjutor’s hands. With every allowance for the 
mechanical nature of Browning’s task, it is still surprising that he should 
have so completely effaced himself. The only abnormality in diction we 
have been able to discover is the introduction of the strange word 
‘amene’ on p. 109, ‘The lords justices had leisure to amene themselves 
to the new lord.’ The word may be borrowed from some of the documents 
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on which the narrative is based; if, however, it is a modern invention 
supposed to be justified by the existence of ‘amenable,’ the miscreation is 
more like Browning than Forster. We may also note the employment of 
‘zealousness,’ a word found in some editions of ‘ Johnson’s Dictionary,’ 
but which has disappeared from the latest for want of an authority. 
Notwithstanding, however, our conviction of Browning’s extensive 
share in the book, we question the propriety of republishing it under his 
name, and still more that of including it among his collected writings. 
It is little more than a string of extracts from the ‘ Strafford Papers,’ 
connected by a running commentary which may very probably have been 
mainly his, but cannot be proved to have been so. It is inartistic and 
indigestible, but no worse if no better than its companion biographies. 
Forster showed that he could produce far better books when no longer 
working under conditions which precluded success. Obliged to furnish a 
stipulated amount of copy by a stipulated day, he could only help himself by 
transcribing largely from his authorities, renouncing the endeavour to fuse 
the assimilated mass into the general current of his narrative. Were not 
the citations mainly derived from the single source of the ‘Strafford 
Papers,’ the book might be properly described as one half a compilation, 
and, on Browning’s own showing, this more troublesome moiety of the 
labour was already performed when he undertook to fill up the interstices 
of the citations. This neither diminishes the honour due to him for his 
good nature nor the credit which should attend the fairly efficient per- 
formance of an unsatisfactory task. Forster nevertheless remains the 
guiding mind, and we do not think that his name should be dissociated 
from the book, little as it can add to his reputation. How the work ought 
to have been done may be seen from the masterly introduction of Mr. 
Firth, who, under colour of handing the old biography in, has practically 
bowed it out. R. GARNETT. 


Minutes of the Manchester Presbyterian Classis. Edited by W. A. SHaw. 
Parts II and III. (Manchester: Chetham Society. 1891.) 


Part Iof Mr. Shaw’s publication, which was noticed in the EnauisH 
Historicat Review for April 1891, was mainly taken up with the 
editor’sintroduction. The two remaining parts are mainly taken up with 
the text. The indirect evidence of these minutes is perhaps of greater value 
than the direct information which they contain. Hitherto the historian, 
in dilating on the well-worn theme of the impossibility of planting the 
Scottish presbyterian system in England, has had mainly to refer to 
the records of the English parliament, and to trace therein the restrictions 
imposed upon the presbyterian clergy by a parliament in which the so- 
called presbyterian party was predominant. With Mr. Shaw’s help he 
can now watch the process from the inside. He can see how little grasp 
the classis had on the coercive jurisdiction which was the great weapon 
of presbyterian ascendency in Scotland. One remarkable case is that of 
Lake, afterwards a nonjuring bishop. Though he defied the classis and 
continued to administer the communion in his own way, the difficulty of 
removing him was almost insuperable. Of course the classis was 
especially hampered after the victory of the army and of the independent 
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leaders, but even while the presbyterians were in the ascendant there is 
little to be seen of the all-pervading energy of the Scottish clergy. Mr. 
Shaw’s annotations and explanatory matter are worthy of the society 
which has selected him as an editor. SamuEt R. GARDINER. 


The Nicholas Papers. Vol. Il. Edited by G. F. Warner. (London: 
Camden Society. 1892.) 


Tue second volume of the ‘ Nicholas Papers’ is, like the first, excellently 
edited. It contains a selection from the correspondence of Sir Edward 
Nicholas from January 1653 to June 1655. Down to the end of July 
1654 Nicholas was living at the Hague ; after that he joined Charles II at 
Spa and Cologne. The intrigues of the court of Charles I, Middleton’s 
rising in Scotland, the royalist conspiracies in England, and the position 
and prospects of Cromwell’s government are the chief subjects discussed 
in the letters. On the first head Joseph Jane observes: ‘ When I see 
such animosities amongst ourselves and so causeless, I cannot wonder at 
the miscarriage of all affairs, the common enemy not being so hateful as 
we are to one another, and it must be the greatest of miracles if such 
hands restore a state from ruin’ (p. 147). The story of Long’s accusa- 
tion against Hyde, and many other incidents here recorded fully justify 
this conclusion. Like Hyde himself Nicholas saw only two remedies for 
this state of things. Let the king ‘do his own business himself, without 
being governed by anybody ; for since God has given his majesty so excel- 
lent understanding and judgment in affairs, certainly God will not bless 
him till he makes use of those great parts he hath given him’ (p. 14). 
Secondly, as Lord Hatton urged, ‘a well ordered and united council’ must 
be constituted; no single head, however able, could be able enough to 
guide the king’s policy (pp. 155, 231). It is evident that many who did 
not join the cabals against Hyde, regretted the king’s disposition to leave 
everything to him. ‘His overvaluing himself, and undervaluing others,’ 
wrote Norwich, ‘ together with his grasping at too much, hath and will, 
if it be still permitted, bring irrecoverable inconveniences if not ruin to 
these affairs’ (p. 279). 

Some of the most interesting letters in the volume are those of 
Captain Peter Mews, and the earl of Norwich. Mews was a fellow of St. 
John’s college, Oxford, who had served as a captain in the king’s guards 
throughout tlfe war, been taken prisoner at Naseby, and had received at 
several times ‘near thirty wounds.’ He appears here as an unsuccessful 
candidate for a professorship of philosophy at Breda, and as the agent 
employed in an important mission to Middleton in Scotland. Fortune 
reserved him to become bishop of Winchester, and to assist in Monmouth’s 
defeat at Sedgmoor. It is amusing to find him even in 1655, suggesting 
to Nicholas ‘ that, considering the mortality of the fathers of our church, 
some care may be taken for their succession’ (pp. 19, 169), The earl of 
Norwich was a man very popular with his contemporaries, who has received 
hard measure from historians. In the days of the king’s prosperity, his 
extravagance and his greed for monopolies had made both himself and 
his master unpopular. No one during the civil war had served Charles 
with more devotion. His great estate was now a thing of the past. ‘I had 
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all from his majesty,’ said Norwich, ‘and he hath all again.’ He took 
adversity and poverty in a cheerful and a jovial way, merely confiding to 
Nicholas his aspirations after a new, or at least a whole, pair of breeches 
and boots with soles thick enough to keep out the water. But he 
never lost courage or hope. ‘I have only the one suit that is now on 
my back, and some credit for my belly, which I will stretch out to the 
last rag and bit with this comfort, that it is for my king and master’s 
service, whose person and cause I will never desert, whilst I can wag 
nose, toes, or fingers’ end’ (pp. 321, 326, 337). 

One of the most valuable parts of the volume consists of the letters 
relating to the royalist rising in 1655. Mr. Warner remarks that they 
‘prove beyond all question the reality and wide ramification of the plot of 
which the risings at Salisbury and elsewhere were the abortive outcome, 
whilst at the same time they go far to explain the ease with which the 
insurrection was suppressed’ (p. xiii). Incidentally many of the letters, 
especially those of Joseph Jane, supply information respecting the doings 
of Cromwell and the governing party in England. After the expulsion of 
the Long Parliament, Nicholas greatly feared that Cromwell would get 
himself elected king, ‘which change I apprehend may be more durable, 
and worst of all for the king, whom God preserve ’ (pp. 12, 32). But in 
May 1653 news came from England that Cromwell ‘did rather join with 
Lambert and Harrison to preserve himself than that he did form this 
great alteration of the government in England, and that he hath no such 
absolute power in England or in the army as some apprehend at Paris 
and here, but that his authority depends very much upon the interest of 
the other two commanders and their fanatic faction’ (p. 13). This was 
much nearer the truth than most of the accounts of that revolution which 
found credit with contemporaries and later writers. There are descriptions 
also of Cromwell’s opening oration to his first parliament, and of the speech 
with which he dismissed it, and many references to the expedition which 
ended with the conquest of Jamaica (pp. 83, 161, 175, 193, 298, 808). 
Whether the expedition were successful or not, wrote Jane in June 1655, 
it would be a difficult work for Cromwell ‘ to reconcile all within, having 
now done whatever was imaginable to be acted by the king, if he had 
-received no opposition—impositions without parliament, commitments by 
souncil-table, prohibitions to lawyers to plead and commitments of them. 
‘The army must be firm or else the patience is miraculous’ (p. 836). ‘At 
this instant,’ adds Norwich, ‘ he is like one at the last gasp full of convul- 
sions, laying hold on what comes next him.’ Norwich was amazed at the 
boldness of his foreign policy. ‘’Tis wonderful the vast designs of 
Cromwell over and upon all the states and princes of Christendom’ 
(p. 888). The Huguenots rejoiced at his intervention on behalf of the 
Vaudois, and the French court hastened to disavow all part in the 
massacres in Piedmont (pp. 839, 343). Christina of Sweden openly 
extolled Cromwell and spoke slightingly of the Stuarts, while the prince 
of Condé, ‘ being lately at Antwerp, drank openly there a health to 
Cromwell, as to the wisest, ablest, and greatest commander in Europe’ 
(pp. 14, 142). ‘ Cromwell’s picture,’ writes an agent of the king’s from 
Paris, ‘ hath been openly sold here this long time, and of late with certain 
verses underneath, which the other day occasioned an officer by order 
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from the chancellor to seize them in shops or elsewhere, which done, the 
verses taken away, the pictures were restored to their owners.’ To this 
the king’s agent at Brussels adds an account of the high-handed manner 
in which the Protector had obliged Condé to redress the wrongs of an 
English subject (pp. 290, 354). 

In conclusion, a couple of small corrections may be suggested. On 
p. 108, instead of ‘ Richard Overton,’ read ‘ Robert Overton ’—the dis- 
tinction is of some importance. . On p. 137, for ‘ Col. Spicot,’ read ‘ Col. 
Shapcot.’ The reference in the text is to a speech supposed to have been 
made in the parliament of 1654 denouncing the proposal to make the 
protectorate hereditary. It was attributed to Col. Shapcot, the sheriff of 
Devon, and member for Tiverton. On 7 Nov. 1654, Shapcot complained 
of it to the parliament as a scandal against himself, and tending to the 
dishonour of the Protector, and the House ordered the arrest of the 
author and all persons concerned in printing or publishing it.! Lord 
Hatton complains much in his letters of a pamphlet concerning the 
attempted conversion of the Duke of Gloucester (pp. 171, 200). The one 
to which he refers is: ‘An exact narrative of the attempts made upon 
the Duke of Gloucester, being the extract of divers letters written out of 
France to persons of quality in England, and published for the satis- 
faction of all true Protestants.’ Printed and sold by T. Eglesfield. 4to. 
1655. C. H. Fiera. 


The History of Hampton Court Palace. Vol. III. Orange and Guelph 
Times. Illustrated with engravings, etchings, maps, and plans. By 
Ernest Law, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. (London: George Bell & 
Sons. 1891.) 


In this handsome volume Mr. Ernest Law completes his ‘ History of 
Hampton Court Palace.’ It was under William and Mary that the 
palace, with its parks and gardens, assumed what in the main is its 
present form. The older buildings being considered not equal to the re- 
quirements of the latter years of the seventeenth century, Sir Christopher 
Wren was called in to make the desired additions on the site of the old 
‘ Cloister Green Court’ of Henry VIII. This plan involved the destruction 
of Henry VIII's state rooms, with their galleries, towers, and turrets—a 
woeful and wicked deed, no doubt; but to throw stones is not for us of 
the nineteenth century who swept away Northumberland House. The 
existing work of Wren by no means represents the whole of what was 
contemplated by him and his royal patron. Want of money stopped 
the works, and King William died before his projects were completely 
carried out. The style adopted—‘that of the debased Renaissance of 
Louis XIV ’—appears to have been due to King William’s taste. According 
to Horace Walpole, who had his information from a descendant of Wren’s, 
Queen Mary preferred an alternative design for the alteration of the 
ancient palace ‘in a better taste.’ Mr. Law observes that ‘if this means 
that an imitation of the old Tudor building was projected, we cannot but 
be glad, with Wren’s mock Gothic towers at Westminster before our 


* Burton's Diary, i. lxii; 7th Report Hist. MSS. Comm. p. 78. 
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eyes, that the style selected was one with which he was more familiar.’ 
In this the author touches on a question which we leave him to fight out 
with Sir Christopher’s admirers, who contend that the upper part of the 
towers of Westminster Abbey cannot in any fair sense be looked upon as 
his work. 

While the new state apartments were in progress, Queen Mary took 
up her abode in the ‘ Water Gallery ’ (afterwards pulled down), and thence 
superintended the laying out of the gardens. Her orange trees and 
agaves still remain; and one of the latter, which had not bloomed within 
living memory, suddenly shot up into flower, ‘ exactly two hundred years 
after it was first brought here.’ Among the most attractive of the many 
illustrations in this volume is the representation, from Jean Tijou’s 
‘Nouveau Livre de Desseins’ (1693), of two of the twelve beautiful 
wrought-iron screens which were made to enclose the private gardens. 
Patriotic pride has hitherto rejoiced in the attribution of these screens to 
one Huntingdon Shaw, of Nottingham, whose monument in Hampton 
Court church asserts that ‘he designed and executed the ornamental 
ironwork’ at the palace. But Mr. Law has searched the Treasury Papers 
in vain for Shaw’s name, and the doubt awakened by their silence was 
increased when in a ‘List of Debts in the Office of Works in 1701’ was 
found, under the heading of ‘Hampton Court Gardens,’ an entry of 
‘1,902. Os. 7d. due to John Tijou, Smith.’ The next step was the finding 
of Jean Tijou’s ‘rare and curious book,’ with the representation of the 
two screens as already mentioned. Shaw therefore must rest content 
with the credit, and that is not small, of having executed the Frenchman’s 
designs ; unless indeed we adopt the suggestion that Shaw was Tijou’s 
artistic ‘ghost.’ In 1865 these beautiful specimens of decorative iron- 
work shared the fate of other treasures of Hampton Court, Raphael’s 
cartoons to wit, in being consigned to South Kensington. ‘In deference 
to many protests,’ two of the screens were afterwards returned to their 
old home, though not to their original situation; while five have since 
been handed. over to Bethnal Green. Historic sentiment is on the side 
of Mr. Law in his desire to see both cartoons and screens back in their 
old places. 

The author gossips, pleasantly enough, about the life of William and 
Mary at Hampton Court. It was there that they received George Walker, 
of Londonderry fame, to whom the king gave a present of 5,000/. Little 
more than a month after, the king went to Newmarket, and came back a 
loser both on the racecourse and at cards, having parted with 4,0001. at 
one sitting. We are told what he had for breakfast and dinner, and with 
what medicines the doctors treated him, the most appalling being ‘ crabs’ 
eyes,’ and ‘the juice of 80 Hog-lice at six o'clock at night.’ With 
reference to the accident which cut short his frail life, mention is made of 
the story that the horse which fell with William had come into the 
king’s possession as part of the confiscated property of the Jacobite Sir 
John Fenwick, beheaded in 1697. Mr. Law seems not to have traced 
this tale further back than Miss Strickland’s ‘ Life of Queen Anne.’ But 
what is essentially the same legend is mentioned by Scott in ‘ Red- 
gauntlet,’ though he assigns the original property in the animal, not to 
Fenwick, but to his fellow-conspirator, Sir John Friend. 
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Enough has been said to give an idea of the contents of the book, 
without entering upon the times of Queen Anne and of the Hanoverian 
dynasty, or upon the very full information which Mr. Law affords as to 
the present state and management of Hampton Court Palace. The 
volume is artistically illustrated from various sources, and contains a 
good index to the whole work. Evita THoMpPson. 


Bernard de Montfaucon et les Bernardins, 1715-1750. Par EMMaNnvEL 
DE Broeuiz. 2 Vols. (Paris: Plon, Nourrit, et Cie. 1891.) 


PrincE EMMANUEL DE Broauiz has continued his studies on the Bene- 
dictines by these two volumes on Montfaucon and his school; and he 
has conferred a great service on all students of French literature by thus 
throwing some light on the too much neglected work of the great scholars 
of St. Germain des Prés. It is needless to say that he has carried out his 
work with grace and elegance, and that these two volumes are interest- 
ing reading. They show a large acquaintance with the European scholar- 
ship of the period, and put before us many almost forgotten names; their 
most valuable part consisting in the numerous extracts from the corre- 
spondence of the abbey from all parts of Europe. The author presents us 
with a moving picture of people of all kinds ; first, the grave monks and 
scholars of the abbey; then their literary friends and visitors; then the 
great people among whom literary and especially archeological scholar- 
ship was the fashion ; then the learned correspondents of the order in the 
various European countries and in the French provinces. And along 
with this we have a collection of the family correspondence of Mont- 
faucon: a very amusing series of letters of a certain Abbé Folard to Dom 
Thuillier, selections from the Roman correspondence of the abbey, and 
finally two chapters, the first dealing with the production of Montfaucon’s 
last great work, the ‘ Monuments dela Monarchie Frangaise,’ the other 
giving some account of the last important writers of the abbey, and of 
its decline. There is certainly no want of variety, perhaps too much, in 
the subjects with which M. de Broglie deals, and the reader obtains a 
large amount of varied information. 

But with all this, the book is undoubtedly disappointing. We cannot 
but feel that a writer with such diligence and knowledge might have 
done much more. It is true that he modestly disclaims in his preface 
any intention of producing a work of erudition, and says that he has not 
attempted a profound and exhaustive work, but has limited himself to a 
sort of voyage of discovery in one of the least explored regions of French 
literary history, hoping that perhaps his efforts may persuade some other 
to carry out the work more completely. But at the same time he says 
in his preface: ‘C’est le contre-coup de toutes ces nouveautés dans la 
paisible société de l’abbaye ; ce sont les changements qui se produisent 
graduellement dans ce monde de savants et de religieux sous l’influence 
des opinions nouvelles et de la transformation des mcurs, que nous 
youdrions maintenant étudier ;’ and in his conclusion— 

‘ Heureux serons-nous si notre but a été atteint au moins en une mesure, 
et si nous avons réussi & peindre fidélement la société de l’abbaye au dix- 
huitiéme siécle, avec les changements que la transformation des idées 
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et des mceurs a amenés 14 comme ailleurs; plus heureux encore si ce 
modeste travail, malgré ses lacunes et son insuffisance, pouvait servir pour 
la moindre part 4 réfuter les sophismes qu’une école toute récente essaye 
de répandre de nouveau sur la prétendue hostilité de la science et de la 
foi, au nom d’une histoire faussée et dénaturée.’ 

We scarcely feel when we have read these two volumes that we have 
learned much as to these matters. Interesting and amusing though this 
work is, we have honestly failed to find much light on the changes, 
except some of a superficial kind, which no doubt were passing over the 
ideas and manners of the scholars of the order. M. de Broglie has either 
intentionally or inadvertently allowed his attention to be drawn almost 
entirely to the most superficial matters. We confess that it appears to 
us not unreasonable that we should have looked for some attempt at a 
critical estimate of the work accomplished by Montfaucon and the 
Bernardines, in relation to their predecessors and to the scholars who 
succeeded them. But we have looked in vain for anything of the 
kind in these volumes. And surely the author might have made some 
attempt to throw light on the relations between these great scholars, and 
those movements of thought which were already beginning to shake the 
whole fabric of European beliefs and ideas. Nothing could be more in- 
teresting than a study of the causes which may be supposed to have 
hindered these men from doing anything to check the progress of the 
new ideas, which, while they cannot be called the causes of the revolution, 
at least contributed so powerfully to determine its form. How came it 
for instance, that the Roman catholic church in France, which possessed 
so many and such eminent scholars, yet completely failed to produce 
any men who did the same work and exercised the same influence as 
Butler and our other great theological writers of last century in England ? 
But to these and such like questions M. de Broglie suggests no answer. He 
has contented himself with describing the most superficial characteristics 
of men who were not wholly unknown before, and has added very little 
to our real knowledge. A. J. CARLYLE. 






Correspondance Secréte du Comte de Mercy-Argenteau avec l’Empereur 
Joseph II et le Prince de Kaunitz. Publiée par le Chevalier 
p’ARNETH et J. FLaMMERMONT. 2 vols. and Introduction. (Paris : 
Imprimerie Nationale. 1889-91.) 


Very possibly I shall be excused if on the present occasion I abstain from 
any attempt at co-ordinating the contents of these goodly volumes with the 
Mercy d’Argenteau literature already in existence or likely to be sooner 
or later called into being. Although nearly half a century ago Count 
Florimond’s private papers appear to have been restored to the jealous 
keeping of the Mercy d’Argenteau family together with the other contents of 
its private archives, and have thus for some occult reason remained inac- 
cessible ever since, yet enough and more than enough of his official and 
semi-official correspondence has now seen the light to warrant a tolerably 
confident judgment concerning both his capabilities and his shortcomings 
as a diplomatist. The letters now before us, which extend from 1781 to 
1790, besides a series of earlier letters from 1766 to 1780, very inconveni- 
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ently printed as an appendix of about two hundred and fifty pages, form 
an interesting supplement to the secret correspondence between Maria 
Theresa and her trusted ambassador at Paris, published seventeen years 
ago by MM. d’Arneth and Geffroy, and a valuable addition to the mighty 
mass, still but imperfectly digested, of materials for ‘ Josephine ’ history. 
For it is in this direction, rather than in that of throwing much new light 
upon the early history of the French Revolution, that the chief import- 
ance of the veteran Vienna archivist’s new volumes seem to lie. He has 
been admirably seconded in it by Professor Flammermont, to whose credit 
may safely be placed a large proportion of the abundant notes, and much 
of the excellent biographical introduction. This latter furnishes a con- 
nected account of Count de Mercy’s entire diplomatic career, from its 
commencement under Kaunitz at Paris in 1752 down to its melancholy 
close. For the political horizon was all darkness when in 1794 Count de 
Mercy resumed his diplomatic harness and started on a special mission to 
London, where he arrived merely to die. The narrative of his quarter of a 
century’s embassy at Paris brings home without much difficulty the twofold 
fact that de Mercy’s statesmanship was rooted in the ‘ system’ of the as- 
tute but fallible statesman under whom he had been trained, and that his 
position in France was one which could hardly have been reconciled with 
any other policy and any other sentiments than those consistently main- 
tained by him. Such things, in a more or less remotely similar way, 
may have been both before and since; but what a commentary on the 
principle of dissociating an ambassador’s personal interests from those of 
the régime to which he is accredited is furnished by Count de Mercy’s 
territorial possessions in France, his barony and seignory, his splendid 
hotel on the boulevard and luxurious country-house and park at Chen- 
neviéres—not to mention his cellar with 15,000 bottles of choice wines, 
which in August 1792 fell into the hands of a rapacious and indiscrimina- 
ting mob. And in addition to the real and pecuniary interests attaching 
him to his adopted country, there were other ties, more especially a liaison 
of an eminently respectable character, and of twenty-four years’ standing, 
and further family relations to which it had given rise. Count de Mercy 
would have been more than human (and he was not less so than most 
diplomats, though few have been so severely taken to task on the score of 
‘ egoism ’), had he not as long as possible regarded as axiomatic the sta- 
bility of a condition of things so closely connected with his own comfort, 
and had he not, much as he disliked the blind fury of the emigration, 
been driven out of his attitude as a monarchien and a moderate by the 
spoliation of Chenneviéres. There are several instructive passages in the 
section (V) of this introduction which recounts the experiences of the 
ambassador in retreat or semi-retreat, gradually estranging himself from a 
country where obviously ‘ for a long time to come an embassy from our 
court will be a thing of no purpose or consequence,’ and where literally 
everything that he held most precious had been trampled under foot. 
Thus it was not long before he was actually bargaining with the politician 
who had superseded him in the confidence of the unhappy queen as to the 
compensations by which the French monarchy was to purchase imperial 
support. ‘At this epoch it was not customary to make war for a principle, 
for an idea, without seeking to derive therefrom some immediate gain, 
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some solid advantage.’ The bargaining, therefore, was all in order. But 
what would M. de Breteuil have said had he been precisely aware of the 
projects which were being formed by M. de Mercy as a faithful servant of 
the house of Habsburg ? About this time the former imperial ambassador 
to the court of Versailles was exasperated against France, which it was his 
dream to reduce to impotence for all futurity. Nothing less was in ques- 
tion than to extend the Austrian Netherlands as far as the river Somme; 
from its source the frontier-line was to fall in with the Meuse about Sedan 
or Méziéres. Lorraine and Alsace were also to be taken away from France 
and exchanged for Bavaria, the latter being annexed to Austria. 

Such was, in intention at all events, the end of the famous ‘system’ 
of Kaunitz, of which we hear so much in an extensive section of this 
voluminous correspondence from the lips of the disenchanted founder of 
the system itself—disenchanted, but not with the self-evident wisdom 
of his own political conception. Even when not only Joseph II, but 
Kaunitz himself, was beginning to see pretty clearly that at the bottom 
of French political opinion were still the notions concerning the house of 
Austria that had obtained under Louis XIV, the minister could blandly 
assert that no other alliance imaginable could ever replace the Franco- 
Austrian for either the one or the other of the allies, and for France 
much less even than for theemperor. But although there is a great deal 
of declamation to the same purpose in Kaunitz’s letters to Count de Mercy, 
printed in these volumes, its partial hollowness must have been patent 
to the Chancellor himself as well as to the remarkably sober, thought not 
specially acute, intellect of his correspondent. After all, though for some 
time after Maria Theresa’s death the French alliance continued to be an 
integral element of the foreign policy of Austria, and though the wiles 
of Prussian statecraft, whether under the grand old king or under his 
incompetent successor, remained the béte noire of the emperor as well 
as of his chosen advisers, new ends were pursued during the new reign 
abroad as well as at home. Kaunitz was at times, at least, more eager 
for the Russian alliance than was Joseph II himself; and how were two 
‘systems’ in many respects so irreconcilable with one another to be 
carried on simultaneously ? 

To Count de Mercy’s share fell the task, ungrateful in itself, though 
executed by him with no apparent misgiving, of utilising in the interests 
of the imperial policy such influence over the action of the French 
government as was possessed by Queen Marie Antoinette. In October 
1781 we find him lecturing her with considerable precision concerning 
the essential points which it behoved her to keep in mind: first, as 
speedy as possible a conclusion of peace with Great Britain; secondly, 
resistance to the machinations of the court of Berlin; and thirdly, the 
desirableness of minimising the suspicions aroused in France by the 
Emperor Joseph’s approaches to Russia. During the years to which most 
of the letters printed in this collection belong, Joseph’s experiments (as 
they may be without captiousness called) in European politics were by no 
means always in harmony with the accepted traditions and obvious maxims 
of the French foreign office. The opening of the navigation of the Schelde 
to vessels of a country where, when it suited him, he was chez lwi, might 
seem to have been of a piece with the abolition of the Barrier treaties ; 
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nor can it be denied that the success of the emperor’s favourite scheme of 
an exchange (roc) between the Austrian Netherlands and Bavaria would 
have been altogether to the advantage of France, if France had anything 
to fear from him. On the other hand, nothing could be less welcome to 
French statesmen than the fast-and-loose policy of the imperial govern- 
ment with regard to the destinies of the Turk in Europe, or to the ulterior 
designs of which he was suspected with regard to a peninsula nearer to 
the Alps. Very possibly, had Joseph II lived long enough and proved 
strong enough, still more startling changes of ‘system’ might have 
taxed the ingenuity of his eminent chancellor in following without 
yielding. 

For the rest, these references to the relations between the policy of 
Joseph II and that of Kaunitz are in this sense beside the mark, that 
Count de Mercy seems to have exercised no appreciable influence upon 
the tenor of the instructions which he so consistently and (in a sense) 
so effectively carried out. Apparently, Marie Antoinette never resented 
the plentiful good advice which, both as dauphiness and as queen, she 
received at his hands, and which in foreign affairs, as already hinted, 
amounted to a perennial admonition to remember that she was an arch- 
duchess first, and a queen afterwards. In matters domestic, the counsel 
of her mother’s and brother’s trusted agent was in generals excellent, and 
in particulars nugatory. Count de Mercy clearly enough perceived how 
the influence of the queen, which could not but have been of high sig- 
nificance if reserved for measures, was wasted by being constantly exerted 
for men and women—in other words, in the personal interests of the 
crew of office-seekers and favour-hunters by whom she was surrounded. 
Yet the single instance in which he appears to have actively and success- 
fully supported a direct intervention on her part, was the choice of the 
archbishop of Toulouse (Loménie de Brienne) as head of the administration 
and minister of finance. This very unlucky step seems to have been contem- 
plated as desirable by Count de Mercy as early as 1781, six years before ; 
in an evil hour for the tottering throne which it was intended to support, 
it was actually taken. To speak profanely, it would have been preferable 
that he should have been made archbishop of Paris, as the queen had 
hoped he might be in 1782, and thus, to her imperial brother’s outspoken 
regret, have been driven into ‘an altogether spiritual career.’ The am- 
bassador, who in 1787 had actually hoped that some of the glory acquired 
by the new minister would reflect upon the emperor, as well known to be 
his friend, was fifteen months Jater at the queen’s request obliged to 
intervene afresh to bring in Necker, and if possible break their favourite 
statesman’s fall. In a very remarkable letter she had to confess the 
latter design hopeless, and to declare herself at a loss whom to place over 
the head of the unwelcome financier. ‘Some rein over him is needed. 
The personage above me is incapable of supplying one, and I never play 
more than the second part, and Number One, though I enjoy his confidence, 
often makes me feel this.’ If Queen Marie Antoinette spoke in these 
terms to her friend of her husband, what wonder that Count de Mercy 
should have entertained the opinion of Louis XVI to which he repeatedly 
gave expression, as of a mediocrity whose instinct was to surround himself 
with mediocrities. Generally, though not always, clear-sighted as to men, 
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the ambassador displayed no exceptional perspicacity as an interpreter of 
the signs of the times, before they announced themselves in characters 
which few eyes could mistake. More interesting, though not very different 
in spirit, are the comments with which Joseph II received the news of the 
successive events marking the collapse of the old order of things. Of the 
meeting of notables, he wrote in April 1787, that ‘if the king gives 
in and abandons the controller-general, his authority is lost for ever, and 
the clergy, nobility, and parliaments will form a sort of coalition, with 
the result that he will nowhere meet with aught but opposition, and in 
the end will find himself obliged, as is done in England, to accept what- 
ever ministers they may like to give him, and dismiss whatever ministers 
may displease them.’ 

Taken as a whole, these volumes fail to raise our idea of the sagacity 
or even of the common sense of the policy which they so copiously 
illustrate. Of course the French public blundered, and accused Marie 
Antoinette both at the wrong moment, and in a wrong sense, of being 
at the beck and call of an Austrian camarilla. But it is difficult to see 
what other result than the prevalence of this suspicion was achieved by 
the teachings of Count de Mercy and the preachings (for to such Marie 
Antoinette had as a matter of course to submit) of her affectionate 
brother. In the years which preceded the outbreak of the revolution 
France was a passive, and at times not even a benevolent, spectator of 
the successive enterprises of Joseph II in the domain of European 
politics; when the revolution had set in, and a declaration of indepen- 
dence had been promulgated at Brussels, the king’s minister of state, 
writing on the subject to the president of the national assembly, actually 
omitted to mention the alliance of his sovereign with the house of 
Austria. In the midst of his wrath, the author of that alliance, 
Kaunitz, was unable to persuade himself that even ‘little Montmorin, 
emphatically little as he is,’ could have made so monstrous a blunder on 
purpose. A. W. Warp. 


The Principal Speeches of the Statesmen and Orators of the French 
Revolution, 1789-1795. Edited by H. Morsr StrepHens, (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1892.) 


StupEnts of the French Revolution owe thanks to Mr. Morse Stephens 
for these two substantial volumes of selections, which will be found very 
serviceable to candidates for examination wlio select the French Revo- 
lution for special study, and indeed to any who have not the Moniteur at 
hand, and wish to read or refer to the speeches delivered by the chief 
orators of the assemblies sitting at Paris between 1789 and 1795. The 
book, which opens with a chapter on French oratory in general, has been 
edited with great care. Each speech, as well as the collective speeches of 
each orator, has its own preface of introductory matter. The names of 
secondary actors mentioned in the text are supplied with notes which 
well exhibit the fulness of Mr. Morse Stephens’s acquaintance with the 
period. Lastly, there is a copious and useful index. 

Vol. I. contains a full and good selection of the speeches of Mirabeau, 
Vergniaud, Gensonné, and Guadet ; two speeches by Louvet, and one by 
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Cambon. Speeches of members of the Right are excluded on the ground 
that, although of a high order of eloquence, they had no practical effect. 
From a literary point of view this ground is clearly insufficient ; nor does 
it appear justifiable if we are to regard the selection as historical only. 
Vol. II. opens with fourteen of Barére’s speeches—that is to say, no 
less than 157 of its pages are devoted to reports made by Barére in the 
name of the Committee of Public Safety. The allowance of so much 
space to Barére appears disproportionate. Barére as an orator, Mr. 
Stephens himself admits, had only facility and fluency; his reports as 
historical documents have not the importance which Mr. Stephens seems 
to attach to them. They are ex parte representations of events delivered 
in inflated language, and thus presented en masse form very wearisome 
and not the most enlightening reading. With Cambon, on the other 
hand, Mr. Stephens appears to have dealt somewhat hardly, only admit- 
ting one speech of his, a report on the situation of the Republic. Yet 
from Cambon’s financial reports with their exact and careful details, far 
more may be learnt of the real state of France than out of Barére’s 
wordy and often vague harangues. Cambon’s reports are not infre- 
quently indirect criticisms on the government of the Terror; Barére’s 
are justifications of the same often like sermons above criticism or reply. 
The remainder of Vol. II. is taken up by speeches of Robespierre, 
Danton, St. Just, and one of Baudin’s. 

As the book is intended for learners, it might have been better had 
Mr. Stephens confined himself strictly to the mere office of annotator, 
and not revealed, as he often does, his own judgments on men and 
measures. Such an assertion as that Guadet’s long-standing quarrel 
with Robespierre, and his refusal to make friends with Danton were fatal 
to the success of the Girondist party, can give no adequate idea of 
the causes of its fall; the statement (Vol. I. p. 268) that members of 
the legislative assembly, because they could not alter articles of the 
constitution, were confined to discussing matters of politics, and kept from 
legislating, may reappear in very strange forms in examination papers. 
In Vol. II. p. 165, we are told that unity and vigour could not have been 
maintained in the government had not Danton been destroyed. Asser- 
tions of this kind which must necessarily in a collection of speeches 
remain unproved, tend to bias the student’s mind, and may thus undo 
the work which the study of the documents themselves is intended to 
accomplish—namely, to enable him to form judgments of his own. 

Bertua M. GARDINER. 


Epoch Maps illustrating American History. By Aubert BUSHNELL 
Hart, Ph.D. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1891.) 


Tuts is a series of fourteen maps designed to illustrate the history of the 
United States. Some of them, as appears from the preface, had already 
been prepared for the ‘ Epochs of American History,’ which Dr. Hart is edit- 
ing. They give a great deal of information, they are clear and suggestive, 
and will be found at once useful and interesting by students of American 
history. 

The practical utility of maps is generally in inverse proportion to the 
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number of names which are given in them. Some of the maps in question 
are delightfully clear of names, but in others there are many which could, 
with advantage, be omitted. There is no greater mistake than to cram 
into charts and maps a number of small names of places, which have no 
direct and immediate connexion with the object or objects which it is in- 
tended to illustrate: the inevitable result is to puzzle and confuse, and to 
take away the attention from the points to which it should be exclusively 
devoted. A limited number of epoch maps of small size cannot of course 
give minute details of history. It is, therefore, perhaps hardly fair to suggest 
that there is nothing to indicate, for instance, that in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century the French were strongly established at Placentia in 
Newfoundland, and that Englishmen or rather Scotchmen had something 
to say to Nova Scotia before the treaty of Utrecht. Barbados might well 
have been strongly shown on the outskirts of maps 2 and 4; in the 
second of these two maps, if not in the first, the Leeward Islands 
should have been coloured as English; and in the first, Jamaica should 
not have been coloured as French. Natural boundaries are sometimes 
given, but not in all the cases where they would seem to be wanted ; and, 
when they are given, they would be helped by explanatory notes. 

There are two general criticisms which are perhaps applicable to these 
maps. In the first place, historical geography ought to show the bearing 
of geography on history, and not merely to register a certain number of 
changes of ownership of soil. Now these maps tell very well what actu- 
ally happened in history, but they do not tell how far the history was the 
result of the geography. For instance, map 12 shows which were slave- 
holding states and which were not, but it does not show why; it does not 
give the difference in climate, or explain that the hotter states grew tobacco 
and cotton. In the second place the maps are styled epoch maps, and 
they well illustrate what are ordinarily called epochs in American history. 
But, while the United States are not unique in their wars and political 
changes, they are unique in the extent to which and the rate at which 
an enormous territory has been peopled, developed, and yet held together. 
The peaceful events of the nineteenth century, the discovery of gold in 
California and silver in Colorado, the building of a transcontinental railway, 
and the later movements of the population and the discoveries which caused 
them were epoch-making events which shaped the future of the country, 
and ought to be illustrated in any form of historical geography. In a 
word the present useful series might well be supplemented by such maps 
as are given in the admirable introduction to the statistics of the 1880 
census of the United States, which illustrate the spread of population 
of each ten years from 1790 onwards. C. P. Lucas. 


Civil Government in the United States considered with some Reference to 
its Origin. By Joun Fiske. (London: Macmillan and Co. 1890.) 


Mr. Fiske has set himself a very clear and well-defined task, and has 
accomplished it'successfully. He has taken the whole body of institutions 
belonging to the United States, has dissected it, and shown what every 
organ really is, how-it comes to be what it is, and where it is. He ex- 
plains in a clear, definite, and concise fashion what has been the growth 
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of each institution in the past, and what is its practical utility and effect 
at present. It need hardly be said that the history of the United States 
lends itself to this method of treatment better than any other would. 
There we see under our eyes as living historical processes those changes 
which elsewhere have to be traced out in tradition and in imperfect survivals 
from the past. The student of institutions in dealing with the English 
colonies is like a student of natural history who should have under his 
eyes in the fauna of a single country both marsupial and non-marsupial 
mammals, together with the common parent stock and specimens of the 
intermediate varieties. 

In dealing with the federal institutions of his country Mr. Fiske has 
had a comparatively easy task. He would probably be the first to 
acknowledge how much he owes to the clear and exhaustive analysis 
which Dr. Bryce has made of the American federal constitution. Nor in 
dealing with the institutions of the various states can Mr. Fiske exactly lay 
claim to originality. Yet in a sense he is original. He has given a defi- 
nite meaning and reality to what are very apt to remain mere empty 
phrases. One can see that he has acquired the habit of instinctively 
translating political generalities into concrete facts. 

Mr. Fiske, like most Americans who deal with the history of their 
own country, is something of an optimist. He does not, indeed, conceal 
or extenuate the practical shortcomings in the working of American in- 
stitutions. He does apparently regard those shortcomings as in the main 
transient and accidental. He tells us that ‘popular government makes 
many mistakes, and sometimes is slow in finding them out, but when once 
it has discovered them it has a way of correcting them.’ Here Mr. Fiske 
is a little more influenced by phrases than is his wont. What is a 
mistake ? A system may be very profitable to the practical politicians— 
to the men who work the machine—and very bad for the future and even 
for the present of the community. Whether a system or a measure is, 
for the purposes of popular government, a mistake or not will depend on 
whether we apply the term popular government to the whole body in 
whom political power theoretically exists or to those who practically 
exercise it. The former may have the wish to amend known evils when 
they recognise them, but the latter will do their best to prevent dis- 
covery and to hinder amendment. One cannot but feel that writers like 
Mr. Fiske underrate the exceptional advantage which the republic has 
enjoyed in her vast undeveloped resources. As Mr. Bryce puts it, 
America ‘ has the glorious privilege of youth, the privilege of committing 
errors without suffering from their consequences.’ Unfortunately Mr. 
Bryce and those who follow him seem to forget that youth is not per- 
petual and that the tendency to err may remain when the immunity has 
vanished. Mr, Fiske’s optimism, however, is not of the most dangerous 
sort. He may somewhat overlook certain facts or underrate their import- 
ance. Still his theories are always based on a definite knowledge of facts. 
He does not make fetishes out of vague general phrases. 

When history is treated as Mr. Fiske treats it the biographical side 
necessarily falls into the background. Mr. Fiske does not indeed forget that 
political institutions are worked by living human beings. But, as he would 
probably say himself, he is dealing mainly with the continuous and collective 
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action of bodies of men. Yet even that action cannot be properly estimated, 
unless we understand how far it has been hastened or delayed, or some- 
times even wholly changed, by the overruling influence of individual men. 
One advantage at least a writer has who thus deals with the general 
and impersonal side of history. It frees him, or ought to free him, from 
the worst temptations of partisanship ; for though the spirit of advocacy 
in a historian may have its root in political opinion it is almost always in 
dealing with individual character that it asserts itself. It is, perhaps, 
owing to this that Mr. Fiske deals so fairly and dispassionately with the 
disputes between the mother country and the colonies, and that he steers 
clear of that anti-English feeling which at times startles one by its sudden 
appearance in such sober writers as Mr. Lowell and Mr. Lodge. No one 
has brought out more clearly than Mr. Fiske that the disputes which led 
to separation were in a great measure due to the unacknowledged and in 
a measure unperceived change which during the eighteenth century had 
come over the position of parliament. Mr. Fiske says (p. 157), ‘In 
England .. . this theory that the Americans were subject to the king’s 
authority, but not to that of parliament, naturally became unintel- 
ligible after the king himself had become outwardly subject to par- 
liament. The Stuart kings might call themselves kings by the grace 
of God, but since 1688 the sovereigns of Great Britain owe their seat 
upon the throne to an act of parliament. To suppose that the king’s 
American subjects were not amenable to the authority of parliament 
seemed like supposing that a stream could rise higher than its source. 
Besides, after 1700 the British empire began to expand in all parts of 
the world, and the business of parliament became more and more imperial 
It could make laws for the East India Company; why not, then, for the 
Company of Massachusetts Bay? ‘ Thus,’ says Mr. Fiske, ‘ the American 
theory of the situation was irreconcilable with the British theory, and 
when parliament in 1765, with no unfriendly purpose, began laying taxes 
upon the Americans, thus invading the province of the colonial legis- 
latures, the Americans refused to submit. The ensuing quarrel might 
doubtless have been peacefully adjusted, had not the king, George III, 
happened to be entertaining political schemes which were threatened with 
ruin if the Americans should get a fair hearing for their side of the case.’ 
The matter could hardly be stated in short compass more clearly or fairly. 
J. A. Doytz. 


The English Republic. By W. J. Lixtoy. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Kineton Parkes. (London: Sonnenschein. 1891.) 


A Book such as the present has an interest wholly apart from that which 
may, or which may not, be aroused by the merits of its contents. It 
may be viewed, and the historical student will be inclined to view it, as 
presenting in a concise and readable form the ideas and enthusiasm 
which animated the important party to which the writer himself 
belonged. But before we may take that view, and turn to comment 
on the importance it derives from such a connexion, a few words must 
be devoted to the consideration of its positive value. Looked at in this 
aspect it does not deserve a very high place in our esteem. The essays 
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forming this little volume, a collection, or rather selection, of papers printed 
in the ‘English Republic’ between 1851 and 1855, apparently have 
two aims. As in performance of one of these they deal with no less a 
matter than the institution in England of a ready-made republic, the 
nature of the demand made on their author by his own work will be 
pretty evident. Failure itself can be no discredit when encountered in 
such a task. The only question is the method of failure. We do not 
expect a writer in a periodical to show himself at once subtle in the 
solution of difficult problems in political philosophy, cognisant of history 
so far as it bears on his subject, able to deduce from such knowledge the 
instruction contained, and capable of realising the difficulties involved 
in administration, but it would be, let us say, gratifying to find that a 
writer undertaking so great a task had made more strenuous efforts than 
Mr. Linton’s appear to have been to qualify himself in these various 
directions. It is more pleasant to turn to the other aim which he had in 
writing. He wished to animate and impress his contemporaries, and 
especially his party, with the idea of a national republic, and on the 
whole with that idea as understood by Mazzini. After saying this it is not 
necessary to add that his ideas, whatever his proposed measures might 
he, were eminently constructive. He and those who, like him, have 
preached the modern republican gospel have two great merits. In the 
first place they recognise the continuity of national life in history; in 
the second place they do not fall into the error of taking the means for 
the ends. They do not, for instance, preach universal suffrage as a goal 
to be attained, but rather as the means whereby they may attain their goal. 
Let us say, then, that they spell their republic with a very big initial. 
But they have the defects of this quality ; they vastly overrate the ease of 
making mechanical changes, and they vastly underrate the effect which 
such changes are likely to produce. These are mistakes, indeed, and they 
are mistakes which they could only correct by a true knowledge of 
history and a more thorough attention to the art of statesmanship. 
Their history, unfortunately, is poor, and their statesmanship poorer. 
Yet, as suggested before, this book has its interest, and, we may 
add, its importance. It represents a particular stage in a parti- 
cular movement.. That movement in its active form extends back to 
the time when the influence of the forces culminating in the French 
revolution made themselves felt in England. At that time there 
sprang into existence several societies of a democratic or republican 
character, among them the ‘ Friends of the People’ and the ‘ Society for 
obtaining Constitutional Information.’ Into their history it is unnecessary 
to go. Of course they were suppressed, and equally of course the forces 
they contained turned themselves into other channels. They keep breaking 
out during the era of repression, and when that was over they appeared 
unaffected and still potent in the earlier chartism of 1887-1889. The action 
of the national convention was singularly like that of one of these revolu- 
tionary societies. Neither the one nor the other was destructive or negative 
in tendency. They were both characterised by similar qualities and similar 
defects. But there were other forms in which this spirit of democratic 
ardour exhibited itself. A number of little societies were formed for the 
purpose of cheering on, as it were, those engaged in struggles against des- 
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potism in foreign countries. There were the‘ Friends of Poland,’ the ‘ Friends 
of Italy.’ No doubt the international patriots were ready to form other such 
societies, and perhaps it was the mere difficulty of communication which 
prevented the appearance of the ‘ Friends of Thibet’ to discountenance the’ 
tyranny of the ‘Thibetan lama,’ who figures with such rhetorical bathos at 
the close of one of Mr. Linton’s denunciations. But now we must recognise 
the effect of certain influences on the direction of the main movement. On 
the one side the writings of Mazzini elevated and renewed its life ; on the 
other the teaching of socialism—at first of the early French socialism and 
of Owen, afterwards of the more scientific German socialism—tended to 
give it a new direction. Under the guidance of Bronterre O’Brien a social 
character became more firmly impressed on it. Its extremist members 
formed the English branch of the abortive ‘ International,’ while those 
who shrank from such a connexion turned their activities into the task 
of achieving various social reforms. 

The weakness of the movement was an absence of that quality which 
supplies in politics the place humour holds in literature. Few, if any, 
had any sense of due proportion. Thus we find a convention gravely 
summoning the speaker of the house of commons to appear at its bar, 
and we have Mr. Linton hurling a vague denunciation at the head of 
the lama. Another fault was ignorance, and in many cases an ignor- 
ance which, by reason of its neglect of the means of learning, was 
wilful. But as grave as any fault was the substitution of assumption for 
historical research and actual inquiry. We have reproductions of 
Rousseau in his very worst aspects. The lesson which the leaders of the 
movement had to learn, and never did learn; was that facts teach and-do 
not merely illustrate. It was largely due to these defects that so little 
actual achievement has been attained by the efforts and enthusiasms of 
which we have been speaking. That they were wasted in consequence 
it would be untrue to say; they have achieved much indirectly. They 
have prepared the way for the carrying out of many schemes of social 
reform even if they have devised few that have met with success. It may 
even be that they have in part made ready the ground for some new 
republic which will be established by others. It-is something to achieve 
a result even if it be different from that aimed at. The aim which the 
leaders of the movement had in view was one they were not likely to 
realise. It is men like Cavour, not men like Mazzini who establish 
and maintain governments. KE. C. K. Gonner. 


The Growth of German Unity : an Historical and Critical Study. By 
Gustav Krause. (London: David Nutt. 1892.) 


Tats little book contains a concise and accurate account of the unification 
of Germany within the narrow limits of two hundred pages. Dr. Krause 
says in his preface that he was led to undertake the work by desire to dis- 
prove the theory of some Englishmen that the German empire would fall 
to pieces as soon as its three great founders had passed away. He ac- 
cordingly published a lecture on ‘the growth of German unity,’ which 
forms the basis of the present volume. The author has throughout 
followed the best authorities, and, while keeping the requirements of the 
* poor English reader’ well in view, he has given occasional references to 
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the standard works on the subject. Any one who reads the book will gain 
a.clear idea of the main incidents in the development of German unity 
from the time of Luther down to that of Bismarck. Indeed, in his con- 
cluding chapter, Dr. Krause, who is understood to be a frequent contri- 
butor to the literature of contemporary politics, looks forward to a day 
when the German empire will be rounded off by the inclusion of the 
German-speaking population of Austria. 

As he approaches his own times, Dr. Krause sometimes errs on the 
side of excessive patriotism. Here and there he is constrained to indulge 
in fine writing, but he disarms all criticism of this tendency by warning 
his readers that ‘ the book is written in the German spirit.’ What this 
means is well known to every student of German history and politics. 
Occasionally, as for example in his treatment of the Luxemburg question 
of 1867, his German bias is apparent. He evidently thinks that the 
grand duchy ought to be part of the German empire. If he visits Luxem- 
burg he will find that this is not the opinion of the inhabitants, who 
are anxious to remain neutral. But his account of the last forty years 
is written in a judicious manner. He is not a doctrinaire, and looks 
at events from a practical standpoint. To judge from the ease with which 
he writes our language, he has evidently resided long in England, and 
fully understands that distrust of Idealpolitik which characterises our 
historians as well as our statesmen. 

The book is brought well up to date, and Dr. Krause’s acquaintance 
with recent political literature is extensive. Thus, he quotes ‘ Rembrandt 
als Erzieher,’ the work which made so much stir in Germany eighteen 
months ago, and cites Prince Bismarck’s speech to the national liberals of 
Geestemiinde on his election to a seat in the Reichstag last spring. In 
view of the twenty-fifth birthday of the national liberal party which falls 
in the present year, this extract is particularly interesting. It would have 
been well if he could have found room to tell his readers something more 
about the ‘ Great Elector,’ whose importance has of late been more than 
ever recognised. In most English books this prince is treated as one of 
the ‘ suppressed characters ’ of German history, but he certainly deserves a 
chapter to himself. Dr. Krause’s book, it should be added, is well printed 
and remarkably free from typographical errors. W. Minter. 


The Government of Victoria (Australia). By Epwarp Jenks, M.A., of 
the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. (London: Macmillan & Co. 1891.) 


Tus volume is in the first instance a text-book which Mr. Jenks prepared 
for his students whilst he was professor in Melbourne University ; but 
the author hopes that his work will interest a wider class of readers—a 
hope which he is in every way entitled to entertain. Mr. Jenks is already 
known to historical students as the author of an essay on ‘The Consti- 
tutional Experiments of the Commonwealth,’ reviewed by Mr. C. H. 
Firth in vol. vi. No. 23 of this Review. Having been appointed to the 
chair of Law in the University of Melbourne, as successor to the late Dr. 
W. E. Hearn, Mr. Jenks found himself required to lecture on ‘ The Public 
Law of Victoria,’ a subject on which the student had no authorities to 
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guide him except acts of parliament, a very inadequate basis for the study 
of constitutional principles in a country whose government follows 
English precedents and in which, as in England, ‘much of that which 
is most important in sound constitutional knowledge is never embodied 
in statutes at all.’ This book is thus the first attempt which has been 
made to treat of the Victorian constitution in a thorough and scientific 
manner. It is likely to remain an authority of permanent value to the 
student of history, even though political changes should come to make 
it out of date for the Victorian lawyer. 

After an introduction dealing briefly with the government of the British 
colonies, and particularly of New South Wales up to 1835, the author 
devotes part i. to the history of Port Phillip from 1835 to 1842. Part ii. 
continues the history from 1842, when New South Wales obtained ‘ re- 
presentative’ government. Part iii. begins with the separation of the 
district of Port Phillip from New South Wales, under the name of 
‘ Victoria,’ in 1850, and treats of the five eventful years which preceded 
the grant of ‘responsible’ government in 1855. Gold was discovered in 
Victoria in 1851; and the discovery changed the pastoral province of Port 
Phillip into ‘a great country of artisan interests, striving to build up a 
giant system of mechanical industries, and viewing all things from the 
point of view of town life.’ In part iv., which occupies nearly half the 
volume, the author abandons the historical method for the analytical, 
and minutely describes the existing government of Victoria under the two 
main heads of ‘central’ and ‘local’ government. Under each of these 
the legislature, the executive, and the judiciary are separately treated. 
Historical changes between 1855 and 1890 are noticed incidentally. The 
details of this part could, of course, only be profitably criticised by Victorian 
lawyers and politicians. 

To the student of history and comparative politics the most interesting 
features of the book are the opportunities it gives of tracing the develop- 
ment of English principles of government when transplanted to a new 
soil. The Victorian constitution of 1855, though framed in the colony 
itself, is, in spite of its elective upper house, a constitution entirely of the 
English type. On the other hand, it may be noticed that the draft of a 
federal constitution which was framed in 1891 (and of which Professor 
Jenks has added a brief account in an appendix) shows, of necessity, the 
influence of American ideas. In a concluding chapter, which the author 
suggests may be skipped, but which is more likely to be read by many 
who will read little else in the volume, Professor Jenks ventures on some 
judgments and on some forecasts respecting Victorian politics. He points 
out the difficulties in the way of working the cabinet system of govern- 
ment where the conditions are wanting which have hitherto secured its 
success in England, ‘Cabinet government grew out of a combination of 
three special conditions—the presence of groups of influential officials 
accustomed to act together both in society and politics, the existence of 
strongly defined parties and policies, and the habit of deference to political 
tradition ’ (p. 878). In Victoria atthe present day all three conditions are 
wanting. 1. Victorian society is ‘atomic.’ 2. ‘There are no political 
parties in Victoria.’ ‘ All the old questions—extension of the franchise, 
vote by ballot, payment of members—have been settled.’ The struggle 
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between free trade and protection is over, at least for the present. Capital 
and labour are, indeed, arrayed against each other, but their opposition 
cannot afford a basis for party government, because they do not meet in 
the same house of the legislature: the capitalist has the upper house 
to himself, and the labour party have the lower. Professor Jenks suggests 
that if the two houses, though still differently elected, sat and voted to- 
gether, party government would be more possible than at present. 8. ‘The 
binding force of political tradition has been considerably weakened ’ 
in Victoria. There is a growing tendency to remove important depart- 
ments of public brsiness from the control of the ministry of the day, and 
to place them in the hands of non-political officials, so that the cabinet 
tends to ‘recede from its old position as working head of the executive 
system and assume a new status as a committee of inspection, which 
committee may itself ultimately become permanent ’ (pp. 380, 381). 

A peculiar feature of Victoria is that, unlike England, it ‘is a com- 
munity whose early government was based upon towns and town institu- 
tions. Before five years of its history had passed away it contained four 
principal towns, which have since become great centres of commercial 
life and political activity.’ Connected with the predominance of Mel- 
bourne is the excessive centralisation of government and administration— 
so contrary to what people are in the habit of regarding as characteristic 
of what they call ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ institutions. ‘From the very beginning 
of Victorian history, local authorities have been the creatures of and 
controlled by the central legislature’ (p. 364). This, Professor Jenks 
points out, is partly due to the fact that ‘ Victoria was settled at a time 
when central government in England was abnormally strong, and local 
government unusually weak’ (p. 381); partly also to the character of the 
immigration which the discovery of gold brought about; immigrants 
‘came as individuals, not as groups.’ The character of the country has 
contributed its share to favour ‘centralism;’ there are few mountains 
and only insignificant lakes and rivers. But now that population has 
settled down, and local ties begin to be formed, this tendency will pro- 
bably be checked; and a country so democratic as Victoria can only 
attain political stability by the development of local institutions and 
local patriotism. The cabinet system may then become unnecessary, 
and the American or the Swiss system of appointing ministers be adopted. 
Such is Professor Jenks’s forecast; but this is prophecy rather than 
history. 

Professor Jenks points out that the term ‘federal,’ as applied to the 
council appointed in accordance with the ‘ Federal Council of Australasia 
Act’ of 1885, is misleading. ‘The union at present existing is one of 
the rare examples of confederation now surviving’ (p. 872, note). With 
regard to the recent movement towards a true ‘ federation,’ Professor Jenks. 
calls attention to the fact that hitherto no federation has ever been 
formed except ‘ through physical force, or the fear of physical force.’ But 
to form a federation, even without this pressure, would not be the first task 
which the Australian colonies have undertaken almost without precedent. 
‘To say nothing of the ballot system, which, in addition to the doubtful- 
ness of its utility, labours under the disadvantage (in this respect) of 
ancient precedents, we may point to the fact that Victoria, South Australia, 
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‘and New Zealand are engaged in the unprecedented task of building up 
an extensive social, political, and industrial fabric on the unalloyed basis 
of voluntary labour’ (p. 874). Davin G,. Rircnte. 


A History of Medical Education from the most Remote to the most Recent 
Times. By Dr. Tuzopore Puscumann. Translated and edited by 
Evan H. Hang, M.A., F.R.C.S. (London: H. K. Lewis, 1891.) 


Proressor Puscumann’s ‘Geschichte des medicinischen Unterrichts’ 
(1889), which has been translated by Mr. Evan H. Hare into correct 
English, commendably free from traces of the German idiom, is the first 
book specially devoted to the subject, or, as the preface says, it is ‘the 
first attempt at a systematic exposition of the history of medical educa- 
tion.” Hitherto medical education has been treated as a part of the 
general history of medicine, as in the comprehensive work of Hiiser, where 
it receives regular and tolerably full attention in special sections within 
the respective periods. There were obvious advantages in not detaching 
the history of the training of medical and surgical pupils from the history 
of the subject-matter, from the history of hospitals and the care of the 
sick, and from the history of authority as arising from great personalities 
or great names, such as Galen and Avicenna. To abstract the educational 
side of the history from these embodiments is an illusory kind of special- 
isation, which results, not in depth of view, but in a rather broken outline. 
Dr. Puschmann has felt constrained to carry the general history along 
with him in the successive periods ; and, as the subject-matter increases 
in volume and complexity towards: modern times, his special theme 
becomes lost in the more general, while the latter necessarily lacks the 
completeness which the same erudition would have given to it in a work 
upon a different plan. So far as relates to the physician-priesthoods of 
antiquity, the Bhramanical, Egyptian, Jewish, and Asclepiad, there is no 
great difficulty : his history is the ordinary one of the general historian of 
medicine, covering the whole ground of training, professional standing, and 
subject-matter. But as soon as medical literature begins, it becomes 
apparent that the doctrines of schools, the biographies of leaders, the 
bibliography, the materia medica and chirurgica, the care of the sick, 
specialities of practice, and all the matters that come fully into such a 
history as Hiiser’s, have to be touched upon so as to make the history of 
medical education intelligible. 

The author, as professor of the history of medicine at Vienna, and 
the editor of one of the Byzantine medical writers, is competent, 
and his reading has enabled him ‘to rectify numerous errors.’ But he is 
often reduced, doubtless for brevity sake, to mere lists of historical names 
not less bewildering to the reader for being printed in small capitals ; and 
when he does enlarge to a page or more, it is too often upon wholly 
adventitious themes, such as La Mettrie’s philosophy, Positivism, or 
subjects in physics, like the wave theory of light. These, and other sub- 
jects hardly more. essential, serve to force the main stream of the history 
of medical education into a narrow channel from about the middle of the 
volume until it widens out again in the last section dealing with present- 
day medical schools. 
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On medical education proper the-author has brought together for the 
first time much information from scattered sources, including general 
histories of education, histories of university teaching, monographs on 
great schools (such as Salerno and Montpellier), or on provincial faculties, 
and on the teaching of particular subjects, such as anatomy (best worked 
out for Italy). These abundant sources, many of them recent and none of 
them difficult of access, have been searched most methodically, and have 
yielded many minor generalities (not without trite remarks) and some 
more speaking or concrete illustrations. The most notable omission in the 
book is England, perhaps because we have produced few papers on the 
history of our medical institutions, only occasional monographs, and abso- 
lutely no general work zur Orientirung. But Linacre and the College of 
Physicians of London ought at least to have been mentioned, as well as 
the barber-surgeons and the surgeons of London, even if only in the brief 
manner in which the origin of the great medical schcol of Edinburgh is dis- 
posed of. The more minute particulars are for Italy (largely from Corradi), 
and for Germany from the sixteenth century onwards. Regarding the 
former comprehensiveness of German professors, he instances the following: 
‘H. Conring not only taught medicine in Helmstidt, but philosophy and 
politics as well, and was, as O. Stobbe says, “the founder of the history 
of German law.” Meibom lectured upon history and the art of poetry, as 
well as upon medicine, and Johann Heinrich Schultze, besides being 
professor of medicine at Altdorf, held the chair of Greek also, and in Halle, 
to which town he afterwards removed, that of elocution and archeology.’ 
In his section on the more recent and present-day medical education, one 
finds little or nothing of the critical force shown in Billroth’s ‘ Lehren 
und Lernen der medicinischen Wissenschaften’ (Wien, 1876). On modern 
Oxford, but without special reference to medicine, he quotes with approval 
‘a remark which he professes to have found somewhere in M. Renan’s 
writings: ‘ A small German university, with its awkward professors and 
its starving private teachers, does more for science than all the pomp and 
wealth of Oxford.’ The study of the history of medicine appears to be 
gradually dying out in Germany. Not long ago it was taught at fifteen 
universities, ‘ while at the present time there are at most only two or three 
_of these universities at which lectures on this subject are held—or perhaps 
only announced.’ Vienna is one of these, but there is some objection 
taken there ‘ to the professor of this subject bemg a member of the College 
of Medical Professors in the enjoyment of full rights.’ Dr. Puschmann 
is so thoroughly complacent over the perfection of method which we have 
now reached that one can easily understand why the subject which he 
professes is becoming obsolete. History becomes only an occasion of 
learned curiosity and pious wonder. Of the use of Latin he says: ‘ The 
injury inflicted by it upon students, the patients, medical science generally, 
and upon the development of German culture constitutes a crime which 
‘can never be expiated.’ He finds in the present none of the old risks, 
and appears to have not the smallest suspicion that we may be still 
exemplifying the queerer tendencies of the mind or the more obvious faults 
of academicism in making this or the other product of ‘the experimental 
method ’ a doctrine of the schools. He would doubtless be surprised if 
any one told him that the authority of Galen was respectable and rational 
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beside some modern authorities which are not less binding on the com- 
pilers of text-books and on teachers. If the study of medical history be 
only for thankful contrasts with the present, and not at all for correction 
or instruction, its decline in Germany from fifteen chairs to two or three 
was inevitable, and is not in the least to be deplored. There is no great 
merit in being ‘a Whig on the business of an hundred years ago.’ 

C. CREIGHTON. 


La Ensettanza de la Historia. Por Rarart Auramrra (Museo Peda- 
gégico de Instruccién Primaria.) Madrid: Fortanet. 1891. 


Proressor ALTAmtRa’s treatise will be read with interest by teachers of 
history. It starts the discussion, and offers a solution of all the more 
important problems with which a school of history has to deal, and is 
moreover a rich storehouse of pedagogic bibliography. The subject is 
opened by a sketch of the condition of historical teaching in Europe and 
the United States, for which purpose the works of Seignobos, Fredericq, 
and others have been laid under contribution. It may be doubted, perhaps, 
whether such sketches are of practical utility when outside the focus of 
the writer’s personal observation. They represent rather the official out- 
line, and the roseate or clouded spectacles of individual informants, than 
the actual life of an historical school. 

To the subject-matter of history the author gives the widest limits, 
including within its scope the comparative study of institutions, sociology, 
literature and art, the influences of race, climate, and soil, a training in 
cartography, epigraphy, and paleology. Especial stress is laid upon the 
unity of history, which should comprise not only the ancient and modern 
civilisation of the West, but of the East. Having thus determined the 
matter, Professor Altamira treats of method, premising that history should 
be a necessary and universal subject of study, to be taught from the age 
of four until the close of the university career. In the lower grades oral 
teaching is regarded as the basis of all instruction, the text-book being a 
somewhat untrustworthy ally, to be sparingly employed. This leads to 
an exhaustive discussion on the character which text-books have taken 
and should take, and to the consideration of the parts to be respectively 
played by teacher and pupil in the class. Another fruitful subject for 
argument is the question whether the teaching of history should begin 
from the beginning or the end ; that is, whether it should follow the chrono- 
logical. sequence of events and the development of institutions, or the 
logical process from the known to the unknown. In the latter case the 
teacher will start with the explanation of the political or constitutional 
phenomena already familiar to his pupil, making the Revolution for in- 
stance the first stage on this return journey. On the continent it is 
noticeable that there is much more difference of opinion on this subject 
than in England. Here teachers almost invariably prefer the chronologi- 
cal method, but it must be admitted that the instinct of their pupils more 
often than not directs them to the later periods. 

No writer can insist more strongly than the author upon the necessity 
of referring the student as early as possible to original sources, of giving 
him every opportunity of becoming acquainted with the material of his- 
tory, whether in the archives, the museum, or the field, deficiencies being 
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supplied by plates, casts, and other vehicles of representation. Finally a 
programme is suggested for the school of history at the Spanish universi- 
ties, which at present are admitted to be lamentably in arrear, owing 
partly to the insufficiency of staff and inadequate organisation, but chiefly 
to the total ignorance of the pupils whom it is the task of the university 
to train. Professor Altamira’s remarks on this subject are of especial 
interest to English teachers of history, who labour under very similar 
difficulties. A considerable knowledge of ancient and modern languages, 
of geography, sociology, paleography, and archeology is required as an 
essential preliminary to any advanced study of history at the university. 
A certain number of courses on general and on national history should be 
obligatory throughout the whole university career of three years; and 
these should in the case of more serious pupils be accompanied by special 
studies. Lectures should take the form of monographs on special points 
of importance, rather than that of complete chronological sketches ; indeed, 
with a proper preliminary training at school the latter would necessarily 
disappear. After the first elements have been taught, the place for epi- 
graphy and paleography should be rather the workshop than the lecture 
room or the seminar. Should such a scheme be realised, the study of his- 
tory in Spain might rapidly make headway. But as much depends upon 
subject as upon object and method, and it is to be feared that the Spanish 
undergraduate may prove, as we are assured that his English contemporary 
is, too much of a gentleman to be an historian. Judging from our com- 
paratively low English standard, we confess to thinking the author’s 
scheme somewhat impossibly ideal, but Professor Altamira is perhaps the 
archer of Machiavelli, who takes a higher aim than the mark which he 
hopes to hit. The conclusions as to method, to which experience has led, 
are soundly and temperately drawn. It may be doubted, however, 
whether, in his predilection for the oral and the tangible, the author does 
not undervalue the stimulus which reading, often mere unorganised reading, 
can give. The historical bacillus is perhaps more often taken into the 
system through the eye than through the ear, though in the former case 
its propagating power can be the less regularly traced. It may be urged, 
indeed, that the love for reading and the dislike for teaching are peculiar to 
the Englishman, with the attendant result of a high standard of general 
intelligence and culture, and a low standard of professional training. 

In a democratic age the individual is at a discount, and Professor Alta- 
mira follows the general tendency to the disparagement of personal his- 
tory. Yet history, at least, should not count noses. It is the heroes 
after all and not the masses who have led the world into and through 
great changes. The birth and death of kings and statesmen, the world’s 
battles and sieges, have been in some cases as momentous in the world’s 
history as the decadence of peasant holdings or the development of the 
justice of the peace. So, too, man as a moral example, sometimes even 
as a physical agent, may be better worth study than his climatic or geologi- 
cal environment. It is yet possible that Plutarch may outlive Buckle. 

E,. ARMSTRONG. 
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The Record Interpreter: A Collection of Abbreviations; Latin Words and 

Names used in English Historical MSS. and Records. Compiled by 
C. Trick Martin, Assistant-keeper of the Public Records. (London: 
Reeves & Turner. 1892.) 


Tus little handbook is, as its compiler duly states, ‘an amplification 
of his ninth edition of Wright’s “Court Hand Restored,” with the 
addition of a list of the abbreviated forms of Latin and French words 
used in English records and MSS.’ For English students it may take 
the place of Chassant’s useful ‘ Dictionnaire des Abréviations,’ though it 
differs from that work in using ‘ record type’ instead of exact copies of 
the written forms. The glossary of English Low Latin is useful, and 
will probably be enlarged in future editions, for fresh words are con- 
tinually turning up in newly published documents, but, as it stands, 
it will be found satisfactory for the majority of Anglo-Latin chronicles. 
There are few ghost-words, ‘fingera’ for ‘frugera,’ ‘ paunagium’ and 
‘boceras’ look like misreadings, as do also ‘erthmiotum,’ ‘ blanhorn,’ 
and ‘ gomphus,’ though the famous misreading ‘ coscinis ’ of a well-known 
charter is rightly omitted. Some words want fresh or enlarged defi- 
nitions, as ‘bragmannus,’ ‘bothena,’ ‘gara terre,’ ‘bursa,’ ‘ haerela,’ 
‘ sullinga,’ ‘ thernum ;’ ‘ gerstona’ is omitted, as is ‘ gialla,’ though other 
forms as ‘gialda’ are given. Curious forms are ‘ hlammator,’ ‘fico.’ 
“ Muffulae’ are mits, fingerless leather gloves, the ‘muffles’ of Mr. 
Broughton ; ‘ infalistatio ’ finds its true explanation in Mr. Orpens’ edition 
of the ‘ Song of Dermot and the Earl,’ where ‘ enfaleiser ’ is used of putting 
to death by hurling off a cliff into the sea. Shakespeare’s Cliff at Dover 
seems to have been our English Tarpeian. One might almost guess that 
its modern title is partly owing to a confusion with some older word, 
‘sacbere,’ or the likee The Sussex suicides mentioned by Beda, the 
medieval and renaissance practice of hurling a criminal from a tower, 
the ‘ defenestration ’ of the regents at the beginning of the Thirty Years’ 
War, and King Theodore’s more recent executions recur to one in this con- 
nexion. It would be convenient to put Christian names and surnames under 
one alphabet, for, as it is, some names as ‘ Albericus’ occur twice, while 
‘ Ferdinandus’ (Farrant) and ‘ Drogo’ (Drew) are only found among the 
surnames. ‘Klmua’ is misread for ‘ Eluiua’ (Ailfgifu) ; ‘ Fulqueyus’ 
.stands for ‘ Falquesius ;’ ‘ Ilerius’ represents probably ‘ Idres ;’ ‘ Streones- 
half,’ among place names, should be put into the old form. With 
Chassant or Prou for paleography, the excellent Scargill-Bird for index, 
_and this for interpreter, the English student of English records may get 
on without too frequent recourse to bigger books or to experts. We want 
an English ‘Prou’ badly; there are plenty of materials, but a sound, 
methodical, and handy ‘ English paleography ’ does not yet exist. 


-Christian Monasticism fram the Fourth to the Ninth Centuries of the 
Christian Era. By I. Grecory Smirn. (London: A. D. Innes 
& Co. 1892.) 

Txis volume consists mainly of essays contributed by the author to the 

‘ Dictionaries of Christian Biography ’ and ‘Christian Antiquities.’ As 

those dictionaries are far too costly to be bought by most students, this 
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book is welcome, but serious complaint must be made of the manner in 
which it has been executed. If it was intended really to satisfy the needs 
of beginners, it might well have been a third of its size and a third of its 
price, for if any attempt at compression had been made the author could 
not have failed to notice the extraordinary number of repetitions which 
sadly disfigure the book. In these three hundred and odd pages, at least 
thirty may be counted. In some cases the same statement is made four 
times with scarcely any change of wording : for instance, that St. Benedict 
‘preferred deans to priors;’ how the rule of St. Benedict absorbed 
the rule of St. Columban is told in more or less detail five times ; the 
little there is to say of the ‘ gyrovagi ’ and ‘ sarabaitae ’ is said four times ; 
again and again we learn that St. Benedict allowed his monks to drink 
wine ; the same phrase, the same Latin quotation is produced in the 
same connexion, till the reader restlessly watches every sentence to see if 
he has not read it a few pages back. Had Dr. Smith read his own articles 
consecutively, such a defect as this could not have passed uncorrected. 
Unfortunately he did not make his own index, and those who made 
it for him often give only one reference when at least three or four were 
required, for instance: ‘Dean, preferred by Benedict to a prior.’ Uni- 
formity in names has not been attempted. Charlemagne, Charles the 
Great, Karl; Columban, Columbanus; Mentz, Maintz, Mainz, may 
fairly puzzle beginners. Contradictions are not rare; we are told on one 
page that Chrodegang was Pepin’s cousin, on another that to call him 
his nephew is obviously one of Chrodegang’s biographer’s ‘ exaggerations,’ 
, and that he was ‘ of noble though not of royal blood.’ On one page we 
are told that Hegwmenos is Greek for abbot, on another that perhaps it 
is Greek for prior. It is confusing to be told of an anonymous rule called 
Regula Cujusdam, ‘ ascribed by some to Columba,’ ‘ supposed by Ménard to 
be the rule of Columba,’ ‘ not unreasonably ascribed by some to Columba,’ 
but ‘it is uncertain whether Columba framed a rule ;’ of ‘ the anony- 
mous rule which has been ascribed to Columbanus,’ and of ‘ an anony- 
mous rule (not the Regula Cujusdam usually ascribed to Columbanus’). 
The whole book needs careful correction, and, first and foremost, the 
‘ Life of St. Antony’ and all references to his name should be revised in 
the light of German criticism, for proof that he ever existed is entirely 
wanting. ‘Antony as we know him is no more than an ideal of the 
generation after Athanasius:’ see Professor Gwatkin’s ‘ Studies of 
Arianism,’ Appendix B, where the German authorities are cited. 


_ La Patria di Giovanni Caboto. Da F.Tarpucct. (Torino: Bocca. 1892.) 


THE author claims for Venice not only the adoption but the birth of the 
great navigator. The difficulties in his path are (1) the name which, 
spelt as it is in sixteen different ways, seems to connect it with a 
patronymic common on the Genoese Riviera; (2) Cabot’s description as 
Genoese by the Spanish ambassadors Puebla and Ayala in 1498; (8) the 
statements in ‘The Epitome of Chronicles,’ 8rd edit., 1559, in the 
‘Chronicle’ of Grafton, 1569, and in Holinshed, that Sebastian Cabot was 
the son of a Genoese. The statement of Ayala appears to be a mere 
transcript of that of Puebla, while Crowley alone appears to be responsible 
for those of the English writers. Giovanni Cabot was naturalised as a 
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Venetian citizen in 1476, under the decree of 1472, which required fifteen 
years’ continuous residence. In the majority of cases of naturalisation 
the previous residence of the new citizen is stated, but in some it is 

. omitted, and among these is that of Cabot. The author believes that the 
reason of the omission was the fact that the alien naturalised was born at 
Venice. 


Il Primo Viaggio di Pier Luigi Farnese Gonfaloniere della Chiesa negh 
Stati Pontifict (1587). Da G. Capasso. (Parma: Battei. 1892.) 


THE immediate objects of the gonfalonier’s progress appear to have been 
the fortification of Ancona and the Romagnol seaboard towns against the 
Turk, and also the recovery of the fortress of Roccabianca from Ludovico 
Rangone, brother of the more celebrated condottiere Guido. Ludovico 
had seized this papal stronghold by the aid of disbanded French troops, 
and was now coquetting with the imperialists. The existence of this nest 
of brigands was a cause of constant annoyance to the Parmesan, and 
might well attract to the district an invading army whether French or 
imperialist. The author’s main interest is, however, to disprove the well- 
known story of Pier Luigi’s outrage on Gheri, bishop of Fano, during his 
short visit at that town. With this view use is made of Gheri’s corre- 
spondence with Beccadelli immediately after the alleged crime. The 
libel is ascribed to the unconscionable scandal-monger Vergerio, fortified 
by Pier Luigi’s notorious character. 


Il Carteggio di Carlo Emanuele I, By Pierro Orst, Dottore in Lettere. 
(Torino: Bocca. 1891.) 


Dr. Orsi has edited, with appropriate commentary, a few of the numerous 
letters of Charles Emmanuel I, the duke of Savoy, whose rule began in 
warfare directed against France when it was weakened by the religious wars 
of the sixteenth century, and endedin warfare directed against Spain when 
it was weakened in the seventeenth century by the defects of its absolute 
system of government. Dr. Orsi’s object is to draw attention to the import- 
ance of publishing the entire correspondence of a man of such varied 
activity, whom he moreover credits with being the originator of the idea of 
connecting the growth of the house of Savoy with that of Italian indepen- 
dence. Dr. Orsi tells us that he hopes to be able soon to throw new light 
on the somewhat mysterious negotiations which preceded the election 
of Ferdinand II to the empire, a task in which all interested in the history 
of the time will wish him success. He would place his readers under 
additional obligations if he would be a little more definite in his refer- 
ences. Hesometimes quotes documents from the British Museum library 
which are in the Record Office, and he avoids giving more than the num- 
ber of the volume or bundle in which the document in question is to be 
found. It took a long search in the Lansdowne manuscript 1287 to dis- 
cover at folio 40 the letter which Dr. Orsi prints at p. 84, and to find 
that the name of the Englishman to whom it was written was Farnes, not 
Farues, an impossible combination of syllables. 
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Rulers of India. Mountstuart Elphinstone. By J. 8. Corton, M.A. 
(Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 1892.) 


For serious students the pith of this book will be found in the ninth and 
tenth chapters, which tell how Elphinstone laid the foundations of the 
present order of things in the Bombay Presidency, first as commissioner 
for the territories wrested by himself from the Peshwa (1818-1819), and 
afterwards as governor of Bombay (1819-1827). Itis not the fault of 
the biographer, but the many-sided attractiveness of his hero, as amateur 
soldier, diplomatist, scholar, and Christian gentleman, coupled with the 
Procrustean plan of the series, that prevents our gaining quite so full and 
clear an impression as we should wish of the statesman and legislator. 
So far as it goes, Mr. Cotton’s selection of illustrative extracts from the 
mass of letters, minutes, and reports is judiciously made, and rich in 
instruction. In particular we are glad to find due recognition of the 
remarkable results traceable to Erskine’s most opportune gift of ‘ Bent- 
ham’! to the newly appointed commissioner. A few small corrections 
may be usefully made in a subsequent edition: (1) 4 is not pronounced 
as in land, but as in fast. (2) ‘Nine gharis’ (p. 36) would mean, at 
least in the mouth of a native in 1803, not nine but three English hours. 
(3) Mamlatdars are, at least in modern official terminology, distinct from 
‘deputy collectors ’ (p. 154). 

The editor’s plan of prefixing the same map, and one made for a quite 
different purpose, to every volume of the series, will scarcely commend 
itself to the reader who, desiring to follow the events referred to in the 
text, looks in vain for Assaye, Argaum, Kirki, Bhartpur, the Derajat, 
Malwan, and the Maratha country. 


A Short History of the English People. By J. R. Green. Illustrated 
Edition, edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss Kate Noreate. Vol. I. 
(London: Macmillan & Co. 1892.) 


Ir is unnecessary now to say more of a book so well known as Mr. Green’s 
‘Short History’ than that it fully deserves the splendid illustration 
which it has now received. Well chosen specimens of architecture or of 
works of art bring before us the handywork of the middle ages, whilst 
its achievements in an artistic direction are represented by numerous 
scenes from manuscripts, some of the most important being given in 
colours. Naturally, illustrations of this latter class tell us more of the 
way in which the men of the middle ages looked on things than of the 
things themselves. This is, however, just as it should be. ‘It was a 
favourite wish of my husband’s,’ writes Mrs. Green in her preface, ‘to 
see English history interpreted and illustrated by pictures which should 
tell us how many things appeared to the lookers-on of their own day, 
and how contemporary observers aimed at representing them.’ No history 
of England better lends itself to illustration than the one which more than 
any other deals imaginatively with the deeds and works of men other than 
statesmen or high ecclesiastics. We may well be thankful to Mrs. Green 
and Miss Norgate for at last placing the jewel in an appropriate setting. 

1 Mr. Cotton says (p. 156), ‘ presumably the Introduction to the Principles of Morals 


and Legislation ;’ but dates rather suggest, and a letter printed by Colebrooke (ii. 125) 
goes far to prove, that it was Dumont’s Traités de Législation. 
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A Treatise on Heraldry, British and Foreign, with English and French - 
Glossaries. By Joun Woopwarp and the late Gzorce Burnett, 
LL.D. 2 vols. (Edinburgh: W. and A. K. Johnston. 1892.) 


THE collections of the late Lyon king of arms form the foundation of this 
work, but Mr. Woodward has written or rewritten so much the larger 
part of its contents that he is no doubt justified in placing his name first 
on the title-page, though the other order would have been more graceful. 
No existing treatise on the subject, at least in English, can be for a 
moment compared with it, whether we ask for completeness or critical 
learning. It deals best of all with the heraldry of Scotland and England, 
it is remarkably full for France, and it provides abundant means of com- 
parison with the armorial usage of the other countries of Europe. But 
we must clearly explain that Messrs. Woodward and Burnett have written 
what they have professed to write, a treatise on heraldry, not a dictionary 
of coats of arms or of families bearing particular coats. It contains, 
indeed, a very large number of specimens and is illustrated by many finely 
blazoned plates; but though the ample index goes a long way towards 
forming a dictionary of armigeri, the book does not take the place of 
Rietstap or Papworth. The authors have also done much to wipe away 
the reproach usually cast against heralds of over-credulity to accept 
questionable history and of a proneness to carry their antiquities too far 
back. They are for the most part severely critical, though there are signs 
of weakness in regard to such matters as the early history of Germany. 
Their literary style is sometimes lacking in dignity, and it is unfortunate 
that the first chapter should open with a totally obsolete etymology. 
There are also some discrepancies in the spelling of names on the plates 
and in the text. But asa whole the book can be unreservedly recom- 
mended to all who wish to make a systematic study of not the least 
important of the Hiilfswissenschaften of history. 


The presidential address given by Professor Rhfs at the meeting of the 
Cambrian Archeological Association in Kerry calls for a word of notice. 
His positions are, first, that Ivernian neolithic Ireland was conquered by 
Goidelic bronze-wielding Celtic Aryans, who first occupied Meath or Mag 
Breg, the plain from Dublin to Drogheda. The southern wing of the 
invaders, the Lagenians [spears], held Naas, Duinrigh, Ard Brestine, and 
Sliab Suide Laigen; the northern wing, which occupied Louth or Mag 
Murthemni, was probably of Brigantian affinities, and is represented by the 
war-chariot champions Cuchulaind and his Setantian and Conaillian kin. 
This first colony sent out fresh invasions northward and southward. To 
the northward these are represented by the conquest of the Fir Ulaid of 
Oriel by the Three Collas, c. 831 a.p., which caused the Fir Ulaid to 
attack Roman Britain. To the south the Déisi [chosen ones] of Mag 
Breg migrated in consequence of a feud, and became the Decies of 
Waterford, c. 265-70 a.p. 

Next, the professor compares the Irish and Welsh genealogies with 
regard to Eochaid (brother of Oengus of the Déisi) who went over.sea an 
exile into Dyved [South Wales], and from whom came Elen, wife of Houel 
Dda and mother of Owen. These genealogies go back from Meredydd 
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who died 796, Ann. Camb., to Aida brose [Ewein Vreisg], four, or by 
another account, five steps above Gildas’ contemporary Vortiporius. They 
afford, even in their imperfectly recorded shape, a clue to dates of early 
events on both sides of the Irish Channel. 

Lastly, Professor Rhfs endeavours to find in Irish and Welsh poems and 
place-names records of Carausius, the usurper of 287 a.p., whom he looks on 
as the leader of the Irish invaders of Britain. He takes the Menapia of 
Eumenius to be the Irish Manapiapolis of Ptolemy, the predecessor of 
the modern Wexford. Pwil Cerysin North Wales, Polkerris at Fowey and - 
at St. Keverne in Cornwall, as well as the Penmachno stone, preserve the 
name of Carausius. The elegy of Corroi, the son of Daire, ‘who held a 
helm on the Southern Sea,’ refers to him and his adventure with 
Cuchulaind. He is associated with the Maqui Decceti or Ui Deaghaidh 
of Gorey, county Wexford, who have also left traces in Anglesey and 
Devon and in the Llandudno peninsula, which appears as Decantorum 
Arx,‘ Ann Camb.’ The empire of Carausius was a ‘ Munster or Momonian 
empire.’ 

The address forms a fitting appendix to the ‘ Scottish Review’ papers, 
which have done much to interpret the early authorities for the history of 
Caledonia, and have successfully settled the locale of tribes hitherto un- 
placed. The importance of bringing Welsh and Irish documents together, 
and seeking for help throughout the wide field of Celtic literature, is well 
illustrated in the case of Eochaid’s pedigree. The attempt to realise 
the conditions and directions of the first Aryan conquest of Ireland is 
suggestive and brilliant. Anything which touches that very numismatic 
tyrant Carausius, or that elusive namesake of his whom Mr. A. Evans has 
lately rescued for us, is interesting. A real admiral-emperor can scarcely 
have been forgotten in the lands he protected or plundered. 


The essay on Die franzdsische Politik Papst Leos IX, ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte des Papstthums im elften Jahrhundert, von Wilhelm 
Brécking (Stuttgart: Géschen. 1891), does not add much to our know- 
ledge of the subject. It suffers from defective information as to the 
internal affairs of France. The writer is successful, indeed, against 
Giesebrecht, in showing that the council of Rheims, 1049, so far from 
being ‘a great national council,’ included no prelates south of the Loire, 
while it was attended by some from Burgundy and Lotharingia; but on 
the whole matter he does himself injustice by setting himself too 
obviously to prove a case. No one disputes the importance of Pope Leo’s 
intervention in French concerns, but our appreciation of it is not increased 
when Herr Brécking magnifies points which are not of peculiar signifi- 
cance, and slurs over others which make against his thesis. His treat- 
ment of the pope’s dealings with Geoffrey of Anjou seems open to more 
than one criticism in this regard. When it is added that he has 
neglected a good deal of the recent literature of his subject, it will be 
seen that his work cannot be commended without qualification. It is, 
however, painstaking and well arranged, though the writer is rather apt 
to lose himself in details. 
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We are grateful to Dr. Georg Jacob for reissuing with additional notes 
his translation of extracts from Kaswini’s cosmography relating to 
Germany, first published in 1890: Ein arabischer Berichterstatter aus 
dem zehnten Jahrhundert (second edition. Berlin: Mayer & Miller. 
1891). Kaswini wrote in the thirteenth century, but the value of the 
passages here selected lies in the facts that they contain information derived 
from the lost geographical work of Abu-l-‘Abbas el-‘Udri (1003-1085), 
and that part of this is taken from the accounts given by a still earlier 
Arab traveller, El-Tartishi (the man of Tortosa), who possibly went on 
the Moorish embassy to Otto the Great in 973. The excerpts relate 
chiefly to German towns; one of them is of a general character and 
describes trials by wager of battle and by ordeal. Some of them (e.g. 
that in which El-Tartishi mentions the Samarkand coins of A.H. 301 and 
802, which he saw at Mainz) have been already the subject of comment 
and discussion, for instance, by Heyd; but most are new to the non- 
oriental scholar. Only part, we are told, of the city of Mainz was in- 
habited, the rest being under cultivation. The Westphalian towns of 
Socst and Paderborn are placed ‘ in the land of the Slavs.’ In Schleswig 
there are but few Christians, most of the inhabitants being worshippers 
of Sirius, whose rites are here described. At Utrecht they use peat for 
fuel. The people of Rouen catch salmon and another fish ‘ which tastes 
and smells like a cucumber, and is found also in the Nile.’ In Ireland 
El-‘Udri seems to have seen only Northmen, who ‘ have no fixed dwell- 
ing outside this island in the whole world.’ The inhabitants have 
Norman manners and dress. They catch young whales and eat them 
before they are more than four months old; afterwards they are too tough 
for food. There are also notices relating to Sicily. These examples will 
show how full of interest this pamphlet of thirty-four pages is for those 
who wish to see how western manners and customs presented themselves 
to Arab travellers. 


The Allgemeine Geschichtforschende Gesellschaft der Schweiz 
publishes not only an Anzeiger several times a year, but also annually 
a Jahrbuch containing grave historical essays on Swiss subjects, and less 
frequently volumes of original documents or Quellen zur Schweizer 
Geschichte. Of these last, vol. x. (Basel, Geering, 1891), which lies before 
us, is of exceptional interest and importance. Of recent years many 
historical students have been diligently exploring the archives of the 
Raetian towns and villages; but here is a find which comes from the 
Thurn and Taxis muniment room at Ratisbon. This comprises no fewer 
than 215 documents ranging from 1251 to 1488, which are now edited 
with scrupulous care and accuracy. Three only had previously been 
published, and the whole collection is of very great value, particularly 
for the history of local names in Raetia. Among the Appendices are 27 
documents, varying from 1247 to 1893, which are now preserved at Nurem- 
berg, but originally formed part of the archives of the ancient village of 
Naters, opposite Brieg, in the Upper Vallais. They are of great though 
mainly local interest, and contain some interesting information as to the 
teutonising of the Upper Valla‘s in the fourteenth century, the German 
colony established by Naters at Ornavasso on the south side of the 
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Simplon, as well as transactions with Saas men &c. The editor makes 
a slip in his note to No.2; for the Jocelin ‘ vicedominus’ of Sion therein 
mentioned is quite a different person from Jocelin of Blandrate the 
‘major’ of Visp. We fully agree, however, with Herr Wartmann’s com- 
plaint that the new Swiss government map has done much to confuse 
and obscure the real meaning of many local names in the Vallais. 


Professor Ariodante Fabretti, of Turin, has made a good beginning 
for the local history of the Jews in Italy, by publishing thirty charters 
relating to their history at Perugia from 1310 to 1647 in a monograph 
entitled Sulla condizione degli Ebrei in Perugia dal XIII al XVII secolo 
(Torino, 1891, privately printed). Of course there is little positive history 
in it, since with the Jews all turns on tolerance granted, or burdens 
imposed by the popes or by the municipality. But, after all, without 
documents history cannot be written, and we have to thank the learned 
professor for his publication, which we hope will encourage similar 
researches in Italian town archives, as well as in Rome, where the 
archives have been recently examined by M. Rodoconachi (see above, vol. 
vi. 778), and Dr. Berliner (see above, vol. i. 597). The latter scholar is 
about to publish a history of the Jews of Rome from the earliest time to 
1870, 


Dr. Knuttel must be congratulated upon the speedy appearance of 
the first volume of the second part of his valuable catalogue of the pam- 
phlets in the royal library at the Hague (Catalogus van de Pamfletten- 
Verzameling berustende in de Koninklijke Bibliotheek, Il. 1: 1649-1667... 
’*s Gravenhage : Algemeene Land-drukkerij, 1892). A notice of the earlier 
volumes has already appeared in the pages of this Review (vol. v. 779), 
and it is sufficient to say with respect to the present publication that it 
has been compiled with the same thoroughness, care, and research as its 
predecessor. The period which it covers (1649-1667) is that in which 
occurred the fiercely contested maritime wars between England and the 
United Provinces, and is, therefore, one of exceptional interest to English 
students. It should be mentioned that the library at the Hague contains 
a lengthy series of those curious productions of the press known as 
mazarinades. Dr. Knuttel in cataloguing these has followed the alpha~ 
betical method of Moreau in his standard work on the subject (‘ Biblio- 
graphie des Mazarinades,’ 8 vols., Paris, 1850). 


A memoir of the late Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford, 
Mr. E. A. Freeman, is about to be taken in hand. Friends who may be 
willing to supply letters, reminiscences, or other biographical material 
are invited to forward them as soon as possible to the Rev. Prebendary 
Stephens (Woolbeding Rectory, Midhurst, Sussex), who, at the request 
of Mr, Freeman’s family, has undertaken to edit the work. 
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I. GENERAL HISTORY 


(Including works relating to the allied branches of knowledge and works of 
miscellaneous contents) 


Aupants (abbé). Catalogue général des 
manuscrits des bibliothéques publigues 
de France. Départements. XV :-.Mar- 
seille. Pp. 579. Paris: Plon. 15 f. 

Braveco (G.) Catalogo descrittivo dei 
manoscritti della biblioteca comunale di 
Verona. Pp. 665. Verona : Civelli. 10 1. 

Dirrmar (H.) Die Geschichte der Welt 
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8 m. 

Grecorovius (F.) Kleine Schriften zur 
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Leipzig: Brockhaus. 5°50 m. 

Gummere (F. B.) Germanic origins, a 


study in primitive culture. Pp. 490. 
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ner. 4°50 m. 
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rieures au huitidme siécle. Pp. 488, 
illustr. Paris: Hachette. 4to. 20 f. 

Marttn (H.) Catalogue général des manus- 
crits des bibliothéques publiques~ de 
France. Paris: Bibliothéque de 1’Ar- 
senal. VI. Pp. 519. Paris: Plon. 
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82. Venice: Visentini. 
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Leroux. 6 f. 
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Renan (E.) Histoire du peuple d’Israél. 
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Bazin (H.) Villes antiques: Vienne et 
Lyon gallo-romains. Pp. 408, 2 plates. 
Paris: Hachette. 6 f. 

Carrarott (D.) La leggenda di Ales- 
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Cacnat (R.) L’armée romaine d’Afrique 
et l’occupation militaire de l'Afrique 
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babylonischen Texten in Umschrift und 
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1. Pp. 211. Berlin: Reuther. 8 m. 

TxuasneE (L.) Djem-Sultan, fils de Mo- 
hammed II, frére de Bayezid II (1459- 
1495): étude sur la question d’Orient 
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sous les empereurs. 
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Casacranpr (V.) Le minores gentes ed i 
patres minorum gentium: contributo 
alla storia della costituzione romana 
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(a.v.c. 260). Pp. 628. Turin: Clausen 
Coccuta (E.) Tito Livio e Polibio innanzi 


Illustr. Paris. 
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alla critiea storica. Pp. 79. 
Loescher. 

Inscriptionum Latinarum, Corpus. I. 
Suppl. I. Pp. Ixi-ev, 51-54, 781-1224, 
Berlin: Reimer. Fol. 54m. 

Kanirz (F.) Rémische Studien in Ser- 
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Leeranp (E.) Collection de documents 
concernant l'histoire politique et litté- 
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I. Pp. 844. Leipzig: Liebeskind. 
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Brampacu (W.) Die verloren geglaubte 
historia de Sancta Afra martyre und 
das Salve Regina des Hermanus Con- 
tractus. Pp. 17,8 plates. Karlsruhe: 
Groos. Fol. 15m. 

Capasso (G.) I legati al concilio di Vicenza 
del 1538. Pp. 42. Venice: Visentini. 

Cuénance (L. de) Saint Francois dAssise 
{1182-1226}. Illustr. Paris. 

Dune (B.) Jesuiten-Fabeln. 
Freiburg: Herder. 

FaBre (P.) Etude sur le Liber censuum 
de l’église romaine. Pp. 233. Paris: 
Thorin. 

Fratrum minorum, Provinciale ordinis 
vetustissimum secundum codicem Vati- 
canum nr. 1960 denuo edidit C. Eubel. 
Pp. 91. _ Quaracchi: ex typogr. Coll. s. 
Bonaventurae. 

Lancen (J.) Geschichte der rémischen 
Kirche von Nikolaus I bis Gregor VII. 
Pp. 583. Bonn: Cohen. 14m. 

‘Le Vasseur (L.) | Ephemerides ordinis 
Cartusiensis. IV. Pp. 633. Mont- 
reuil-sur-Mer: imp. Duquat. 4to. 

L’Houmurer (A.) Saint Thomas de Can- 
torbéry. 2 vol. Pp. 591, illustr. . Paris. 

Moetter (the late W:) “History of the 
Christian church [a.p. 1-600], transl. 
by A. Rutherfurd. Pp. 545. London: 
Sonnenschein. 

Mutter (D. K.) Kirchengeschichte: I. 
Pp. 636. Freiburg: Mohr. 9°50 m. 


V5. Ue 


Nicotas IV, Les registres de: recueil 
des bulles de ce pape, publiées ou 
analysées d’aprés les manuscrits ori- 
ginaux des archives du Vatican par E. 
Langlois. VII. Pp. 817-968. Paris: 
Thorin. 4to. 11°40 f. 

Nretsen ‘(F.) Haandbog i 
Historie. II, 11. 
hagen. 

Nirtr (F.) Leone X e la sua politica 
secondo documenti e carteggi inediti. 
Pp. 463. Florence: Barbéra. 41. 

Scunirzer (J:) Die Gesta Romanae 
ecclesiae des Kardinals Beno und 
andere Streitschriften der schismati- 
schen Kardinile wider Gregor VII. 
(Historische Abhandlungen aus dem 
Mtinchener Seminar. IL.) Pp. 105. 
Bamberg: Buchner. 4 m. 

Scnwarze (A.) . Untersuchungen iiber 
die iussere Entwicklung der afrikari- 
schen Kirche mit besonderer Verwer- 
tung der archiologischen Funde. Pp. 
194, illustr. Géttingen: Vandenhceck 
& Ruprecht. °7 m. 

Suarer (W. J.) The faith and life of the 
early church: an _ introduction to 
church history. Pp. 416. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 7/. 

Sommervocer (C.) Les jésuites de Rome 
et de Vienne en MDLXI, d’aprés un 
catalogue rarissime de l’époque. Pp. 
xxxvi. Brussels: Polleunis & Ceu- 
terick. 10 f. 

Tuomas (C.) Theodor von Studion und 
sein Zeitalter: ein Beitrag zur byzan- 
tinischen Kirchengeschichte. Pp. 139. 
Osnabriick: Liickerdt. 4m. 

Votter (D.) Die ignatianischen Briefe, 
auf ihren Ursprung untersucht. Pp. 
127. Tiibingen: Heckenhauer. 3 m. 


Kirkens 
Pp. 170. Copen- 


V. MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Betrort (A. de). Description générale 
des monnaies mérovingiennes publiée 
d’aprés les notes et manuscrits de M. 
le yicomte de Ponton d’Amécourt. I. 
Pp. 484, illustr. Paris: Société fran- 
gaise de numismatique. 

Frorevavx (H.) Etudes sur la Lex dicta 
Francoram Chamavorum et sur les 


Francs du pays 4d’Amor. 
Paris: Hachette. 5 f. 

Gtossatorvm, Scripta anecdota antiquissi- 
morum. II. Pp. 297. Bologna: Virano. 
Fol. 601. 

Gorton (A.) Die pipstlichen Kreuzzugs- 
Steuern des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts ; 
ihre rechtliche Grundlage, politische 
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Pp. 234. 
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Geschichte, und technische Verwaltung. 
Pp. 278. Heiligenstadt: Cordier. 7m. 
Havréav (B.) Notices et extraits de 
quelques manuscrits latins de la Biblio- 
théque nationale. IV. Pp. 345. Paris: 
Klincksieck. 8 f. 
Juniwica, Bibliotheca, medii aevi edidit 


A. Gaudentius. I, 2. Pp. 300. Bo- 
logna. 601. 
Lavorx (H.) Catalogue des monnaies 


musulmanes d’Espagne et d’Afrique de 
la Bibliothéque nationale. Pp. xlvii, 
571, 14 plates. Paris. 25 f. 
Provence, Catalogue du fonds de, de la 
b:bliothéque de la ville de Marseille. I: 


Bibliographie, histoire. II. Pp. 452. 
Marseilles: imp. Barlatier et Barthelet. 
Rava y Detxeaavo (J. de D. de la). Cata- 
logo de monedas ardbigas espajiolas 
que se conservan en el Museo arqueo- 
légico nacional. Pp. 264. Madrid. 4to. 
Tamassia (N.) Note per la storia del 
diritto romano nel medio evo; un 
antico proemio de’ libri giuridici in 
oriente e in occidente; la leggenda 
d’ Irnerio.’ Pp. 10. Florence: Barbéra. 
Tersster (O.) Marseille au moyen Age: 
institutions municipales, topographie, 
plan de restitution de la ville [1250- 
1480]. Pp. 203. Marseilles; Boy. 5 f. 


VI. MODERN HISTORY 


Bartout (M.) Histoire de Pascal Paoli ou 
un épisode de Vhistoire de la Corse. 
Pp. 382. Bastia: Ollagnier. 16mo. 2 f. 

Baumearten (H.) Geschichte Karls V. 
Ill. Pp. 371. Stuttgart: Cctta. 7m. 

Beur1o (V.) Cristoforo Colombo. Pp. 
159, portrait. Milan: Hoepli. 16mo. 

Buanckart (C, de). Histoire moderne 
[1860-1880]. IV. Pp. 411. Lidge: 
imp. Demarteau. 5 f. 

CAnovas pez Castito (A.) Criterio his- 
térico con que las distintas personas 
que en el descubrimiento de América 
intervinieron han sido juzgadas. Pp. 
37. Madrid: Rivadeneyra. 4to. 1°25 


pes. 

Causa (C.) Vita e viaggi di Cristoforo 
Colombo, Pp. 524, portrait. Florence: 
Salani. 16 mo. 

Cuuguet (A.) Les guerres de la révolu- 
tion. 3° série. VII: Mayence [1792- 
1793]. Map. Paris. 18mo. 

Cranetta (G.) I! duca di Savoia Ema- 
nuele Filiberto e la corte di Londra 
negli anni 1554 e 1555. Pp. 76, 47. 
Pinerolo: Tipografia Sociale. 

Conway (M. D.) The life of Thomas 
Paine. Also a sketch of Paine by 
William Cobbett. 2 vol. Pp. 380, 483, 
portrait. London: Putnam. 25/. 

Dontou (H.) Histoire de la participation 
de la France 4 l’établissement des 
Etats-Unis d’Amérique. Correspon- 
dance diplomatique et documents. V. 
Pp. 721. Paris: Picard. 4to. 20f. 

FernAnvEez Duro (C.) Primer viaje de 
Colén. Pp.31. Madrid: Rivadeneyra. 
4to. 1:25 pes, 


Lortus (lord A.) Diplomatic reminis- 
scences [1837-1862]. 2 vol., portrait. 
London: Cassell. 32/. 

Lorenzo xy Leat (B. de). Cristdbal 
Colén y Alonso Sanchez 6 el primer des- 
cubrimiento del Nuevo Mundo. Pp. 
310. Madrid: Murillo. 3°50 pes. 

RreBEEK (Jan van), commandeur aan de 
Kaap de Goede Hoop. Dagverhaal. 
II: 1656-1658. (Werken van het His- 
torisch Genootschap gevestigd te 
Utrecht. N.S. LVIII.) Pp. 621. The 
Hague: Nijhoff. 8 fl. 

Rosryson (H. J.) Colonial chronology : a 
chronology of the principal events con- 
nected with the English colonies and 
India, from the close of the fifteenth 
century to the present time. Pp. 310. 
London: Lawrence & Bullen, 16/. 

Rouvitte (A. von). Die Auflésung des 
preussisch-englischen Biindnisses im 
Jahre 1762, nach archivalischen Quellen 
bearbeitet. Pp. 59. Berlin: Peters. 

Srorrk (F.) Nouveau recueil général de 
traités et autres actes relatifs aux rap- 
ports de droit international. Continua- 
tion du grand recueil de G. F. de Mar- 
tens. 2° série. XVI. Pp. 300. Gdit- 
tingen: Dieterich. 

Verpxy pu Vernois (I. von). Studien 
iiber den Krieg, auf Grundlage des 
deutsch-franzésischen Krieges [1870- 
1871]. I. Pp. 393. Berlin: Mittler. 
8°30 m. 

Voct (W.) Welt- und Zeitgeschichte 
[1862-1890]. Pp. 559. Heidelberg = 
Winter. 8 m. 


VII. FRENCH HISTORY 


Barante (baron de). Souvenirs [1782- 
1866] publiés par son petit-fils C. de 
Barante. III. Paris: C. Lévy. 7°50 f. 

Barsrer (A.) Chroniques de Poitiers aux 
quinziéme et seiziéme siécles. Pp. 
813. Poitiers: imp. Blais & Roy. 

Benorr (P.) Histoire de l’abbaye et de 
la terre de Saint-Claude. II. Pp. 
1013. Yaris: Picard. 20 f. 


Bonneroy (M.) Les suites du 9 thermi- 
dor; terreurs blanches [1795-1815]. 
Pp. 218. Paris: Fischbacher. 18mo. 
2°50 f. 

Cosnac (G. J. de). Mazarin et Colbert. 
2vol. Pp. 528, 515. Paris: Plon. 15f. 

Davsieny (E.) Choiseul et la France 
d’outre-mer aprés le traité de Paris: 
éiade sur la politique coloniale au 
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dix-huitiéme siécle. 
Hachette. 7:50 f. 

Ducom (A.) La commune d’Agen: essai 
sur son histoire et son organisation, 
depuis son origine jusqu’au traité de 
Brétigny. Pp. lii, 330. Paris: Picard. 
7°50 f. 

Frnor (J.)  Inventaire sommaire des 
archives départementales antérieures 4 
1790. Nord. Archives civiles. Série 
B: Chambre des comptes de Lille. VII. 
Pp. lxii, 395. Lille: imp. Danel. 4to. 
10 f. 

Hoorer (G.) Abraham Fabert, governor 

. of Sedan, marshal of France ; his life 
and times [1599-1662]. Pp. 270, por- 
trait. London: Longmans. 10/6. 

La Rocnererie (M. de). Correspondance 
du marquis et de la marquise de Raige- 
court avec le marquis et la marquise 
de Bombelles pendant 1’émigration 
{1790-1800]. Pp. xxxiii, 446. Paris: 
Société d’histoire contemporaine. 20 f. 

Lecoy pe tA Marcus (A.) Les relations 
politiques de la France avec le roy- 
aume de Majorque (iles Baléares 
Roussillon, Montpellier, &c.) 2 vol. 
Pp. 519, 580. Paris: Leroux. 20 f. 

Levasseur (E.) La population francaise; 
histoire de la population avant 1789, et 
démographie de la France comparée a 
celle des autres nations au dix-neuviéme 

. siécle. III. Pp. 573, 47. Paris: 
Rousseau. 12°50 f. 

Lucnarre (A.) Manuel des institutions 
frangaises: période des Capétiens 
directs. Pp. 638. Paris: Picard. 

Matsez (de). Campagne de M. le maré- 
chal de Noailles en l’année 1743: 
journal publié avec des notes et un 
plan de la bataille de Dettingen par J. 
du Teil. Pp. 81. Paris: Picard. 6 f. 


Pp. 352. Paris: 


Vill. GERMAN 


Marcuanp (J.) Un intendant sous Louis 
XIV: étude sur l’administration de 
Lebret en Provence [1687-1704]. Pp. 
380. Paris: Hachette. 7°50 f. 

Mavipat (J.) & Laurent (E.) Archives 
parlementaires de 1787 4 1860: recueil 

_ complet des débats législatifs et poli- 

Mtiques des Chambres francaises. 2° 
série: [1800-1860]. LXXXII [du 30 
mars au 20. avril 1833). Pp. 681. 
Paris: Dupont. 4to. 20 f. 

Minzes (B.) Die Nationalgiiterverius- 
serung wihrend der franzésischen Revo- 
lution, mit besonderer Beriicksich- 
tigung des Departement Seine und 
Oise. Pp. 167. Jena: Fischer. 

Perkins (J.B.) France under the regency, 
with a review of the administration of 
Louis XIV. Pp. 595. London: Mac- 
millan. 8/6. 

Srepuens (H. M.) The principal speeches 
of the statesmen and orators of the 
French revolution [1789-1795], edit. 
with introd. and notes by. 2 vol. 
Pp. 541, 644. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 21/. 

TeruHarp pE Cuarpin (E.) Registre de 
Barthélemi de Noces, officier du duc de 
Berri [1374-1377]. Pp. 94. Nogent-le- 
Rotrou: imp. Daupeley-Gouverneur. 

Tours, Cartulaire de l’archevéché de, 
publié par L. de Grandmaison. I. 
(Mémoires de la Société archéologique 


de Touraine. XXXVII.) Pp. 327. 
Tours: Péricat. 10 f. 

Trovsset (J.) Histoire d’un siécle. XI: 
[1870-1873]. Pp. 359, illustr. Paris: 


Libr. illustrée. 7-50 f. 
Zeer (B.) La minorité de Louis XIII: 
Marie de Médicis et Sully [1610-1612]. 


(Including Avstr1a-Huneary) 


Avcspurc.—Die Chroniken der schwiibi- 
schen Stidte. Augsburg, III. (Die 
Chroniken der deutschen Stiidte vom 
vierzehnten bis ins sechzehnte Jahr- 
hundert. XXII.) Pp. xlix, 583. 
Leipzig: Hirzel. 16 m. 

Avustriacaknum, Fontes rerum. Oéester- 
reichische Geschichtsquellen. II: 
Diplomata et acta. XLVI. Pp. 503. 
Vienna: Tempsky. 7-20 m. 

Geneter (H. G.) Beitriige zur Rechts- 
geschichte Bayerns. III: Die Quellen 
des Stadtrechts von Regensburg aus 
dem dreizehnten, vierzehnten, und 
fiinfzehnten Jahrhundert. Pp. 141. 
Leipzig: Deichert. 3°80 m. 

Heycx (E.) Urkunden, Siegel, und 
Wappen der Herzoge von Ziahringen. 
Pp. 39, illustr. Freiburg: Mohr. 4 m. 

Joacum™ (E.) Die Politik des letzten 
Hochmeisters in Preussen Albrecht von 
Brandenburg. I: [1510-1517]. (Publi- 
cationen aus den kéniglich preussi- 


Pp. xxx, 394. Paris: Hachette. 
7°50 f. 

HISTORY 

scben Staatsarchiven. L.) Pp. 316. 


Leipzig: Hirzel. 8 m. 

Kanneiesser (0.) Geschichte des Krieges 
von 1866. I. Pp. 388. Basel: 
Schweizerische Verlags-Druckerei. 

Koni (H.) Fiirst Bismarck: Regesten 
zu einer wissenschaftlichen Biographie 
des ersten deutschen Reichskanzlers. 
II: [1871-1890]. Pp. 503. Leipzig: 
Renger. 22 m. 

Lamprecut (K.) Deutsche Geschichte. 
II. Pp. 397. Berlin: Gaertner. 6 m. 

Loéuer (the late F. von). Kulturgeschichte 
der Deutschen im Mittelalter. Il: Fran- 
kenzeit. Pp. 484. Munich; Mehrlich. 
9°50 m 

Opitz (W.) Die Schlacht bei Breitenfeld 
(17 September 1631]. Pp. 116,2 maps. 
Leipzig: Deichert. 2m. 

Prussta.—Acta .Borussica: Denkmiiler 
der preussischen Staatsverwaltung im 
achtzehnten Jahrhundert. I-III; Die 
einzelnen Gebiete der Verwaltung; Die 
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preussische Seidenindustrie im acht- 
zehnten Jahrhundert und ihre Begriin- 
‘dung durch Friedrich den Grossen. Pp. 
_ 652, 766, 340. ‘Berlin: Parey. 41m. 
Roon (General-Feldmarschalls Kriegs- 
ministers Grafen von), Denkwiirdig- 
keiten aus dem Leben des: Sammlung 
von Briefen, Schriftstiicken, und Erin- 
nerungen. 2 vol. Pp. 502, 764, 
portr. Breslau: Trewendt. 20 m. 
Rune (A.) Schillers Einfluss auf die 


Entwickelung des deutschen National- 
gefiihls. III. Pp. 19.- Meppen 
(Leipzig: Fock). 4to. 1:50 m, 

Trost (L.) & Letst (F.) Pfalzgraf Friede- 
rich Michael von Zweibriicken und 
das Tagebuch seiner Reise nach Italien. 
Pp. Ixxxii, 224. Bamberg: Buchner. 
10 m. 

Werovnsky (E.) Geschichte Kaiser Karls 
IV und seiner Zeit. III: [1355-1368]. 
Pp. 3883. Innsbruck: Wagner. 8 m. 


IX. HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Auiies (Mary H.) History of the church 
in England, from the beginning of the 

* Christian era to the accession of Henry 
VIII. London: Burns & Oates. 6/. 

Brocrapxy, Dictionary of national. Edit. 
by 8S. Lee. XXXII: Lambe—Leigh. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 15/. 

Buscu (W.) England unter den Tudors. 

' I. Pp. 434. Stuttgart: Cotta. 

Cxronicies, Two of the Saxon, parallel, 
with supplementary extracts from the 
others: a revised text ed. by C. Plum- 
mer on the basis of an ed. by J. Earle. 
I: Text, appendices, and glossary. Pp. 
420. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 10/6. 

Cunnincuam (W.) The growth of English 
industry and commerce in modern 
times. Pp. 771. Cambridge : Univer- 
sity Press. 

Gato (L.) La rivoluzione d’ Inghilterra 
e la costituzione: studio. Pp. 311. 
Catania: Coco. 

Green (J. R.) A short history of the 
English people. Illustr. ed. Edit. by 
Mrs. J. R. Green and Miss Kate Nor- 
gate. I. Pp. 468. London: Mac- 
millan. 12/. 

Gvaras (Antonio de), a Spanish merchant 
resident in London, The accession of 
queen Mary, by. Edited with an intro- 


X. ITALIAN 


Amico (Antonino). Scritti inediti o rari e 
documenti relativi al medesimo, pubbli- 
cati ed illustrati da R. Starrabba. 
(Documenti per servire alla storia di 
Sicilia. Series IV, 1). Pp. 315. Paler- 
mo: tip. dello Statuto. 4to. 

Barracuixso (J. M.) & Cauiicaris (J.) 
Indices chronologici ad Antiquitates 
medii aevi et ad Opera minora L. A. 
Muratorii. V. Pp. 241-300. Turin: 

. Bocca. 7:50 1. 

Bisticcr (Vespasiano da). Vite di uomini 
illustri del secolo XV, rivedute sui 
manoscritti da L. Frati. I. Pp. 363. 
Bologna: Romagnoli Dall’Acqua. 81. 

Brunt (L.) Cosimo I de’ Medici e il pro- 
cesso d’ eresi.a del Carnesecchi. Pp. 61. 
Turin: Bocca 16mo. 11. 

Curvuso (T.) Lachiesa in Piemonte dal 

‘1797 ai giorni nostri. IV. Pp. 96. 
Turin: Speirani. 61. 

Demaria (G.) Carlo Emanuele II e la 

congiura di Raffaele Torre: raconto 


‘duction, translation, notes, and an ap- 
pendix of documents, by R. Garnett. 
Pp. 152. London: Lawrence & Bullen. 
4to. 10/6. 

Hazurr (W. C.) The livery companies 
of the city of London: their origin, 
character, development, and social and 
political importance. Pp. 704, illustr. 
London: Sonnenschein. 25/. 

Hewins (W. A. 8.) English trade and 
finance chiefly in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Pp. xxxvi, 174. London: Me- 
thuen. 2/6. 

Houme-Wiuims (W.E.) The Irish par- 
liament [1782-1800]. Pp.128. London: 
Cassell. 1/. 

Inverwick (F. A.) The story of king 
Edward and New Winchelsea: the 
edification of a medieval town. Pp. 
219. London: Low. 4to. 10/6. 

Jounston (J. B.) Place-names of Scot- 
land. Edinburgh: Douglas. 

Sraptepon (Walter de), bishop of Exeter 
[1307-1326], The register of : edited by 
F. C. Hingeston-Randolph. Pp. xxxiv, 
584. Exeter; Eland. 

Urwick (W.) The early history of 
Trinity college, Dublin [1591-1660], 
as told in contemporary records. Pp. 
99. London: Unwin. 1/. 


HISTORY 


storico, con documenti inediti. Pp. 54, 
Novara: Miglio. 

Dna (A.) Iolanda duchessa di Savona e 
la ribellione sabauda del 1471. Pp. 
59. Alba: Vertamy. 21. 

Eristonar, Sex quam _ elegantissimae, 
printed by William Caxton [1483], re- 
produced with introd. and transl. by G. 
Bullen. London: Lawrence & Bullen. 
4to. 10/6. 

Freeman (the late E. A.) Sicily, Pho- 
nician, Greek, and Roman. Pp. 378, 
illustr. London: Unwin. 5). 

Gasotro (F.) Lo stato sabaudo da 
Amedeo VIII ad Emanuele Filiberto I 
(1451-1467]. Pp. 120. Turin : Roux. 21. 

Matnate (N.) Della storia del porto di 
Genova dalle origini all’ anno 1892: 
saggio. Pp. 337. Genoa: tip. del 
istituto Sordomuti. 16mo. 

Manno (A.) Bibliografia storica degli 
stati della monarchia di Savoia. IV. 
Pp. 576. Turin: Bocca, 
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Mizan.—Iscrizioni delle chiese e degli 
altri edifict di, dal secolo VIII ai giorni 
nostri, raccolte da V. Forcella. 
IX. Pp. 299. Milan: Prato. 
161. 

Naptes.—Monumenta ad Neapolitani 
ducatus historiam pertinentia, cura et 
studio B. Capasso. II, 2. Pp. 324, 
plates. Naples: tip. Giannini. 4to. 
451. 

Patermo.—Gli atti della citté di [1311- 
1410]. I. Pubblicati da F. Pollacci 
Nuccio e D. Gnoffo. Pp. exxxiv, 448, 
plates. Palermo: Virzi. 4to. 

Ropensere (C.) Innocenz IV und das 
K6nigreich Sicilien [1245-1254]. Pp. 
230. Halle: Niemeyer. 6m. 

Sansone (A.) Cospirazioni e rivolte di 
Francesco Bentivegna e compagni, con 
documenti e carteggi inediti. Pp. 243. 


Palermo: tip. del Giornale di Sicilia. 
16mo. 2°501. 

Sanvuto (Marino). I diari. XXXI. Pp. 
618. Venice; Visentini. 4to. 301. 
Scuurrer (F.) Manuale di storia del 
diritto italiano; le fonti. Pp. 491. 
Citta di Castello: Lapi. 16mo. 101. 

—— Trani ed Amalfi: studi sulle con- 
suetudini marittime del medio evo. Pp. 
45. Rome: Loescher. 

Stracusa (G. B.) L’ ingegno, il sapere, e 
gl’ intendimenti di Roberto d’ Angid ; 
con nuovi documenti. Pp. xxxii, 223. 
Palermo: Clausen. 61. : 

Trvaront (C.) L’ Italia durante il dominio 
austriaco. I: L’Italia settentrionale. 
Pp. 662. Turin: Roux. 16mo. 4-501. 

ZpEKavER (L.) Sui frammenti pit antichi 
del constituto di Pistoia. Pp. 12. 
Rome : Loescher. 


XI. HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS 


Buox (P. J.) Geschiedenis van het Neder- 
landsche volk. I. Pp. 403, 3 maps. 
Groningen. 

Brapant (F.) Histoire politique interne 
de la Belgique. Pp. xxxiv, 223. Na- 
mur: Wesmael-Charlier. 12mo. 3 f. 

Destompes (C. J.) Histoire de l’église de 
Cambrai. 3 vol. Pp. 389, 276, 334. 
Lille: Desclée & de Brouwer. 12 f. 

Knutre, (W. P. C.) Catalogus van de 
pamfletten-verzameling berustende in 
de koninklijke bibliotheek. II. 1: 

. [1649-1677]. Pp. 547. The Hague: 
gedrukt ter Algemeene Landsdrukkerij. 
4to. 


Pouttet (E.) Histoire politique natio- 
nale: origines, développements, et trans- 
formations des institutions dans les 
anciens Pays-Bas. II. Pp. 624. Lou- 
vain: Peeters. 12mo. 

Srraven (F.) Inventaire analytique et 
chronologique des archives de la ville 
de Saint-Trond. IV. Pp. 320. Saint- 
Trond: Moreau-Scouberechts. 5 f. 

Urrecut.—Het oudste cartularium van 
het sticht Utrecht uitgegeven door 8. 
Muller Fz. Pp. 276. (Werken uitge- 
geven door het Historisch Genootschap 
gevestigd te Utrecht. Series III, 3.) 
The Hague: Nijhoff. 


XII. SLAVONIAN HISTORY 


Fiata (E.) ‘Beschreibung béhmischer 
Miinzen und Medaillen. I. Pp. 117, 
10 plates. Prague: Haerpfer. 10 m. 


Krrmis (M.) Handbuch der polnischen 
Miinzkunde. Pp. 268. Posen: Jolo- 
wicz. 6m. 


XIII. HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Onrverra Martins (J. P.) Navegaciones 
y descubrimientos de los Portugueses, 
anteriores al viage de  Coldén. 
Pp. 30. Madrid: Rivadeneyra. to. 
1:25 pes. . 

SacarminaGa (F.) El gobierno y régimen 
foral del seiiorio de Vizcaya, desde el 
reinado de Felipe If hasta la mayor 


edad deIsabelII. II-VI. Pp. 605, 574, 
574, 558,537. Bilbao : tip. Catélica de 
J.de Astuy. 4to. Each 12 pes. 
Tavares DE Meperros (J. J.) Das Staats- 
recht des Kénigreichs Portugal. (Hand- 
buch des éffentlichen Rechts der Ge- 
genwart in Monographien. IV, 1.) 
Pp.145. Freiburg: Mohr. 6m, 


XIV. AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Capra (R.) Estudios criticos acerca de 

- la dominacién espaiiola en América. 
III: Industrias mecdnicas. Pp. 302. 
Madrid: Murillo. 3°50 pes. 

Gomez DE Artecue (J.) La conquista de 
Méjico. Pp. 45. Madrid: Rivadeneyra. 
4to. 1:25 pes. 

Markuam (C. R.) History of Peru. Pp. 
556, maps, &c. Chicago: Sergel. 

Payne (E. J.) History of the New World 
called America. I. Pp. 546. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 18). 

Texto (Antonio). Crénica, miscelénea, 

~-y conquista espiritual y temporal de la 


santa provincia de Xalisco, en el 
Nuevo Reino de Galicia y Nueva Viz- 
caya, y descubrimiento del Nuevo 
Méjico escrita por, [1653]. Guadala- 
jara de Méjico: tip. de la Republica 
Literaria. 4to. 

Trematne (Mary). Slavery in the district 
of Columbia; the policy of congress 
and the struggle for abolition. Pp. 
100. New York: Putnam. $1. 

Winsor (J.) The pageant of Saint Lus- 
son, Sault Ste. Marie [1671]. Pp. 34, 
Cambridge, U.S.A. ; Wilson. 
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Contents of Periodical Pubhcations 


I. FRANCE 


Annales de l’Ecole Libre des Sciences 
Politiques, vii.3. July—L. Pornsarp : 
Postal uwnions.——A. Baravpon: Vic- 
tor Amadeus II and the triple alliance 
[1715-1720], continued from July 1891 
[sketching the negotiations which led 
to the exchange of Sicily for Sardinia, 
and concluding that, though Victor 
Amadeus lost by the settlement of 
1720, the loss of Sicily, obliging his 
house to seek future accessions in the 
north of Italy, was to their eventual 
advantage].——J. Buociszewsk1: Ma- 
surenland and the Masurs {Poles from 
the province of Mazovia who were’set- 
tled by the Teutonic knights in the 
southern portion of East Prussia; 
sketching the history of the colonists, 
with special reference to the attempts 
to Germanise them made during the 
last two centuries]. E. D’ ORREVILLE: 
English protectorates in the Malay 
peninsula.._— V. Marce: The audit 
of public accounts in England, con- 
tinued from October 1891. 

Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, liii. 
1, 2.—C. pe GranpMatson : Gaigniéres : 
his correspondents and his collections 
of portraits. Appendix (containing 
lists of the portraits].——_H. Moran- 
VILLE prints a document relative to the 
capture of [the Auvergnac brigand] 
Mérigot Marches [prior to his execu- 
tion, July 1391].——L. Denistx de- 
scribes a Breviary of Viviers, printed 
at Privas [1503]. —H. Omont prints 
catalogues of the Greek manuscripts of 
Antonius Eparchus (1538]._—-Note on 
the financial reports addressed to 
Philip VI [1344]).——P. Dvurrrev: 
Notes on certain manuscripts in French 
or of French origin preserved in Ger- 
man libraries ——E. Awnpré prints 
anacyclic verses on the seven cardinal 
virtues and vices [from a manuscript 
of the fifteenth century]. 

Revue des Etudes Juives, No. 47. Janw- 
ary.—I. Lorn: Jewish folklore in the 
chronicle ‘ Schébet Jehuda’ of Ibn 
Verga [sixteenth century]._——J. Lex- 
mann: The trial of Herod, Sameas, and 
Pollio, 


Revue Historique, xlix.1,2. May-July 


—Comte J. pv Hamen pe Brevin: The 
political testament of Charles V of 
Lorraine, concluded [giving further 
evidence of forgery, and attributing the 
work to the abbé de Chévremont]; 
with remarks on the ‘ Derniers conseils 
ou testament politique d’un ministre 
de Léopold I’ [1705, forged in imitation 
of it].——N. Jorea describes a collec- 
tion of letters and speeches of Philippe 
de Maiziéres and other documents [c. 
1366-1372] in the manuscript 499 of the 
Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal at Paris ; two 
articles. ——Baron A. pu Casse prints 
the journal and correspondence of 
queen Catherine of Wiirttemberg [1813- 
1815], continued! from vol. xxxix. 
(1889); two articles.——J. Fiammer- 
mont: The authenticity of the memoirs 
of Talleyrand [resuming his strictures 
upon them, in reply to P. Bertrand. 
An editorial note is added summing up 
substantially in their favour].——A. 
Leroux: The French monarchy and 
the holy Roman empire [showing that 
throughout the middle ages France was 
deemed a part of the empire ; illustra- 
ting the way in which, with the growth 
of the Capetian dynasty, it was sought 
to annex to France the Carolingian 
tradition; tracing the change in opinion 
and in international relations which 
accompanied the great interregnum ; 
and connecting the French policy in 
Italy from the fourteenth century on- 
wards with the aim of acquiring the 
imperial dignity].——J. Bénarp : Aris- 
totle on the constitution of Athens. 


Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique, vi. 3.— 


Marquis pe Barrat-Montrerrat: A 
scheme for causing a revolt in India 
in 1785 [suggested by count d’Adhé- 


. mar, French ambassador at London, to 


Vergennes. His idea was to make use 
of the discontent of Warren Hastings 
to bring about a revolution which would 
overthrow English rule in India. Ver- 
gennes discountenanced the scheme]. 
—-Decrvs pe Stoutz: La Molle and 
Coconnat and the negotiations of the 
‘ Politiques’ [the plot of La Molle and 











J 





Coconnat in favour of the duke d’Alen- 
con failed, and led to the execution of 
its promoters; but the attempt of 
Catherine de Médicis and her councillors 
to make use of it to ruin Montmo- 
rency and the moderates led the latter 
to form a party whose action forced 
Henry III to grant the toleration edict 
of 1576].—H. Donton: Unpublished 
correspondence of La Fayette [letters 
written to the count d’Estaing between 
14 July and 20 Oct. 1778, during 
d’Estaing’s command of the French 
fleet on the American coast]._—E. 
Frimx: The mediation of the abbé de 
Feuillants between the League and 
Henry IIT [1588-1589], concluded. 


Revue des Questions Historiques, lii. 


1, July—E. Vacanparp: An Irish 
bishop in the twelfth century; St. 
Malachy O’Morgair [with a notice of 
his spurious prophecy concerning the 


popes].—P. Preriine : The Russians 
at the council of Florence [headed by 
Isidore, metropolitan of Kiev].— L. 


LecestrE: T'he mission of Gourville in 
Spain [1670].——V. Fournen: The 
theatres of Paris at the time of the 
revolution.——P. Dertatrre: Senna- 
cherib’s fleet in the Persian gulf [an 
account of this remarkable expedition 
taken from published inscriptions]. 


Société de l’Histoire du Protestantisme 
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Frangais. Bulletin historique et litté- 
raire, xli.4. April—The late J. Bon- 
net: Calvin at Ferrara [1535-1536]. 
—N. W. prints a narrative of a 
Roman catholic priest in the Cévennes 
{who had to leave France in 1732 
on account of his tolerance to the 
protestants]——5. May—J. Frepe- 
ricus : Christophe Hérault [1490-1544] 
and the Loists (followers of Eloi Pruy- 
stinck}] of. Antwerp=——6. June—C. 
Garrisson : A Huguenot captain ; Paul 
de Viau (1621-1629]._—_N. _W. prints 
the judgment of the parliament of Paris 
on five Lyons students charged with 
heresy [February 1553].——C. Pascan : 
The English national collections for the 
Huguenot refugees [1681-1699, main- 
taining that the sums at first collected 
in response to royal briefs were soon 
exhausted, and that the £15,000 voted 
yearly by parliament was not interest 
on the money but a free grant), with 
documents [translated] ——7. July— 
C. Reap: The duke of Burgundy and 
the question of the recall of the Hugue- 
mots [1710, reprinting with comments 
his memoir on the subject]._—A. 
Lops prints letters of the abbé Bergier 
[1778-1788] on the question of tolera- 
tion.—==8. August—A. Bernus: Three 
pastors who escaped from the massacres 
of St. Bartholomew. 





Il. GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften 


(Munich), Abhandlungen der histori- 
schen Classe, xx. 1.—H. Srmonsretp: 
Notes and Documents. I: On the his- 
tory of Urban VI, with a document [3 
June 1382] on the preaching of the 
crusade against Clement VII; dis- 
cussing the evidence relative to the 
conspiracy of the cardinals, and print- 
ing for the first time the texts of Ur- 
ban’s ‘Invocatio auxilii brachii secu- 
laris ’ (27 Feb. 1385] and of the pope’s 
letter [14 Feb. 1385] reciting the terms 
of the cardinals’ confession {no doubt 
a forgery]. IL: On the history of the 
council of Pisa and of Alexander V, 
printing a letter of congratulation to 
the pope from Manuel II Palaeologus 
(25 Dee. 1409]. III: On the history of 
the Roman synod of 1412-1413, print- 
ing the proposals of the university of 
Paris and John XXIII’s reply. IV: 
On the history of the council of Con- 
stance, printing letters from the French 
nation and documents relating to the 
23,000 gold florins borrowed by the 
patriarch of Antioch for the papal 
chamber.——F. Srreve: Letters of the 
house of Wittelsbach [1590-1610], fifth 
part, printing sixty-three letters, with 
an appendix of fourteen letters and 
papers, and an index.—F. von 


Reser: The architecture of the Caro- 
lingian palaces. IL: The palace at 
Aachen, with a plan. 


Sitzungsberichte der philos.-philol. und 


hist. Classe, 1891, 5.—S. Rrezuer: 
The loyal Bavarians at the Peissenberg 
(1525, with notices of the social con- 
dition of the peasants at the time of 
the revolt], with documents.__— J. 
FrrepricH: On the ‘ Collection of the 
church of Thessalonica’ and the papal 
vicariate for Illyricum [disputing the 
genuineness of most of the contents of 
the former, and maintaining that, out- 
side it, there is no early evidence of a 
papal vicariate of Illyricum, except in 
Leo I’s epist. xiv., which is here as- 
signed to the time of Hormisdas]. 


Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswis- 


senschaft (Freiburg), vii. 1.—K. Lampe- 
RECHT: Changes in German society, 
civilisation, and religious usages under 
the Saxon emperors. _——O. Srrckx: The 
beginnings of Constantine the Great, 
first article——M. Puatippson: The 
Roman curia and the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew [examining the relations 
between the papacy and Catherine de 
Médicis and Charles IX during the 
preceding years in the light of new 
materials from the Vatican and 
Venetian archives, and bringing evi- 
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dence to show that the Roman court 
was ignorant of the proposed attack on 
the protestants until after it had taken 
place, and that the plan itself was not 
formed earlier than between 5 and 11 
August 1572].——K. Loumeyer: The 
statutes of the Teutonic order [on M. 
Perlbach’s edition].—The late Juiivus 
Werzsicxer: On the antecedents of 
the German revolution of 1400 (dealing 
with a fictitious account of the cireum- 
stances drawn up in the interest of the 
count palatine, king Rupert].—B. 
Krxvt: The forger of the letters of 
count d’ Estrades [1637~-1638—Estrades 
himself, but with interpolations, on 
Richelieu’s relations with the Scottish 
rebels, by another hand]._—F. Lir- 
BERMANN : Survey of works on medieval 
English history. (This report, in con- 
tinuation of a series which has from 
the commencement formed a regular 
and remarkable feature of the ‘Deutsche 
Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswiss.,’ now 
bears a separate pagination, so that it 
can be bound separately for reference, 
not merely as a record of published 
work, but also as a mine of learned 
criticism and suggestion..|——2.—0O. 
Sreck: The beginnings of Constantine 
the Great; second article, concluded. 
—-G. Sreru0: The battle of Fehr- 
bellin [1675].——_L. _ZpeKavErR: The 
manuscripts of the ‘ Istorie Pistoiesi’ 
[describing a newly discovered manu- 
script at Florence, Cod. Palat. 683). 
——K. Scnerituass: King Sigismund 
and Filippo Maria Visconti. in 1413 
{supporting Aschbach’s view, against 
Kagelmacher, that the king’s primary 
object in going to Italy was the sub- 
jection of Milan].——P. Kanes: The 
Hungarian-Russian alliance of 1482- 
1490. —_K. Maurer: The trial of 
Struensee [with reference to a recent 
article by N. Lassen]. 
Géttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1892, 
18. September 1—R. Havsmann: 
Uhlenbeck’s report on materials for 
Dutch history in Russian archives.=—= 
19. September 15.—O. Weser: 
Schulte’s ‘ Margrave Ludwig Wilhelm 
von Baden.’ 
Historisches Jahrbuch (Munich), xiii. 3.— 
Dr. Korretz: The commercial relations 
_ of the Romans with eastern Germany 
_ [dealing with the means of exchange 
and with the bronze and amber trade]. 
F. Srouzze : On the authorship of 
the ‘ Carmen de bello Saxonico’ [ar- 
guing that it cannot be the same with 
the Carmen which Lambert of Hersfeld 
wrote, because (1) he mentions this in 
the Historia Herveldensis which, it 
is maintained, was written in 1074, 
whereas the ‘ Carmen’ was written after 
October 1075; and (2) he speaks of 
his own Carmen as relating not to 
_ general history, but to that of his 








monastery : other reasons against Lam- 
bert’s authorship are added]j._——S. 
Enses: Pope Clement VII's action in 
the divorce suit of Henry VIII (bring- 
ing further evidence in supplement of 
his articles in vol. ix., and controverting 
the position of W. Busch].___F.. X. von 
Funk: On the poem in the Codex Cor- 
beiensis in honour of a doubtful pope 
{resumed from vol. xii. 4; deciding 
against the identification with Liberius, 
but not confident in favour of Martin I]. 
——R. F. Karpi: On the history of 
Brun of Querfurt [and his mission 
among the Hungarians at-the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century)._——K. 
Evset: Notes, supplementary to the 
* Vaticanische Akten aus der Zeit 
Lugwigs des Bayers.’——K. Freiherr 
von Hertiine: Projects of secularisa- 
tion in the electorate of Mainz [1798]. 


Historische Zeitschrift (Munich), Ixviii. 2. 


—B. von Stuson: On the origin of the 
false decretals (maintaining his view, 
against H. Wasserschleben, that they 
were forged in the diocese of Le Mans]. 
——K. Wrrricu: On the history of 
Wallenstein [in connexion with the 
publications of A. Gaedeke and G. 
Irmer], first article——M. L. prints 
Ancillon’s memoir on the policy of 
Prussia (4 Feb. 1813], with notes by 
Hardenburg and Knesebeck, and a letter 
of approval from the king.——3.—K. 
Wrrticu: Wallenstein, continued.—- 
T. Scuremann: The proposed marriage 
of margrave Karl of Schwedt with a 
Russian princess (1718-1725, treated 
in connexion with the question of the 
Courland succession].——F. Mrrnecke 
prints a memoir of the Weimar minister, 
Freiherr von Gersdorff, on the Ger- 
man question of 1817.—— R. DozBNeR 
prints a paper of Ernst Moritz Arndt 
on the Schleswig-Holstein question 
[August 1850]. 


Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir Oester- 


reichische Geschichtsforschung (Inns- 
bruck), xiii. 2.—M. Manrrius: On the 
‘Annales Laurissenses’ [dating the 
conclusion of the older part, on 
grounds of language and style, at the 
end of 795] and the ‘ Annales Einharti’ 
[dealing with the credibility of the 
accounts there of the battles of 
Liibbecke and of the Siintel, and up- 
holding the view that Einhart wrote 
under court influence]._—_L. M. Harr- 
mann: The date of composition of the 
‘ Liber diurnus’ [defending T. von 
Sickel’s tripartite division of the work 
against Duchesne’s criticism].—P. 
Ricuter: On the historians of the 
Crusader-states, with special reference 
to the history of the emperor Frederick 
Il. I: The work of Philippe de 
Nevaire [published in ‘Les Gestes des 
Chiprois ’].—_—L. Proun: The flight of 
Johann von Werth, a contribution to 
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the history of the year 1647._—H. 
Scuuittrer; On the last years of Fried- 
-rich Gentz [concerning his money- 
difficulties, and printing a statement by 
him].——R. Srernrexp prints a docu- 
ment of Charles I of Sicily [22 July 
1278, granting a relique to a Cister- 
cian monastery in Poland]._—kK. 
Uuutrz prints a rescript of Maximilian 
I (13 Sept. 1516] on the project of Leo 
X for the reform of the calendar.—— 
H. V. Savertanp prints three letters [18 
September-21 December 1572] bearing 
upon the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

Nachrichten von der Kéniglichen Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottin- 
gen. 1892. 10.—H. Waaener: The 
copies of the fifteenth-century map of the 
world in the Borgia museum at Velletri. 

Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir altere 
deutsche Geschichtskunde (Hanover), 
xvii. 3.—O. Houper-Ecorr : Report on 
a visit to Italy [collecting and collating 
materials for the ‘ Monum Germ. hist.’]; 
with notices of manuscripts in various 
libraries at Rome, Cremona, and 
Brescia. To these are added I: A letter 
of archbishop Udo of Treves (1072); II: 
A letter of Innocent II [1133-1137] ; 
III: Verses on the victory of the Lom- 
bard league [1175]; IV: An examina- 
tion of the manuscripts of the ‘ Imago 
mundi’ of James of Acqui; V: The 
same writer’s account of Frederick Is 
crusade [and its relation to the ‘Gesta 
Federici in exped. sacr.’}; VI: A 
Florentine chronicle of popes and em- 
perors (written 1285-1287 ; portions are 
here printed}.——W. Gunpiacu : 
the Codex Carolinus [observations pre- 
liminary to a new edition; giving an 
account of the manuscript and of the 
arrangement of the pieces contained in 
it, with criticism of Jaffé’s edition]. 
P. Heck: The sources of Frisian com- 
mon law and their origin, and the 
Peace of God in Friesland; with a 
document on the Wangerland Peace of 
God [1312]).——H. V. Saverwanp: 
Notes on Treves manuscripts [with ex- 
tracts) ___F. W. E. Ror prints a 
letter of the chronicler Rudolf of St. 
Trond to Rupert of Deutz.——R. Roéu- 
RICHT prints a letter on the history of the 
peace of Venice [1177]. 

Neues Archiv fiir Sachsische Geschichte 
und Altertumskunde (Dresden), xiii. 
1, 2.—H. Ermiscu; A contribution to 
the history of penal procedure in 





Ill, 
Charch Quarterly Review, No. 68. 
July—Dr. Johnson’s letters. Isaac 


Williams and the Oxford movement. 
. ——St. Cyprian’s correspondence. 
Dublin Review, New Series, No.3, July— 

T. B. Scannett: Pastor’s ‘ History of 


- absence of the criminal : ‘ verzihlen,’ 
‘ verfesten,’ ‘ verweisen.’—_E.. He ypEN- 
REICH: Notes from Schneeberg manu- 
scripts. I: Dietrich von*Apolda. II: 
Nicolaus. Baumgirtel. IIL: Andreas 

| Riidiger of Gérlitz. IV: On the know- 
ledge of classical and other literature 
in the middle ages. V: On musical 
history. VI: On local history ——W. 
Lierert: On the year of birth [1448- 
1449) and the proposed French mar- 
riage of Margaret of Saxony, after- 
wards consort of John Cicero of 
Brandenburg.—— R. Kane: David 
Schirmer, a Saxon poet (1623-1686). 
——E. Wernicke;: On the history of 
goldsmith’s work in Saxony.——E. 
Heypenreice : Two Franciscan formu- 
laries from Schneeberg. G. Bucu- 
WALD prints a letter ‘aus dem Lager 
" bey Prag’ [16 May 1757]. 

Theologische Quartalschrift (Tiibingen), 
Ixxiv. 3.—I*. X. von Funx: The apo- 
stolical constitutions.——A. ZISTERER : 
The use of the names ‘ Phrygians’ and 
‘ Cataphrygians’ [the latter arising 
from .a misunderstanding of Oi xara 
Spuyas kadovpmevos or of kata Spvyds]. 

Theologische Studien und Kritiken 
(Gotha). 1892, 4—Dr. Bratxe: The 
question of the date of Christ’s death 
{inclining to a.p. 29, when the passover 
was on 25 March). 

Zeitschrift fiir die Geschichte der Juden 
in Deutschland (Brunswick), v. 4.—H. 
Bresstau: Jewish documents from 
Strassburg, continued. 

Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie 
(Innsbruck), xvi. 3.—E. Mucwarn: 
Dillinger, fifth article; and The 
Jesuits’ position with respect to tyran- 
nicide [holding them not responsible 
for Mariana’s doctrine). 

Zeitschrift fir Wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie (Leipzig), xxxvi. 1—A. Hmcrn- 
FELD: The theory of a twofold source 
common to the synoptic Gospels [exa- 
mining recent criticisms]._—-E. Een : 
On the date of the apology of Aristides 
{hardly to be fixed nearer than a.p. 
138-160]; with a note by A. HicENFELD. 
—-A. Hucenretp: Hippolytus” 
chronology of the life of Christ — —2.— 
A. Hincenretp: P. Sulpicius Quirinius 
{controverting Mommsen’s view that 
he was proconsul of Syria, a.v.c. 751- 
752, as well as a.v.c. 759]; and Ferdi- 
nand Christian Baur [a centenary 
oration]. 





GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


the Popes.’_—H. Hayman : Gardiner’s 
‘ History of the Great Civil War,’ iii. 
[1647-1649]. —_W. R. Rrowniow: 
Recent discoveries in the cemetery of 
St. Priscilla near Rome. I: The tombs 
of the Acilii Glabriones. IL: The 
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basilica of St. Silvester. III; The in- 

- scriptions. IV: Paintings and sculp- 
- tures [with a plan]._——L. Rivinaton: 
The council of Ephesus (controversial. 
Edinburgh Review, No. 361. July— 
- Irish spies and informers [in the years 
before the union]. —--The recollections 
of marshal Macdonald.—-The dis- 


covery of America.— The memoirs of 


the duchess de Gontaut [1773-1836]. 
—tThe Isle of Wight. 

Jewish Quarterly Review, No. 16. July 
—D. Kavurmann: The ritual of the 
English Jews before the expulsion, 
continued._—__P. H. Wicxsteep: The 
life of Abraham Kuenen [t10 Dec. 
1891]. —-A. Nevpaver: The early 
settlement of the Jews in Southern Italy 
{according to the epitaphs found at 
Venosa and an unedited chronicle in 
Hebrew preserved in the cathedral 
library of Toledo].——J. Jacozs : Notes 
on the Jews of England under the 
Angevin kings.—Hebrew document 
on the war between Burgundy and 


IV. HOLLAND 


Bijdragen voor Vaderlandsche Geschie- 
denis en Oudheidkunde (The Hague). 
3rd series, vi. 4.—W. P. Sauryn Kuurr : 
Prosecutions of journals in Belgium 
(1815-1830].——-J. E. Heenss : Classi- 
fied bibliography of Dutch history 
(1888-1891). 

Messager des Sciences Historiques 
(Ghent), 1892, 1.—L. Sr. : The cour du 
‘vot de Lindre, a cour d’amour in 

_ Flanders in the seventeenth century 


Fribourg (1475] and on a plague in 
Italy in 1 1539: 

Quarterly view, No. 349. July— 
Professor Freeman [a controversial 
criticism]. Pitt’s war policy [judg- 
ing it favourably].—-The history of 
Trinity College, Dublin.— Cardinal 
Manning.—— Professor Ramsay’s‘His- 
torical Geography of Asia Minor.’ 


Scottish Review, No. 39. July—J. B. 


Bury: The origin and early move- 
ments of the Hungarians [discussing 
the theories of Vambéry and as 
inclining to the latter]._—G. W. T. 
Omonp: The Porteous riot raya6ht from 
original manuscripts in the Record 
Office —_W. O’C. Morris: The re- 
miniscences of Marshal Macdonald. 
—J. Beppoz: The anthropological 
history of Europe [dealing with the 
shapes of skulls and the succession of 
races in Europe]. J. Down: The 
history of the Scottish union [(examin- 
ing the charges of bribery in carrying 
.it into effect]. 


AND BELGIUM 


' [from letters of the Adornes family], 
fifth article. ——P. Cuarys: T'he Ghent 
hangman, seventh article; with docu- 
ments.——A. Gautiet-Miry: Provin- 
cial administration in Flanders in the 
Spanish and Austrian periods, conclu- 
ded; with documents. —E. Loner: 
The Flemish nation at the university 
of Dole [1651-1674}.——Notes on 
Ghent topography, &c. 


Vy. ITALY 


Archivio Storico Italiano (Florence), 5th 
series, ix. 2.—R. Davipsonn: The 
origin of the consulship, with special 
reference to the county of Florence-Fie- 
sole [translated from the ‘ Deutsche 
Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswissenschaft,’ 
vi. 1].——A. Bertoorti prints letters 
of Emanuele Filiberto, duke of Savoy, 
to Guglielmo Gonzaga, duke of Mantua 
[1553-1580].——-P. Rayna: Gaia da 
Camino {mentioned by Dante].—~ 

. G. O. Corazzint: Petrarch’s mother 
[arguing for the old tradition that she 
was Eletta Canigiani, and not, as G. 
Fracassetti held, Niccolosa di Vanni]. 
-——I. Sanesr prints the will of the 
Florentine historian Marchionne di 
Coppo Stefani [1381].——G. Mancrint 
prints a protest against the judges in 
the poetical contest at Florence [1441]. 
——A. Meprn prints a letter of Filippo 
Guazzalotti [1379]. 

Archivio Storico Lombardo (Milan), xix. 
2.—G. Romano: The ‘Cronica di 
‘ Milano dal 948 al 1487 [published by 


count Porro Lambertenghi in 1869; 
showing that, with the exception of 
one or two notices derived from popular 
tradition, it is purely an ignorant and 
blundering series of extracts from Gal- 
vano Fiamma, Poggio Bracciolini, and 
Leonardo Bruni Aretino]._—_L. Zersr: 
The castle of Monza, second article 
{from Francesco I to Francesco IL 
Sforza]; concluded.—cC. Vienatt: 
Francesco di Lemene [1634-1704] and 
his unpublished correspondence.——C. 
Creotta: On a@ passage in Wippo 
[relative to Conrad’s Italian journey in 
1026; rejecting G. Pagani’s restora- 
tion of the text proposed in the pre- 
ceding number].——E. M. prints a 
notarial instrument of 8 Dec. 1450 
[reciting the pretended grant by Filippo 
Maria Visconti to Francesco Sforza, 
10 Nov. 1446; plainly in. order that 
this forged document might be in evi- 
dence}]._—C. prexx’ Acqua prints a me- 
morial by Baldassare Colombo [1589] 
confirming the statement that Christo- 
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pher Columbus studied at Pavia. —-G. 
Pacant: Relatives of Christopher Co- 
lumbus at Milan.—-Milanese notes 
{inseriptions, &c.] 

Archivio Storico per le Province Napole- 
tane, xvii. 2.—G. pret Giupice: Ric- 
cardo Filangiert under Frederick II, 
Conrad, and Manfred, sixth article 
[1250-1254].F. Gasorro: Notes on 
the life of the astrologer Luca Gaurico 
[1475-1558].——E. Nunzmunre: The 
jirst years of Ferdinand of Aragon and 
the invasion of John of Anjou, first 
article [introductory].——M. Scurpa: 
The duchy of Naples, second article: 
The Lombard period [651-840].—B. 
Capasso: The topography of Naples in 
the eleventh century, second article 
{continued from xvi. 4], with a map. 
-—G. pvE Buasus : Giovanni Boccaccio 
at Naples. IL: The Bardi, Peruzzi, 
and Acciaiuoli at the Angevin court; 
the arrival at Naples of Boccacio and 
his father [1327]. 

Archivio della R. Societa Romana di 
Storia Patria, xiv. 3, 4.—G. Levi: 
Cardinal Ottaviano degli Ubertino [a 
biography], with twenty-five letters and 
other documents [1243-1262].——C. 
Manrroni: The papal navy during the 
war of Corfit |1715-1717].—— M. 
Petarz prints the visions of S. Fran- 
cesca Romana in the Roman dialect 
from a manuscript of 1469.——F. 
Pacnott1: Giannozzo Manetti’s life 
of Nicolas V, an essay preparatory to 
a new edition of the work [describing 
the manuscripts and giving lists of 
errors in Muratori’s text; with a 
bibliography of Manetti].——E. Monacr 
prints the medieval statutes of the 
castello of Nemi. 


Archivio Storico Siciliano (Palermo). 


New Series, xvi. 3, 4.—G. Lacumtna: 


Enrico di Chiaramonte in Palermo 
[1393-1397], with fifty letters and other 


documents.——_P. Castormya: On: the 
eruption of Etna in 1669, printing a 
Latin poem on the subject.——LE. 
PetaEz: Girolamo Lancia, nineteenth 
marquess di Brolo.—¥G. Cozza-Luzt: 
Luigi Formento da Messina, Basilian 
abbat [+ 1854].——R. Srarrappa: On 
the date of the manuscript of the 
Capitoli della prima compagnia di 
disciplina di San Nicold in Palermo 
(fifteenth century].tThe late F. P. 
STaRRABBA prints correspondence of 
Martino Lafarina and Antonio Carac- 
ciolo [1630-1638], relating in part to 
Italian and Sicilian history]. 


Nuovo Archivio Veneto, iii. 1.—D. Bor- 


TOLAN: Leonardo Trissino, the famous 
adventurer [1467-1470—1511]._—V. 
Rosst reprints a contemporary poem on 
the war of the Venetians against Fer- 
rara [1509].——G. Capasso: The le- 
gates at the council of Vicenza [1538], 
with documents.——G. MonticoLo 
prints from a fourteenth-century manu- 
script an account of the inventio and 
translatio of SS. Hermagoras and For- 
tunatus.——V. Lazzartnt: The pedi- 
gree of doge Marino Falieri, with s 
calendar of documents [1278-1394] and 
wills=—=2.—C. Creotna: Survey of 
the publications of 1891 relative’ to 
medieval Italian history.—G. Montt- 
coo: Notes and documents from the 
Venetian archives [eleventh to four- 
teenth century]——F. Ganprn1: The 
embassy of Marco Foscarini to Turin 
[1741-1742].—_—F. Forrano: Marco 
Musuro, professor of Greek at Padua 
and Venice, with documents [1504— 
1511].——V. Lazzarin1: Notes on the 
history of Carrara, with documents 
[1340-1343]. 


Rivista Storica Italiana (Turin), ix. 2.— 


G. Ronpoxt: Sena Vetus or the com- 
mune of Siena down to the battle of 
Montaperti [1260], concluded. 


VI. RUSSIA 
(Communicated by W. R. Morritx) 


Istoricheski Viestnik.—June—A. Petrov: 
Prince Bagration on the Danube in the 
year 1810 [his plans for a campaign 
against the Turk3).——July-August — 
The memoirs of A. Mikhailovski 
Danilevski 1823 [recollections of the 
last days of the emperor Alexander I). 
——P. Porevor: Jan Sapicha [a Polish 
noble who supported the False Deme- 
trius].—N. Ocrosiin: An insurrec- 
tion at Viatka [1 Jan. 1636, illustrating 
relations between landlords and serfs). 
——August—A. Oxsenov: Yermak 
in Russian popular poetry [the tradi- 
tions concerning the Cossack who con- 
quered Siberia in the reign of Ivan IV). 

Russkaia Starina.—Jwne—A. Puparev: 
Some ukazes of the emperor Paul.— 


Selections from the correspondence of 
Alexander Khrustchov [giving details of 
the Crimean campaign]. YV. Vontar- 
LARSKI : An orderly’s recollections of the 
war in 1877-1878, continued [Trnovo 
and the siege of Nicopolis).—=July— 
Letters of the emperor Paul to lieutenant 
general Berdaiev.—yvV. Trostcuux: 
Stanislaus Leparski, commandant at 
the Nerchinski mines [his kindness to 
the exiled Dekabrists]._—O. Hev- 
FELDER: Recollections of Skobelev. 
=—August—Yurt Totstot: The em- 
peror Alexander I and the king of 
Prussia in England in 1814. —Rela- 
tions between landlords and peasants 
in the eighteenth century [revolt of the 
peasants on the estate of Arseniey in 
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1724].——Characteristics of the grand 


duke Constantine Pavlovich. 

Zhurnal Ministerstva Narodnago Pros- 
viestchenia.—June-July—V. Brewo- 
Gostitsk1: The ecclesiastical reforms 
of Peter the Great [the abolition of the 
patriarchate].——July—P. Sirxvu: The 


life of John Kukuzil as an authority 
for Bulgarian history——Angust—V. 
VLADISLAVLEV: Obzha [an account of 
the land tax paid in former times by 
the people of Novgorod].—_—G. For- 
STEN: The Baltic question in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


VII. SPAIN 


Boletin de la Real Academia de la His- 
toria, xx. 5. May—P. pez Manprazo 


attributes to the Benedictine Jerénimo, . 


the companion of the Cid, the plan of 
the Aquitanian-Byzantine church at 
Toro [S. Front at Périgueux appears 
to have been the model for the three 
great neo-Greek churches at Sala- 
manca, Zamora, and Toro, all of which 
owe their character to Jerénimo and 
his Benedictine compatriots].—_—F. 


Fira contributes a schedule of -the 
sentences passed by the inquisition 
at Ciudad Real [1483-1485]; and 
documents relating to the trial of two of 
the accused.__C. F. Duro: The law- 
suits and petitions of the descendants of 
Columbus.—— Moorish coins discovered 
at Alhama'de Granada.—— Inscriptions 
of the thirteenth century at Toledo.—— 
Roman monuments with mounted 
Jigures at Monte Cildad. 


VUI. SWITZERLAND 


Anzeiger fiir Schweizerische Geschichte 
(Bern), 1892, 2.—E. Kriexr: The 
counts of Rapperswil in the thirteenth 


century, second article [with pedigrees] ; 
eoncluded._—F. Guin: Countess 


Mechtild of Rapperswil-Werdenberg a 


member of the house of Neifen [argued 
from a device on her seal].——T. von 
Lresenav prints a brief Neuchdtel 
chronicle (1249-1487, with an addition 
of 1579].——A. BrRNovuii prints an 
account of the battle of Pavia [1524] 
from an Augsburg manuscript.——P. 
VaucuER prints a memoir of F. C. de 
la Harpe addressed to the directory 
[11 Sept. 1797], with a letter by him 


[25 Jan. 1798].—= 3.—W. von Wyss: 
Duke Rudolf the son of king Rudolf IT 
and of queen Berta [controverting W. 
Gisi’s arrangement of the genealogy]. 
——V. von Bercuem: Zhe extent of 
the county of Vallais granted to the 
church of Sion (999]._—A. Dacurr : 
Pierre Falk, envoy of the Swiss cantons 
and of the state of Fribourg to Julius 
IT and Leo X [1512-1513], with extracts 
from his correspondence and a brief of 
Leo X [28 April 1513].——Supple- 
ment—R, WackERNAGEL: Report on 
the town archives of Basel, concluded. 
——H. Tiinurr: Inventory of the state 
archives of the canton of Bern. 


IX. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Johns Hopkins’ University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science (Balti- 
more), x. 5, 6.—S. B. Weexs: The 
religious development in the province 
of North Carolina [1663-1713].——7. 
J. W. Brack: Maryland’s attitude in 
the struggle for Canada [and its 
grievances in the matter of taxation, 
1754-1764, largely from the corre- 
spondence of governor Sharpe]. 

Magazine of American History.—July — 

Mrs. M. J. Lamp: The beginnings of the 

city of Troy, New York [from a work by 

A. J. Weise].— -A. C. Duppieston: The 

history of Fort Harrison [with some 

account of engagements with the 

Indians, 1811-1816].——-Hon. 8. H. M. 

Byers: Democracy in Switzerland. 

—=—August—R. Ditarp: The meeting 

of ladies at Edenton, North Carolina 





(25 Oct. 1744] to protest against the 
tax upon tea.——Hon. J. B. Rican: 
A sketch of the history of Muscoutin 
island. J. Kirxuanp: The Chicago 
massacre in 1812. 


Yale Review; a quarterly Journal of 


History and Political Science (Boston, 
U.8. A.), i. 1—H. Virranp & H. W. 
Farnam: German tariff policy [since 
1848]. E. G. Bourne: The demar- 
cation line of Alexander VI [noticed 
above, p. 764]. A. T. Haptex : Legal 
theories of price regulation.—wW. 
Watxer: Religious organisation in 
Massachusetts from the end of the 
seventeenth century [compared with 
the’ action of the Saybrook Synod in 
Connecticut, 1708]. —E. Wooten: 
Labour movements in the United States 
in 1834 and 1837. 
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Errata in No. 27. 


Page 524, lines 4, 5, 12, 22; page. 527, lines 4, 6; page 528, lines 7, 8 (twice) ; page 
529, line 10 and table; page 531, lines 7, 16: for ‘ Conaill’ read ‘ Conall.’ 
Page 528, table and note ; page 529, line 8 and table; page 530, last line; page 
531, line 1 (only): for ‘ Comgaill’ read ‘ Comgall.’ 
Page 528, table and note; page 529, line 9: for ‘ Gabhrain’ read ‘ Gabhran.’ 
~Page 528, table, and p. 529, line 11: for ‘ Aedain’ read ‘ Aedan.’ 
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